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PREFACE. 




ONGFELLOW has said,- 



I shot an arrow into the air. 

It fell to earth, I know not where. 



The arrow was a song, and he found it again in 
the heart of a friend. 

The words of a public speaker are indeed 
like these arrowy songs — swiftly they speed, and 
many are the random shots which fall to the 
earth we know not where. But some seem 
winged with a more attractive power — they 
speed, the preacher knows not how, straight to 
the mark. 

I venture to hope that not a few of the shafts 
in " Thoughts for the Times," " Speech in 
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Season," and " Current Coin," have been sent 
home. May the arrows that I now speed find 
the same gracious lodgment in the hearts of 
my friends, reviving to some the memory of 
hours that have been blessed to both of us, and 
bringing to others the sudden perception of 
some truths which they have longed to know 
and feel. 

These Conferences and Pleas, like the dis- 
courses in my previous volumes, have been 
noted in their flight by a shorthand writer, and 
in many places I have not cared to change 
the form, which will occasionally remind the 
reader how much they depend for their effect 
upon that vivid companionship of human hearts, 
without a sense of which no preacher can hope 
to penetrate or impress. 

I think they will be found to some extent to 
chronicle the intellectual and religious progress 
of the age in certain directions, and thus con- 
tinue those lines of thought which I have at- 
tempted to trace in the volumes now ranging 
from 1873 to 1878. 
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No progress has been made in the re- state- 
ment of theology since Matthew Arnold's 
" Literature and Dogma," and Henry Mar- 
tineau's " Essays on Modern Materialism." 
Mr. Matthew Arnold brought out at a great 
scientific crisis of thought the spiritual signi- 
ficance of the physical and moral order of the 
universe. Mr. Martineau showed the inde- 
structible mental necessity of placing Mind at 
the beginning, and calling it God ; instead of at 
the end, and calling it Man. 

The evolution of morals, or of an ethical 
system fit for the nineteenth century, I consider 
to be almost at a standstill. We do not seem 
to me to have advanced a step since the great 
but noble failure of the High Church system 
to produce a religious scheme of life at all 
commensurate with the varied and legitimate 
needs and aspirations of our age. 

Evangelicalism as a system of thought has 
fairly expired, amid the sympathetic scorn of 
most intelligent persons : it is a religion without 
a philosophy. 
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Unitarianism is wanting, as it always has 
been, in emotional elements and in body of 
affirmation. In ceasing to be opposed it has 
ceased to be distinctive, and it remains a philo- 
sophy without a religion. 

The painful and eclectic rechauffe of religious 
feeling in Positivism has fallen almost stillborn. 

Scientific Agnosticism is the frank and re- 
spectable confession of religious failure. 

It is the function of the Broad Church method 
to weigh fairly the different systems put forward 
for the spiritual and practical guidance of life, 
to keep alive the sense of the permanent reli- 
gious instincts as facts, whatever the explanation 
of them may be, and thus provide the materials 
at least for the coming Church. And if our 
liberal theology has not yet reconciled the two 
cardinal impulses of the age, those two facts, 
which every religious system is called upon to 
face in the present day — "The tremendous 
Empire of the Senses" and "The Solitary 
Supremacy of the Soul " — at least the Broad 
Church system refuses to cut the knot by 
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suppressing either fact, and continues to plead 
passionately for their reconciliation. 

The old sgandal of the Church and the world 
becomes a reproach to the Church, when the 
" Church " refuses to make room for elements 
in the " world " as essential to legitimate human 
happiness and development, as are its own 
moral maxims to the conduct of life. 

Mr. Henry Sidgwick's book, " Methods of 
Ethics," is, perhaps, the greatest step towards 
the re-statement and re-adjustment of modern 
morals which has lately appeared ; and if the sig- 
nificance of his last two chapters had been more 
generally understood, the book would have 
created a far wider and far stormier sensation 
than it seems to have done. 

In the "Chief Good" I have attempted to 
summarise the religious aspect of Mr. Sidg- 
wick's conclusions, and this is, perhaps, the 
safest method to adopt. The religious teacher 
(unlike the philosopher) is bound to touch 
conduct and contemporary moral feeling at 
each step, and must, if he would carry convic- 
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tion, reduce, as far as may be, the pace of his 
advancing column to that of the slowest marcher. 

For this reason I have avoided either speak- 
ing or printing, as a rule, views and statements, 
unless I believed they were of such a character, 
or capable of being so presented, as to meet 
with a very wide acceptance ; and I believe they 
have hitherto done so. 

Nos. I., II., IV., v., VIII., and the substance of 
VI., were delivered at St. James's Hall. 

The substance of vi., a discourse on the 
opening of museums on Sunday, was also 
delivered to a gathering of the metropolitan 
clergy in connection with St. James's, Piccadilly. 

The other Conferences and Pleas have been 
delivered at my own church of St. James's, 
Marylebone, and portions of them have been 
reprinted in the Echo, the New York Herald^ 
and other English and American newspapers. 

The discourse on Shakspere has, I am told, 
been read in several theatres to large audiences, 
and I have received requests and gladly granted 
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permission for a similar recitation in America, 
Australia, and India. 

I close the twelfth year of my ministry at St. 
James's, Marylebone, with feelings of deep 
thankfulness for the health, prosperity, and 
love which have surrounded me from my first 
entrance into public life until now ; and I trust 
that I may be in the coming years a blessing to 
some, without being a source of undue mental 
anxiety even to those who are content to judge 
my writings unread, and condemn me unheard. 

R. H. Haweis. 

1 6, Welbeck Street y 
Nmjember, 1878. 
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I. 

MR. GLADSTONE 
ON CHRISTIANITY. 

HAVE often heard it remarked that 
most of the sermons preached in these 
days might have been preached a 
hundred years ago, for aught they contained of 
sympathy with the thoughts and feeHngs pecu- 
liar to our age. The clergy, it is said, took no 
account of exploded arguments, false premises, 
refuted facts, and the questions of the day are 
systematically ignored in the pulpit. 

I used to feel this myself when I had to sit in 
the pew instead of having to stand in the pulpit. 
If ever I had any doubts or difficulties in the 
week, and went to church to get them solved, 
I was either told I ought to silence them alto- 
gether, or I had to listen to a number of argu- 
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ments which I could not agree with in support 
of a number of facts which I did not believe. 

I determined that if ever I had to preach I 
would try and avoid these faults. I feel, I have 
always felt, the power of the living voice. I do 
believe in it : its poorest utterances when 
touched with sympathy must needs go home. 
I long to speak to the living, not the dead ; to 
read the past in the light of the present, not 
the present in the light of the past. And this 
should be the aim of all preaching in every age, 
not so much to state new truth, but to restate 
truth — make it living, attractive, persuasive, and 
above all to present those sides of truth which 
have been forgotten or neglected, or which 
happen to be especially called for by the cir- 
cumstances of the time. But that cannot be 
done unless the time is understood, and under- 
stood, too, in relation to other times. 

2. Ages have their key-notes. There have 
been ages of faith ruled by the influence of 
authority, and there have been ages of doubt 
especially sensitive to the influences of inquiry. 
The ages of faith date roughly from the fourth 
century, when the world became nominally 
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Christian, under Constantine, to the fourteenth 
century, when the abuses of the papal system, 
together with the papal schisms, sounded the 
trumpet of the Reformation. But we must 
never forget that the ages of faith were ages of 
political and religious despotism. The authori- 
tative opinion of a few was imposed upon the 
many, ahd the ignorant and degraded masses 
were cajoled or coerced into assent. 

The ages of doubt, on the other hand, were 
ages of general inquiry and growing enlighten- 
ment. In the fifteenth or nineteenth centuries 
you may witness the same phenomena springing 
from similar irrepressible causes. 

What conspired to break up the influence of 
authority at the time of the Reformation ? 

(1517.) 

1st. Wicklifife's translation of the Bible (i 380), 

which enabled the people to compare gospel 

and papal standards of faith and morals. 

2nd. The establishment of printing by Fust, 
Guttenburg, and Caxton (1442- 1476), which 
made knowledge run to and fro, and enormously 
increased the appetite for reading. 

3rd. The discovery of America by Columbus 
(1492), and the immense impetus given to travel, 
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commerce, and the interchange of thought ge- 
nerally. 

Lastly, the revival of learning, and the new 
enthusiasm for art and literature under the 
patronage of the Medici (1492). 

Beneath these influences one great age of 
doubt and inquiry arose, and the old forms of 
faith and authority began to pass away. 

And what has conspired to make the nine- 
teenth century a period of doubt, inquiry, and 
unrest ? 

I St. The upheaval of political life on the 
continent, by that great wave of the French 
Revolution (1793), which, in dashing the old 
France to pieces, cast its bloody spray over 
every nation in Europe. 

2nd. The rise of historical criticism under 
Niebuhr, which has torn away so many veils 
that hung before the past, dissipated so many 
myths, and cast down so many idols ; leading at 
last to something like the entire rehabilitation 
of history, ancient and modern, the history of 
Christianity not excepted. 

3rd. The rapid progress of science, unfolding 
to us the properties of the elements, the story 
of the earth ; the evolution of life, the constitu- 
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tion of human nature, the *' promises and the 
potencies " of the creative force in the midst of 
which we live and move and have our being ; 
the annihilation of time and space, through the 
electric telegraph, the railroad, and steam navi- 
gation ; the consequent impetus to commerce, 
the levelling of national prejudice ; and, lastly, 
the prodigiously rapid spread of thought through 
the cheap press, answering to the demand of an 
almost compulsory education — these are influ- 
ences which combine to make doubt and inquiry 
in every department of knowledge almost a 
ruling passion of the age, and which enfeeble, 
even more surely than in the fifteenth century, 
the influences of all ancient authority in matters 
of opinion. 

3. But our age, though inquiring and sceptical, 
IS not irreligious. Perhaps there never was a 
time when people talked so much about religion 
as they do now, spent so much money, built so 
many churches and chapels, wrote so many 
books and pamphlets, and preached so many 
sermons. In the midst of an unparalleled activity 
of thought, and alongside of politics, science, 
literature, and art, nothing is stranger, nothing 
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is stronger, than the passion for religion in some 
shape or other. Each new tenet, each plausible 
system, has its ardent votaries, and almost any 
man with a religious cry can get a hearing. 
Those that are farthest from the old beliefs are 
often nearest to the old practice, those most 
perplexed in faith are often purest in deeds. 
Doubt does not mean damnation now. The 
poet of the age has truly sung : — 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Ee'ieve me, than in half the creeds. 

By which he means, I suppose, that the aspiring 
nature of the soul, the intense longing and 
seeking after truth, which will not put up with 
anything short of conviction, whilst it is calcu- 
lated to tear up much which has been accepted 
without question, is also the most hopeful sign 
of the vitality and faithfulness of the religious 
sentiment in man. " Lord, I believe, help thou 
mine unbelief," is almost the key-note of the 
nineteenth century. We are as children crying 
in the night, and yet whilst crying we seem to 
feel our Father near. " Lord, I believe." The 
principle of faith, the loving trust, the clinging 
to that which is above and beyond me, the still 
small voice that is too strong for me — this bears 
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me down in spite of myself. " Lord, I believe;" 
and yet in the midst of it all the unfaith pierces, 
" Help thou mine unbelief." Is there not injus- 
tice, and misery, and confusion on earth, a great 
silence in heaven ? for are there not many ad- 
versaries, many different views of nature and 
theories of human nature, which seem to reduce 
religion to fancy and God to nothing. Yet the 
minor key lasts not ; the major rings out again 
in the sharp struggles of life, in the battle with 
lust, in the hour of death, in the looking for 
judgment. " Lord, I believe ! " And so the 
conviction is at last borne in upon the mind 
that religion is greater than any particular form 
of it, and does not depend for its existence upon 
our conceptions, but upon our deep and eternal 
need of it. 

4. It is a singular sign of the times that the most 
influential religious thinking and writing of the 
day should proceed from the laity and not from 
the clergy. ** In Memoriam," " Ecce Homo," 
'' Literature and Dogma," "God and the Bible," 
are all by laymen. " Essays and Reviews " was 
a lay and clerical mixture, and Colenso's Pen- 
tateuch was not religious, but critical. The 
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most helpful and suggestive religious essays 
are those that appear from time to time in the 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly journals, such as 
the Spectator^ Contemporary Review^ and Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Mr. Gladstone, in an article on the influence 
of authority in matters of opinion, points out 
that two of the roads which lead to the dis- 
covery of truth are Authority and Inquiry. 
The object of the article is to show the reason- 
ableness of belief founded on authority. This 
is applied to belief generally, and to religious 
belief in particular. 

At the outset we are told that authority is not 
opposed in principle to truth, but that authority 
is one way of arriving at truth, where direct 
inquiry cannot be made. 

And what is meant by authority ? Authority 
implies something extrinsic to a fact or object 
of thought, something added on to it apart from 
any examination which we make of it ourselves. 
Authority invests a thought or a fact with a 
binding significance for belief or action, ac- 
cording to the nature of the authority and the 
circumstances of the case. 

There is the authority of common witnesses. 
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of skilled or specially trained observers, experts 
or judges ;, and there is a self -authority ^ or the 
influence which moves us to act in a certain way, 
owing to decisions once arrived at, the reasons 
for which may have been forgotten, as when a 
man follows one routine in business rather than 
another, because, having once thought it out, he 
has satisfied himself that time and labour could 
be thereby saved, though now he cannot explain 
how or why. Common Authority — Special 
Authority — Self Authority, or, roughly stated. 
Reliable Authority, means the assertion or con- 
sent of one or more competent persons, who 
have no object in deceiving us, on subjects with 
which they are properly familiar. This is ob- 
viously the kind of authority which is our safe 
guide in half the affairs of life. 

You believe in America on the authority of 
those who have been there ; you believe in the 
existence of William the Conqueror or Charles 
the First on the authority of historians, and 
they take it on the authority of documents, and 
the documents derive their authority from a 
chain of evidence from the people who collected 
it and who may have been eye or ear witnesses. 

You believe in the existence of invisible stars. 
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on the authority of the astronomers ; you hold 
that there are. molten metals in many of the 
visible ones on the authority of the analytical 
chemist, who tells you this by the use of his 
spectrum analysis. Authority guides you in a 
score of cases every hour of the day — what 
passed this morning in the next street ; what 
one said or another did ; what is going to be 
done or what failed to be done ; and so forth. 
In many cases you do not verify because you 
know that the thing has been or can be easily 
verified, or you think the witness competent 
and trustworthy, with no intention to deceive, 
and with ample means of judging correctly. In 
all such cases and thousands more, authority is 
thought a sound guide to truth. 

5. But all this legitimate influence of authority 
in matters of opinion must not blind you to the 
relative merits of authority and inquiry. In- 
quiry is best where it can be had, if only the 
judge be competent and the circumstances 
favourable. 

Truth at first-hand is better than truth at 
second-hand, and authority is not safe if it is 
pitted against inquiry, if it seeks to silence 
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questions or coerce the conscience. And this 
is the real reason why authority has got a bad 
name, because it has often silenced inquiry, 
coerced the conscience, and been pitted against 
truth. It is not unnatural for Mr. Gladstone 
and other writers to distinguish between au- 
thority for belief and authority applicable to 
action. Alas, history has often confounded the 
distinction. "The opposition between authority 
and reason,'* says Sir George C. Lewis, "rests on 
a confusion of thought." The^notion of coercion, 
it seems, or blind obedience to a g^uide once 
chosen, has been introduced to " confuse " the 
simple notion of authority in matters of opinion,, 
and those who oppose authority to truth, are 
called utterers of commonplace. Yet these con- 
fused thinkers might surely plead that opinion 
has an inveterate tendency both in religion and 
politics to pass into action, and that if the 
principle of authority in matters of opinion has 
been contrasted with truth, it is because it has 
in reality been so often opposed to it in the 
history of mankind. 

Look back upon the past. There is hardly 
any crime, any denial of right, any violation of 
duty, any outrage upon honour, any wrong done 
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to humanity, which has not at one time or 
another been foisted upon the world in the name 
of " authority in matters of opinion." 

It was authority as embodied in the inalien- 
able right of the Sultan to govern or not to 
govern as he pleased, which enabled the Turk, 
first to befool, and then to dismiss the repre- 
sentatives of European civilization, beggared of 
honour, with a curse in his heart and a lie on 
his lips. 

It was authority , which for twenty years stifled 
political liberty under Napoleon the Third, broke 
the best hearts, and silenced the noblest voices 
in France. It was the influence of authority 
that in the last century harried and outlawed 
Wesley and Whitefield, and drove the best 
elements of religious life out of the Church of 
England. 

Authority slew Savonarola in Italy, and John 
Huss in Bohemia, embittered Luther and Calvin, 
and deluged France with the blood of the 
Huguenots. 

Authority invented the system of asceticism, 
that hideous caricature of the Christian life; 
authority enforced celibacy, and set up a false 
standard of Christian morals. 
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Authority invented and carried out the rites 
of the Spanish Inquisition, and upheld every 
form of Roman bribery and corruption. And, 
lastly, it was authority which, under one of 
the best Roman Emperors, Marcus Aurelius, 
persecuted the Christians, and under one of 
the worst, Tiberius Caesar, crucified Christ on 
Calvary. 

If then we find practically that the principle 
of authority has been so sadly misused, ought 
we not doubly to lay stress on those parts of 
Mr. Gladstone's essay in which he most care- 
fully guards himself with the remark that in- 
quiry is the more normal, the more excellent, 
road to truth. Authority is the humble but 
useful substitute. Seeing the vast indolence of 
human nature; the readiness of some to lead, 
and others to follow blindly ; the ease with 
which the tyranny of public opinion is hatched ; 
the influence for good or evil of that opinion 
once let loose ; let me reiterate that temperate 
phrase of our enlightened statesman, "Authority 
is the humble but useful substitute for inquiry." 

6. Then we can freely go along with Mr. Glad- 
stone's assertion, that the principle of authority 
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is truly applicable to the subject of religion. An 
intellectual rule is good for sacred as well as for 
secular things — the rules of evidence clearly 
hold for everything or for nothing, due regard 
being paid to the subject-matter in each case. 

And so we come to ask, with Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Gladstone, what is the 
real weight of external authority in matters of 
religious opinion, or, as Sir George has put it, in 
support of a belief in God and in Christianity ? 

The brief reply is. The weight of the whole 
civilized or authoritative world, />., the European 
world, with the Greeks at their head and the 
Romans as their pupils. 

I do not now pause to inquire what injustice 
has been done to other nations by excluding 
them as authorities. Doubtless it will be said 
that when their ideas resemble those of Europe 
they are right, when they don't, they are wrong. 
But if we admit that the consent of civilized man 
makes for a God of some kind and a Christianity 
of some sort, we have got but shadowy subjects 
for religious belief until God is defined and 
Christianity is defined. This Mr. Gladstone 
proceeds to do, and Sir George Lewis would 
probably have been surprised at the Minerva 
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of doctrine which suddenly springs into life at a 
stroke from Mr. Gladstone's theological wand. 
Mr. Gladstone takes Sir George Lewis's vague 
though authoritative idea of a Supreme Being, 
superhuman and imperceptible by our senses, 
and tries to stretch the aegis of the same au- 
thority over the Divine attributes as commonly 
stated — The Fatherhood or sympathetic relation 
to mankind ; the providential government of the 
world ; and, lastly, the doctrine of immortality. 

In fhe same way Sir George Lewis's modest 
statement relative to the Christianity which 
meets with the universal acceptance of civilized 
man, as a religion " embracing inconsistent and 
opposite forms," is handled with marvellous 
"rigour and vigour," for Mn Gladstone's au- 
thoritative Christianity means Revelation, the 
Sacraments, the Christian Ethics, the Incar- 
nation, and the Trinity. It is true that Mr. 
Gladstone does not press for a close definition 
of any of his terms, and so left, they may serve 
our present purpose, and we may be thankful 
for any civilized consent that may be forth- 
coming for any of the above doctrines. But 
the point I want to call your attention to is 
this — that whatever authority there may be 
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for either of the two great conceptions of God 
and Christianity, expanded -or unexpanded, the 
external authority never can be the ground of 
our reh'gion. And this thought seems to me to 
have been entirely left out of Mr. Gladstone's 
article. Perhaps it could not have been other- 
wise, but it is for us to fill up that blank, and to 
supply the religious balance of the argument. 
It seems to me that though we may be very 
thankful that there is a certain influence of 
opinion bearing witness to God and to Chris- 
tianity, still, when it comes to our own personal 
religion, we must have something better than 
that to lean upon; not authority, nor even 
inquiry, but actual experience, or intuition, if 
you will, and that is the gap left in Mr. Glad- 
stone's article. I am quite willing to say every- 
thing that can be said for the influence of au- 
thority in matters of religious opinion, but I do 
say that even were authority safe, were the 
agreement of mankind for thousands of years, 
or more, conclusive, and of scientific value, it 
would not be enough for religion. But, in 
fact, such authority is neither safe nor con- 
clusive. 

A thing is not necessarily true because it has 
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been held by civilized human beings for hun- 
dreds or thousands of years. 

The civilized world, "with the Greeks at 
their head and the Romans as their pupils," 
believed for centuries that the earth was the 
centre of the universe, until Copernicus (1543) 
demonstrated the true motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and then Galileo, a century later, was 
not allowed by the most civilized authority to 
hold the. true opinion. 

For at least a thousand years Greeks and 
Romans held the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
but at the Reformation transubstantiation was 
seen to be a lie, and is now repudiated by all 
the Protestant Churches. 

For at least five hundred years the authority 
of the Pope was almost unquestioned through- 
out the most civilized countries in Europe. 
But that doctrine fell in England and Germany, 
and almost in France, under Luther, Calvin, 
Henry the Eighth, and Elizabeth. 

The delusion that indiscriminate almsgiving 
is a virtue has lasted for nineteen hundred 
years, and is only just beginning to yield to 
the force of inquiry and experience. 

Bentham's letters on usury destroyed an 
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opinion about the sinfulness of interest for 
money, which had stood its ground for three 
thousand years. 

The consent of civilized mankind can at best 
establish a probability in favour of the truth .of 
an opinion ; and this is not at all what we mean 
in religion when we say, " I believe." 

Because he seems to base religious belief on 
a major probability, Mr. Gladstone has been 
called — I think most unfairly — a " probablist ; " 
but I should think that whatever weight he 
may attribute to authority, Mr. Gladstone would 
be the last person to hold that the outer witness 
alone, or even inquiry alone, is the real reason 
why we believe in God or Christianity. We 
do not pray on a probability ; we do not walk 
by faith, and not by sight, on a probability. 
Something makes us certain, and that some- 
thing is not authority, not inquiry : it is ex- 
perience, consciousness. You get your religion 
— you get your faith in God, in Christ — first- 
hand. Like Paul, you " confer not with flesh 
and blood ; " like Peter, " Flesh and blood did 
not reveal it unto you, but the Father." You 
get it by consciousness. 

** Assumption ! " I can almost hear you mur- 
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mur. Bear with me. Religion is like the air 
we breathe, like the sun that warms us ; and 
the great beliefs about God and Christianity 
are axiomatic, self-evident; and that is why 
they are and ever will be, in the main, uni- 
versally accepted. Authority cannot fix them 
more firmly, inquiry cannot establish them more 
securely; they are not received because they 
are authoritative, but they are authoritative 
because they are received. 

Well, you take God and Christianity, and the 
immortality of the soul, and you say. There is 
an agreement about these things. True; but 
is it not a law of your nature — the very con- 
stitution of your mind — that when they are 
announced you receive them as axiomatic and 
self-evident ? 

7. Take, for instance, the belief in a Supreme 
Being, the Existence of God, the Nature of 
God, the Government of God, — each smites 
the spirit with an axiomatic force. 

First, the Existence of God. We may try 
and construct the universe without having re- 
course to a guiding mind, — we may place mind 
at the end, and call it man, instead of placing it 
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at the beginning, and calling it God. We may 
put aside the old argument from design as 
unsound, and call for one speck of living jelly, 
which is to take the place of God, and which 
contains within it " the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial life ; " but as soon as our thoughts 
begin to dwell on this original speck of jelly, 
we ask, Whence hath it life and motion ? Life, 
we are told, is a property of organized matter. 
We ask. What is it that organizes matter } It 
gets organized by the play of forces in certain 
directions. And then comes the last inquiry, 
which, as it were, throws us straight into the 
arms of that God from whom we are vainly 
endeavouring to escape, — What directs those 
forces in one way for order and creation, rather 
than in another way for confusion and chaos ? 
There is no answer but this : mind. Divine 
mind, God. Sometimes we think, and some- 
times we don't think ; but in either case God is 
the one ark of rest to which we return again 
and again, the one stable thing out upon the 
great flood. 

8. Again, the Nature of God as a Trinity 
in Unity. Do I accept it on authority } Not 
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at all ; but because the very constitutton of my 
mind compels me to conceive of God in that 
way, and in no other. God unfolds Himself so 
within me. My first idea of God is of some 
vague and vast creative power. There is the 
all - Father ; but the instant I try to think of 
Him in relation to man, I invest Him with 
human attributes. He thus becomes a Divine 
ideal man. There is the Son. My first fluid 
conception has, by a necessary process of 
thought, got precipitated into a solid anthro- 
pomorphic form. My last conception is that 
of God immanent in contact with my spirit 
— God is a Spirit — and then we perceive 
God the Holy Ghost. ^ But if the Trinity had 
not been revealed, had the Incarnation not been 
an historical fact, the two doctrines would still 
be indispensable and universal conditions of 
human thought ; and as a fact, in one form or 
another, they actually do pervade the old my- 
thologies — a fact which has been freely used to 
invalidate instead of to establish the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation as received by 
Christians. 

*See my "Thoughts for the Times,'* loth edition, p. 184. 
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9. Once more, the Providential Government of 
the World. That also comes home to us, apart 
from authority, with a self-evident force. You 
may say it is judged of by inquiry. Well, it is a 
kind of inquiry which it is open to every one to 
make, an observation almost as common as the 
senses. That is why I call it axiomatic. Lift up 
your eyes. See how nation after nation is being 
driven by this Providential government along 
the right lines of conduct; see how the indi- 
vidual is being coerced into righteousness, or, 
at least, into that outward decency which is the 
mask of righteousness ; see how nations and 
individuals are plagued whenever they fall into 
evil and cease to do good. 

On a large scale, over a space of time, this 
law, which makes for righteousness, by which 
society coheres and nations stand, is startlingly 
plain, and most of us, nay, all of us, have 
some individual experience of it ; and if at any 
time there seems to be a failure, a breach of 
continuity, you should consider the apparent 
exception in the light of the larger experience. 
For you live in a little moment of time ; and if 
in this little moment you can see so much of 
the providential government, and, looking down 
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the ages, you can see more, will not your mind 
as intuitively complete the broken arc of right- 
eousness in the hereafter, as the mind, assisted 
by the eye of the body, completes the circle of 
the rainbow ? 

The Existence, the Nature, the Government 
of God, may be revealed, and may be authori- 
tative, but they are also of self-evident and of 
axiomatic force. And when I come to the 
belief in Christianity, I find this side of the 
question, the axiomatic side, incessantly dwelt 
upon by Christ and the apostles. 

It is true He taught the people as one 
having authority, but His authority was derived 
from His personal appeal to experience, because 
He bound up the broken-hearted and preached 
deliverance to the captives. Even the miracles 
either ceased or fell dead as signs of authority, 
apart from the preparedness of heart, and that 
sensibility to spiritual axiom called the gift of 
faith. Although He had done so many miracles 
before them, yet they did not believe ; and in 
another place He could do no mighty works 
because of their unbelief. 

The gospel according to Christ was so plain, 
that he who ran might read. " Ye hypocrites," 
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He said, accusing them of wilful blindness, "ye 
can discern the face of the sky ; how is it ye do 
not discern the signs of the times ? " Again, 
" If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not ; " " Why also of yourselves do ye not 
judge that which, is right ? " And again, "If I 
have spoken evil, testify of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou me ? " And observe, the same 
teaching in that remarkable passage where He 
says that a word spoken against the Son of man 
should be forgiven, but not the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, which consisted in identifying 
Christ's power with the devil's, a wilful resisting 
of self-evident goodness and love. What in 
effect does Christ say here ? " You may reject 
the Son of man as the Christ, you may not 
acknowledge Him as the Messiah; the inquiry 
so far as you or others are able to make it may 
break down; but the essence of the gospel is 
axiomatic, nothing but wilful blindness or direct 
blasphemy against the Spirit of goodness and 
love can declare His works and wonders to be 
Satanic It is just because the gospel I preach, 
the kingdom of God which I proclaim, is within 
you, that you are guilty if you resist it, and 
deny the life and power of it" 
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And what was Paul's great argument ? It 
was the argumentum ad hominem : " By mani- 
festation of the truth, commending ourselves to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God." 
Not authority, although he might plead that — 
" Not that we would have dominion over your 
faith;" not inquiry, although he could argue 
with the Greeks on Mars' Hill, and " dispute 
daily with the Jews in the school of one 
Tyrannus ; " but the personal appeal, ** Because 
ye are sons, therefore he hath sent the spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba Father ! " 

10. Ah ! you say that was all very well for the 
people who lived in those days, who saw Christ 
and heard his apostles : they had their spirits 
stirred by the words and the works. 

I reply, the gospel of Jesus Christ is as ax- 
iomatic as ever. There is nothing in religion 
beyond it. Still, Christianity stands as the 
revelation of those ultimate principles by which 
alone human society can hold together, and be 
continually developed and purified. Love, self- 
sacrifice, inexhaustible energy, indomitable as- 
piration, immortal hope Behold, the fields are 
white unto the harvest The footsteps of the 
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sower may have indeed disappeared, but only to 
make room for the golden grain. And where is 
it? It is seen in the pure administration of jus- 
tice, in the new and expansive type of life, in 
the wakeful eagerness of modern philanthropy, 
in the reform of manners, and in the spread of 
religious influences. The qualities most ad; 
mired are still the qualities of Christ — ceaseless 
energy, dauntless courage, keen and pure 
sensitiveness to friendship, clear sincerity, un- 
faltering truth, open unbarredness of soul, 
giving access to all and making all welcome, 
natural spontaneous self-sacrifice and faithful- 
ness unto death ! What other ideals of life can 
compare with this ? what other maxims are 
applauded in our assemblies ? What other 
qualities are so valued even in the rough and 
ready world as the qualities which meet and 
centre in the beloved Master, and flow from 
His life and person throughout the ages. 

Receive Christianity on Church or any other 
authority ! Receive Christianity after a com- 
plicated process of inquiry into the existence 
and character of it ! Nay, it is so potent and 
universal a fact, that I cannot escape from it ; 
its principles I receive intuitively as the univer- 
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sal principles ; its type of life I acknowledge 
intuitively as the Divine type. No other is in 
such intimate accordance with my present needs 
and tendencies and the unmeasured possibilities 
of my being. And so cogent is the evidence 
around me of a kingdom of God, that I seem 
at times not to believe Christianity because of 
Christ, but Christ because of Christianity. ' 

1 1. I cannot pause to inquire how far the sacra- 
ments, the Christian creeds, and ethics in detail 
have an axiomatic as well as the authoritative 
side claimed for them by Mr. Gladstone, nor 
will I dwell upon the usual arguments which 
apart from authority are advanced in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. This last doctrine 
is inseparably bound up with the others.' 

If you do not believe" in God and in His 
sympathy with man's destinies, if you do not 
believe in Christ and in His message of 
eternal love, no argument for a future life will 
convince you ; and if you do believe, the future 
life is contained in that belief. It becomes 
part of the major intuition. Hear St John. 

* See my " Speech in Season *' (sth edition), " Immor- 
tality," and " Spirit of Life.*' 
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" Beloved, now are we the sons of God." That 
was the ground of his deep content, and this 
being so, the Apostle was supremely easy 
about the future. There is a kind of sublime 
indifference about the '*it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be." Well, that is the deep 
intuitive temper. Once have the sense of son- 
ship — the kingdom of God within you — and you 
will have no doubt about being in the king- 
dom of God by-and-by. He gives you not a 
pledge, but an earnest of what you shall be. 
'* This is life eternal, to know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent." 

12. Lord give us this thy great love, and we 
will not ask to know the future. Give us this, and 
it will suffice for the present. Take away our 
wealth, it is a poor bauble, for a man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things which he 
possesseth. Take away our health, and we shall 
not be left comfortless, for all our fresh springs 
shall be in Thee. Take away our dear ones, 
let the angels go out, we may not hold them 
from Thy feet, they beckon us on, new links 
between our souls and Thee, new treasures 
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laid up in heaven, beyond the rust and the 
moth. 

Oh ! the Friend that cannot be lost. Oh ! the 
Love that can never grow old until the valley 
of the shadow of death grows bright, and we 
become like Him, and see Him as He is. 
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HE death of Pope Pius IX. closes the 
longest pontificate on record. He died, 
aged eighty-five, having reigned thirty- 
one years. The period covered is one of pro- 
found interest to Protestant and Catholic alike. 
The Pope's reign is inseparably connected with 
all the social, political, and religious movements 
of the nineteenth century. It is marked reli- 
giously with the sudden and astonishing revival 
of Rome's spiritual power. 

Some of you may remember the Pope s pre- 
decessor, Gregory XVI., a person of no moral 
calibre, under whose auspices the stagnation of 
the spiritual power became complete. What is 
the meaning of its sudden resurrection in the 
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person of Pius IX. ? What is the meaning 
of this new network of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion that for thirty years past has been succes- 
sively and successfully cast round every civilized 
country in the world ? 

The reason, though many-sided, may be stated 
simply. The age is one of doubt, upheaval of 
old systems, mistrust of the past, ebb and flow 
of opinion, discussion, unsettled thought, ma- 
terialism, atheism. Any one who will come to 
such an age and say, ** I- will give you rest,'' 
will draw the hearts of the people after him. 

There is a deep need for activity in the 
human body ; there is deeper need for rest. 
There is a deep need for activity in the human 
mind, but there is a more profound hunger 
and thirst in the human spirit for repose. 
True, the Pope's rest was intellectual death, 
and the Pope s peace was a spiritual solitude ; 
vet the Catholic doctrine was ever the authori- 
tative witness in a material age of an invisible 
power. It professed to accumulate and dis- 
tribute, with unique authority, the Divine grace. 
It taught dogmatically the existence of an 
intercommunion with the dead, and pointed to 
ages of confessors and saints, who at all events 
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Stand out against the dark background of 
history as the types of moral heroism and the 
pioneers of the spiritual life. It was for this 
reason that the dogmatic " I will give you rest " 
of Pius IX., embodied in a host of new and 
precise definitions, and reiterated in a hundred 
papal allocutions, found a responsive echo 
throughout disturbed and revolutionary pro- 
vinces of Catholic Christendom. 

14. This is a time for grasping the present 
and for discounting the future. Our subject ex- 
pands as we advance. The Past, the Present, 
and the Future of the Papacy rise before us. 

Looking to the Past, we must need ask what 
are the foundations of the Pope's spiritual 
supremacy ? Matt. xvii. 18: " Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock will I build my church," said 
Christ ; and there follows the gift of the keys, 
the power of binding and loosing, which how- 
ever in the next chapter is given to all the dis- 
ciples, just as the Christian Church is said by 
Paul not to be built on Peter or James (" which 
seemed to be pillars "), but upon the foundation 
of apostles and prophets (Eph. ii. 20), Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner stone. 
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Still the Popes claim is intelligible. The 
Church of Rome was founded by Peter. Peter 
is recognised by Matthew as the first of the 
apostles (7r/9WT09, or later, ecclesiastically, 
primus inter pares). The Church of Rome 
alone boasts historically an unbroken apostol- 
ical succession, through which grace has been 
transmitted direct from Christ. Therefore 
Rome hath life, authority, truth, &c. 

What is the Protestant's answer to all this ? * 
Admit for the sake of argument that Peter, as 
well as Paul, founded the Church of Rome ; 
admit with Irenaeus that the two Apostles 
consecrated Linus, mentioned in St. Pauls 
Epistle to Timothy, Bishop of Rome — Cyprian, 
Eusebius, Lactantius, in later times speak of 
Peter as founder of the Church of Rome — and 
then trace, if you can, the sole unbroken apos- 
tolical succession up to Pius IX. What then ? 
We deny (i) that Peter was in any sense more 
a founder of Christ's Church than the other 
apostles ; (2) that any such Church constitu- 
tion as that of Rome was ordained by Christ ; 
(3) that anything like the chief Roman Catholic 
doctrines were ever taught by Christ or Peter. 

But the Church constitution and the Church 
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doctrine may be deduced from the Bible. 
That is a different matter. Communists and 
Mormons both claim the Bible in support of 
their political opinions, social practices, and 
religious views. Civil and religious sects have 
long since discovered that the Bible skilfully 
manipulated can be made to prove almost any- 
thing. 

But the Protestant can afford even to throw 
in the unbroken apostolical succession. Were 
it true it would be historically interesting, 
but of no spiritual value or authority from our 
point of view. For we assert fearlessly that 
God's free grace never did depend upon the 
regularity of any mechanical channel ; it would 
be truer to say that it is the one thing which is 
independent of all such conventional and eccle- 
siastical machinery. Neither in thq Jewish nor 
Christian Church has the real life of God been 
confined to an ordained priesthood. The wind 
blew where it listed. The prophets, the real 
revivers of religion, were seldom, if ever, the 
ordained priests. They had a higher direct 
mission ; and some of the most spiritual Chris- 
tians, some of the most powerful reformers, 
have not had Roman orders or have renounced 
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them. It is open to the Catholic to say that 
therefore their work is valueless, but that is 
almost a redtictio ad absurdum ; it is one 
which the Catholic, who denies reason in reli- 
gion, not one which the Protestant, who affirms 
reason in religion, can accept 

We believe that every good and every perfect 
gift comes down from the Father of lights ; that 
His life flows uninterruptedly throughout hu- 
manity ; that it needs no mechanical accumula- 
tion, no priestly distribution ; that priests exist 
to prepare the hearts of the people and their own 
for its reception ; that Churches are so many 
companies of faithful men so prepared ; that 
sacraments are the souFs outward and visible 
signs of a grace which is for ever flowing freely 
in a world where all is sacramental. The 
Protestant facing the pretensions of Rome 
sweeps away at once clouds of rhetoric and folios 
of logic built upon premises which he might with 
reason deny, but which he can afford to grant, 
because in his eyes they are of no value to the 
salvation of the soul or the life of the world. 

15. I have now to reckon with the temporal 
and the spiritual power of the Pope in the past. 
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as an historical fact, and the key of my position 
is this. That as long as the Pope had any right 
to the temporal power, he had the temporal 
power; nobody deprived him of it. As long 
as he has any right to spiritual power, nobody 
can take that from him. He who can rule, he 
who is more just, more holy, more wise, will in 
the end win temporal power — that is an organic 
law ; and he who knows most about the 
human soul, he who cares most for his God, he 
who can put the great truths which stir men's 
hearts in the most powerful and practical form, 
he will have dominion over men's souls, that 
is, a spiritual power. 

Upon these two laws rested the temporal 
power and the spiritual authority of the Pope 
of Rome. As long as the Popes were in 
harmony with the thoughts and feelings of 
the age, and provided for the crying needs 
of men's minds and bodies ; as long as they 
taught good government, and stood forth as 
the conservators of learning, the stewards of 
life and property, and the pioneers of civiliz- 
ation — they ruled. It is because the Pope's 
government had become a curse to the age; 
it is because the Roman priests are out of 
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harmony with modern tendencies, therefore 
they have ceased to be our moral magistrates ; 
and it is because to some extent their lives 
and teaching are still inestimable blessings to 
thousands, that their spiritual authority amidst 
the crash of the temporal power is slow to pass. 

1 6. I will now speak of the good and the evil 
of the Roman religion. The good and the evil 
are almost synchronous with old and new history, 
reckoning history from the year One of our 
Lord. We shall now take a rapid survey of 
nineteen centuries, and conclude with a me- 
morial of Pius IX. and a glance at the English 
Reformation. 

1 7. Let us first learn the inestimable good of 
the papacy. The early bishops of Rome were 
obscure men — their temporal power was nil — 
their very doctrine was not Latin, but Greek. 
Clement, Irenaeus, Justin, and, later, Origen, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom — all these are Greek 
writers, and they are the framers of the theology 
afterwards elaborated by such Latin Fathers as 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

In the fourth century Constantine removed 
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the seat of empire to the East, founded the new 
Rome at Constantinople, and left the old Rome 
shorn of its imperial lustre. 

After the removal of the Emperor, incom- 
parably the greatest person in Rome was the 
Bishop of Rome ; not because he was the 
descendant of St. Peter, but because he was 
the metropolitan bishop of the most famous 
city in the world. Nothing could rob Rome of 
its historical prestige. In the Christian synod 
the Bishop of Rome early took his seat as 
primus inter pares — first, that is, in an assembly 
where all are equal. 

The rise of the temporal power of the Bishop 
of Rome is not hard to trace. It was freely 
granted because worthily won. 

In the fifth century two great Popes struck 
the key-note of the temporal power — Innocent I. 
and Leo. I. Each pontificate was marked by 
a siege of Rome. Whilst Honorius was cower- 
ing in his palace at Ravenna, the Goths under 
Alaric swept down upon Rome in 402, and 
sacked it. Pope Innocent alone confronted and 
overawed the barbarian. Whilst the feeble 
Valentinian fled in terror from the face of 
Attila, the Hun, who in 451 besieged Rome, 
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Pope Leo overawed the savage, before whom 
the imperial power trembled and shrank, and 
the profound impression made by the Pope upon 
the northern spoilers was but the prelude to the 
reception of the Teutonic races into the fold of 
Latin Christianity. 

From the moment that the Popes stood 
forth as the protectors of Rome their temporal 
sovereignty was assured, and the rapid decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire confirmed it 

It was on this wise the Western Empire 
expired in 746, under Augustulus. It was re- 
conquered by Justinian in 536, but the feeble 
heart beating at Constantinople was not strong 
enough to keep the blood of the failing colos- 
sus circulating in Rome and throughout the 
Western dependencies. 

The East soon lost both the power and the 
will to cope with incessant invasion or internal 
discords of Italy. Italy glided from her trem- 
bling grasp. Eastern authority gradually with- 
drew, leaving the papacy a temporal power. 

In the sixth century it is Gregory the Great 
who arrests the Lombards, as Innocent did the 
Goth, or Leo the Hun, before him. It is Gregory 
who obtains the best terms for Rome, quells the 
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enmity of the bandit dukes, defends the city of 
Rome, mitigates the horrors of war, saves the 
churches and reh'cs, feeds and clothes the 
starving people out of his ecclesiastical trea- 
sure, relieves them in the midst of pestilence 
and famine, and ultimately converts the Lom- 
bards themselves to Christianity. 

Do you now wonder at the vast and growing 
authority of the Bishop of Rome ? Do you 
wonder that Pepin of France should make to 
the Pope formal grants of Italian territory, and 
that Charlemagne should confirm his temporal 
possessions with fresh grants? in return for 
which the Popes were expected to crown the 
emperors and invest them with the weight and 
sanction of Rome's spiritual authority. 

But the papacy mastered the religious as well 
as the secular necessities of the age. Gregory 
met the religious wants of the age by monas- 
ticism, organization, and the mass. 

In an age of unbridled licence he beheld the 
very bonds of society relaxed by licentious 
and selfish living. The Church must keep up 
purity in the world, therefore it must train up 
a caste of men mdifferent to the blandish- 
ments of human affection. Gregory completed 
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the monastic system. He headed the Benedic- 
tine monks. Their food was of the plainest 
kind. It was eaten in silence whilst a spiritual 
discourse was read : in many of the old refec- 
tories on the Continent you may have noticed 
the pulpit. Wine was allowed only on Sundays ; 
meat, except in sickness, never. Celibacy was 
the rule. 

All this was an exaggerated protest, but a 
most needful one. It proved to men of aban- 
doned lives that it was possible to rein in the 
appetites, and so rule the senses as to destroy 
the vices which cursed society ; for here were 
men and women planted in monasteries and 
nunneries throughout Christendom who had 
risen above the ordinary weaknesses and frail- 
ties of corrupt nature — types of purity and 
sacrifice. 

Here, too, was the inner life of the soul 
cared for. This was the grand discovery of 
Christianity — the care of conscience, the sift- 
ing of thoughts, the checking or stimulation 
of emotion, the ineffable sweetness of prayer, 
the ecstasy of meditation, the grace of spiritual 
solitude. If Rome understood nothing else, 
she understood these things. The spirit of 
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them exhales still from the pages of k Kempis 
and the confessions of Augustine. For all 
this that stormy troubled age was crying out — 
it needed bitterly such a reaction. ' 

From pillaged towns and flying massacres, 
the heart of man, weary of blood, and fire, and 
sword, and the gross indulgence of sense, turned 
to the quiet cloister, until more than one tired 
conqueror sought the monk's cell, and ended 
his days in meditation and prayer. 

1 8. Thus the Pope struck the spiritual key- 
note of his age. He gave the world a retreat in 
monasteries ; he gave the emotions a language 
in music which to this day is called Gregorian, 
after him ; he gave the people a religious and 
awe-inspiring spectacle in the gorgeous cere- 
mony of the Mass ; he gave the Church a con- 
stitution dependent upon Rome, a network of 
bishoprics coextensive with the Latin Church; 
and he sent the monk Augustine to Britain, 
to bring the Angles, forsaken by their Imperial 
master, under authority to the Pope of Rome. 

We may despise priestcraft as we will, but 
in the age of Gregory and his successors the 
clergy were bound to win. Education was in 
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their hands ; they controlled all the better 
spirits of the rising generation, they took the 
lead in deliberative assemblies, in the govern- 
ment of provinces, in the magistrates' courts; 
they were the stewards of the world's wealth 
which flowed from the piety of penitents into 
the sacred treasuries ; they were the conserv- 
ators of learning, without whose transcription 
books would have ceased out of the land ; they 
were the heralds of humanity in an age of 
bloodshed and rapine, and almost the sole 
almoners of the poor in the midst of a brutal 
and selfish world. The clergy were the one 
fixed body of men with unalterable powers 
and indestructible gifts, equally needful at all' 
times to all men. They were the dispensers 
of the sacraments, holding the power of the 
eternal keys. Theirs was the Church of Christ 
built upon the rock of Peter, whilst the heathen 
raged furiously in the succumbing struggle, 
and one earthly dynasty after another crumbled 
to pieces around the changeless papal throne. 
But I have anticipated the course of events. 
Before attaining its full height the Church of 
Rome suffered a dark eclipse in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. 
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Under the feeble successors of Charlemagne 
the northern empire broke up, and with it went 
the strong secular arm that had stretched its 
segis over the Papacy. 

The wealth of the Church had corrupted 
its inner life, and rendered it also the appro- 
priate and unprotected prey of lawless kings 
and nobles. Its treasure was seized ; its of- 
fices usurped by profligate laymen ; its sacred 
functions bartered or sold ; and the holy chair 
of Peter tossed from one bloody occupant to 
another, as the dagger, or poison, or the 
violence of contending factions, contrived to 
make it vacant ; whilst Italy suffered in turn 
from foreign invasion by the Northmen, 
Saracens, Hungarians, and was a martyr to 
internal disorder. 

Benedict IX. was no better than a captain 
of banditti : he sold the Papacy to an arch- 
presbyter, John, in order to get his daughter, 
of whom he was enamoured. 

19. In 1046 there were three Popes. The 
degradation of the Holy See could go no 
further ; but there was a monk then living in 
a German monastery, who in a few years was 

£ 
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destined to raise the Papacy from the lowest 
depths of weakness and wickedness to the 
highest summit of temporal and spiritual power. 
That monk was Hildebrand. 

The Italian succession was rudely broken by 
Otho, the now all powerful conqueror of the 
north. He determined to restore the authority 
of the sacred office, and contrived the election 
of a northern Pope, in the person of the severe 
and gifted Hildebrand as Gregory VH. 

The eleventh century saw the revival of the 
Papacy. Notice the quick eye of Hildebrand, 
as he fastened instantly on the leading vices 
of the Church and the age, simony, and the 
profligacy of the sexes. Again the Pope is the 
leader of the world, because he meets the wants 

of the age. 

The sale of Church offices was put down 
with a strong hand ; the consequence was that 
men were again selected for their fitness, and 
the Church regained authority at the hands of 
her able officials. 

The other evil was met by a remedy more 
questionable, but full of incalculable benefit to 
the power of Rome. This was the celibacy of 
the clergy. Throughout the north, and espe^ 
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cially at Milan, the marriage of the clergy had 
been customary. The great Archbishop Heri- 
bert himself had been married; nay, Pope 
Hadrian II. had a wife, not to mention St. 
Peter, who was himself a married man. 

But Hildebrand was quite peremptory. The 
popular vice was profligacy. The clergy 
existed as an absolute protest against even 
lawful indulgences. The protest had its effect, 
no doubt, but like all false or overstrained 
ideas it was two-edged, and ended in stabbing 
the purity it intended to save. Still for the 
age the celibacy of the clergy was appropriate, 
and above all politic, and it increased the 
Pope's power. It prevented, at a time when 
all trades and vocations tended to become 
hereditary, an hereditary caste of clergy : it 
thus kept its ranks open to the best men, 
unfettered by family ties, interests, or weak- 
nesses, and it made the clergy a caste dependent 
solely upon Rome, whose commission they bore 
and whose mandates they lived in all lands to 
execute. 

20. Once more the Pope, in the person of Hil- 
debrand, had to be reckoned with as a temporal 
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sovereign. Henry of Germany — the heir of 
Charlemagne and Otho the Great — does pen- . 
ance in the dust before him, and is deprived 
of his crown ; and even William the Conqueror, 
although declining to do homage to the Pope, 
does not refuse him his tribute of Peter's 
pence. 

21. In the twelfth century came the Crusades, 
and more wealth flows into the Church's cof- 
fers; more cathedrals are built, more monas- 
teries founded ; the clergy grow richer and 
richer, and, in spite of St. Benedict, more and 
more corrupt. 

It was just at about this point in history 
that the Papacy began to fail as a really whole- 
some and progressive influence. Its attempts 
to meet the complex wants of the age were 
more artificial and less effectual, but still those 
attempts were made. But what were the 
wants ? They arose out of the altered times. 
The nations of Europe had struggled out of 
barbarism ; the old feudal system was going 
to pieces ; education was beginning to spread ; 
art was reviving; books were multiplying; the 
Bible was translated into vulgar tongues ; and, 
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as a consequence, heresy began to criticise the 
doctrines, whilst free discussion criticised the 
monastic corruptions of Rome. 

Innocent met and strove to stem the rising 
tide of religious and civil progress with dogma, 
organisation, and brute force. 

He formulated the doctrines of Transub- 
stantiation, and Auricular Confession, and in- 
vented a host of new ceremonies. 

He met the corruption of the monasteries 
by the institution of the mendicant orders, who 
were without property, and the devoted slaves 
of Rome. The enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of 
these men, who soon spread throughout Catholic 
Europe, did much to restore the waning prestige 
of ecclesiastical authority. It also supplied the 
world with a definite type of life, which would 
have been a greater godsend had that type been 
more in accordance with the enlarging views of 
the age, and generally imitable by a busy, prac- 
tical laity. 

Innocent III. met heresy with the Inqui- 
sition. He proposed to persecute where he 
could not persuade. In eleven years, in Spain 
alone, 3,564 victims perished in the flames; and 
the example of the papal butchers, Dominic 
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and Castelnau, was eagerly followed, as on 
the whole the least trouble to the Church, and 
the best for the soul of the infidel. 

2 2. In 1208 the Inquisition was founded, 
and from that date the Pope showed himself 
less and less able to absorb and assimilate the 
great movements of the human mind, to under- 
stand the politics of Europe, or prescribe for 
the religious maladies of the age ; and from 
that time his temporal and spiritual power 
began steadily to decline. 

It could not be otherwise — the march of 
events is inexorable. Time is the infallible 
dissolvent of unfounded pretensions, and time 
decrees that authority and power shall rest with 
those who not only profess to govern and pro- 
tect the highest interests of man, but who are 
able to do what they profess to do and to be 
what they seem to be. 

Up to the thirteenth century the Papacy 
was an almost unmixed blessing to the world. 
The Pope ruled because he upheld, through 
the monastic teaching, the restraint of the selfish 
appetites, and a certain ideal of Christian 
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purity. He was the embodiment of humanity 
in an age of brutal violence, and often stood 
between the conqueror and his prey. He was 
the apostle of the inner life ; the protector of 
learning ; the unfailing almoner of the poor ; 
the guardian and steward of the world*s wealth ; 
the adviser of kings ; the magistrate of nations ; 
and the spiritual successor of that imperial 
genius which had once organised the whole 
world upon a civil and military basis, but whose 
falling sceptre had now passed from Caesar to 
Pope, and was destined to accomplish the 
greater task of welding together the hetero- 
geneous elements of modern Europe into the 
unity of a homogeneous Christian civilisation. 

23. These are some of the thoughts which 
seem to me still to speak to us with dumb 
perennial eloquence from those great Gothic 
cathedrals such as Antwerp, Strasburg, Notre 
Dame de Chartres, or Westminster Abbey. 
These bear witness to the strength and great- 
ness of the Papacy, just as such more modern 
edifices as St Peter's at Rome remind us of its 
later worldliness and corruption. 
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Let us now speak evil of the Pope. 

How dazzling was the elevation, how dark 
the decline and fall, and what a black indict- 
ment we have now to draw up ! 

Who put down in the thirteenth century the 
spontaneous working of the religious spirit in 
the south of France and north of Italy, and tried 
to exterminate the Albigenses and Waldenses, 
whose only crime it was to live better lives 
than the clergy, with fewer forms and cere- 
monies ? The Pope of Rome. 

Who persecuted and pillaged the Jews, 
checking their commerce and crushing their 
industry ? Who stamped out Saracenic art 
and culture in Spain ? Who opposed scien- 
tific discovery in the persons of Copernicus, 
Roger Bacon, and Galileo? The Pope of 
Rome. 

Who stopped freedom of discussion, silencing 
those whom he could not answer? Who 
forbade the translation and circulation of the 
Bible? Who resisted WicklifFe, burnt Savo- 
narola and John Huss, excommunicated Luther 
and Calvin» and resisted in blood and fire 
every suggestion of doctrinal reform ? The 
Pope. 
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Who has opposed every form of unsectarlan 
education, and checked every aspiration after 
political freedom in Europe for four centuries ? 
Who, when the salvation-machinery of Rome 
began to oppress the free religious spirits in 
the Catholic Church, put down the Jansenists, 
suppressed Molinos the Quietest, in Rome, 
Mdme. Guyon the Pietest, in France, and razed 
Port Royal, with all its pure and passionate 
religious impulses, to the ground ? Who slaugh- 
tered the Huguenots in France, and set up 
infernal machines and a system of torture 
throughout Europe, compared to which the 
guillotine was an instrument of mercy and the 
Reign of Terror a mere spasm of pain ? The 
Pope. 

And where at last did the world find a spec- 
tacle of the most open crime and unblushing 
profligacy ? In the Borgian Pope, Alexander 
V£L And who stands out on the page of his- 
tory as the type of cynical and worse than 
pagan worldliness ? The Vicar of Christ, the 
Medicean Pope, Leo X. 

24. The name of Pope Leo X. raises strange 
thoughts. Thoughts of Michael Angelo, who 
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for that ecclesiastical prince lifted the dome of 
the Pantheon into the air in the cupola of 
St. Peters; thoughts of the infamous Tetzel, 
who undertook the sale of indulgences to. pay 
for the Pope's prodigality ; thoughts of Raphael, 
who decorated the Vatican ; thoughts of the 
Renaissance, that great revival of the Greek 
spirit, that prodigious artistic revolt of the 
senses, long suppressed, against the tyranny of 
an ascetic and onesided Christianity. 

25 . Now in that glowing dawn of Art and the 
Revival of Letters, less than ever did the Cath- 
olic religion show itself capable of assimilating 
the burning impulses of the age. The Pope 
was fairly confronted with those two absorbing 
problems which continue to stand over against 
each other — unreconciled to this day : — 

I . — The tremendous empire of the senses. 

2. — The immense supremacy of the soul. 

The ideal of Catholicism could deal with 
each separately — the senses by crushing them, 
the spirit by isolating it: harmonize them it 
could not. 

But although the Pope was powerless to ab- 
sorb the Renaissance, the Renaissance absorbed 
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the Pope. The Church could not make the 
pagan art Christian, but the revival of art 
made the Church pagan. Leo X. was a pagan. 
St. Peters is a pagan shrine. The Vatican 
decorations are pagan, as pagan as its art and 
picture - galleries ; nor will an occasional hard 
aureole over a Saint or Virgin or Child, a 
St. Sebastian, or even a Crucifixion, ever make 
those sweet natural types of free breathing life 
akin to the asceticism taught by Rome as the 
only true perfection of Christian life. 

26. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
saw the last energetic attempt on the part of the 
Pope to meet the wants of the age. He made 
a desperate effort to possess himself of the 
rising generation. He invented the Jesuits. 
The Jesuits set up schools. These men — 
vowed to absolute submission to Rome, with 
no interests apart from hers ; with zeal, with 
learning, with deep knowledge of the world — 
soon penetrated everywhere, and the zeal and 
activity of Loyola made a profound impression 
throughout Europe. At the same time missions 
were despatched to the ends of the earth, with 
instructions to become all things to all men, and 
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the devoted Francis Xavier actually had con- 
siderable success in China. 

But corruption soon stole deeply into the 
Jesuit body, and Pope Ganganelli in the 
eighteenth century was obliged to suppress 
their order. 

Xavier was met by Protestant missionaries 
abroad, and, like the iron men of Cadmus, they 
fought and slew each other, whilst the Chinese 
stepped in and murdered them both indis- 
criminately. 

27. So ended the Jesuits at home and the 
mission abroad. It was the expiring attempt 
of the mediaeval Roman Church to meet the 
crying spiritual wants of the age. But new 
enemies were springing up all round. Bad 
government in France had reached a climax; 
impatient mutterings were heard amongst the 
people, whilst the leading thinkers fostered and 
formulated their complaints without reserve. 

The rising tide of political and religious 
discontent rose higher and higher. The civil 
rulers failed to read the signs of the times; 
the Pope's irrelevant reforms and anathemas 
shrivelled like flies in a furnace before the 
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writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and 
the Encyclopaedists, till at last the great wave of 
the French Revolution swept away Monarchy 
and Papacy, casting its bloody spray over every 
nation in Europe. 

28. At the beginning of this nineteenth century 
the papal throne was vacant. Out of the Revo- 
lution arose the figure of Napoleon I. He at 
once replaced the Pope and restored to him his 
dominions ; but Pius VII. soon learned that he 
was nothing but an imperial puppet, put there 
for the Despot's own purposes, and on his 
showing signs of insubordination, he was taken 
to Fontainebleau and shut up till he gave in 
to the Emperor. 

The early Popes of this century have left 
no deep mark upon the age. Their govern- 
ment was bad, and their spiritual influence was 
almost extinguished in the gross and ignorant 
predecessor of Pius IX. 

The predecessor of Pius IX. was a drunkard 
and debauchee. He was not respected, and his 
spiritual and temporal authority were dragged 
in the dust. 

29. It was the genius of Pius IX. which 
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Stepped in at this juncture and grasped the 
situation. H e knew the world must have religion 
at any price. He would be the most authorita- 
tive exponent of religion in the world. He was 
without a rival. Religion seemed to have been 
left out of European calculation. The French 
Revolution was atheistical, and the world was 
sick of raw atheism. Napoleon's policy was 
utterly brutal and mechanical, and the world 
began to shrink from this reign of brutal force. 
The romantic movement in art and letters of 
1832 had no point of contact with religion — it 
supplied its place with artistic enthusiasm, and 
if anything, it was opposed to Catholicism. 
Philosophy in Germany was still ringing the 
changes upon Aristotle and Plato, and minds 
were divided upon every conceivable question 
of politics, society, and religion; whilst thou- 
sands were sighing for the ages of faith, and 
seeking some anchorage for the soul. It was 
in such an age that Pius IX. conceived the 
idea of that mission which for a quarter of a 
century he has unflinchingly executed. In 1846 
he ascended the Papal throne and spoke to the 
disquieted hearts of Europe the " I will give 
you rest" of papal authority, which has not 
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yet ceased to vibrate throughout the Catholic 
world. 

30. Giovanni Mastai, known as Pope Pius IX., 
was born in 1792 at Sinigaglia, of an ancient 
and noble family ; in early years intended for 
the army ; of aristocratic and fashionable habits, 
and deeply imbued with the Napoleonic en- 
thusiasm of the period ; unfitted for service by 
epileptic fits. 

He enters the Church in 181 3, and becomes a 
successful revival preacher ; is sent on a mission 
to America in 1824, and by sea and land suffers 
great hardships ; has varied experience of men 
and manners, and on all occasions shows promp- 
titude, ability, and unfailing spirit and good 
humour. 

At the age of thirty- four he is made Arch- 
bishop of Spoleto, where he reigns sheltered and 
secluded from the storms of insurrectionary 
politics which clouded the last years of Gregory 
XVI., in whose pontificate that generation of 
Italians was born who resolved that Italy should 
no longer groan under Austrian rule or Papal 
theocracy. 

Mastai's early years are variously described 
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as saintly or dissolute, according to the politics 
— liberal or reactionary — of the biographer ; but 
it must be noted that the dissolute tales belong 
chiefly to later narratives, concocted since Pius 
IX. became the foe of Italian liberation; whereas 
the saintly report is usually contemporary with 
the events related, from which I draw a fair 
conclusion favourable to the personal character 
of the Pope. There is no reason to believe 
that since his entrance into the Church his life 
has been otherwise than pure and blameless, and 
before that time authentic information is hard 
to be had. 

After winning the affection and respect of 
his people at Spoleto, he removed to a larger 
sphere as Bishop of Imola. There he remained 
thirteen years. His saloons were thronged by 
all that was philanthropic, literary, scientific, and 
socially eminent in Italy. He was an admirable 
host, a reconciler of men, an Italian Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster. His doors were at this 
time open to all opinions and parties, and you 
might jostle there against French politicians, 
English Protestants, Italian liberators, as well 
as German scientists and Papal Ultramontanes. 

His influence over the townsfolk at this difii- 
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cult crisis of political discontent and special 
revolt against papal exaction was very great 
and beneficial. He set up schools and work- 
houses, cared for the poor, and reformed the 
administration of justice. From the moment he 
entered the city of Imola for the first time, with 
almost regal pomp and splendour, to the time 
when he was raised to the papal throne, he was 
conspicuous for his love of ceremony and his 
attention to all the external attractions of the 
high Roman Catholic functions. 

His English biographer, T. A. TroUope, has 
been too hard upon what he calls his personal 
vanity, his love of pomp, and his passion for 
striking an attitude. I will not say that he was 
never vain. Into whose breast has not vanity 
sometimes crept } Is there none in yours, or 
in mine ? But the stories told to show this fail, 
I think, to convict him of anything beyond 
trying to make a good and wholesome impres- 
sion on a populace easily moved by externals. 

We hear, for instance, how in the last days of 
the Carnival at Imola, whilst the streets were 
filled with noisy revellers, and scenes of license 
and frivolity abounded without, the holy bishop 
was found on his knees before the high altar 
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in the open cathedral, absorbed in his devo- 
tions. 

Suddenly, in a broil, a man is stabbed on the 
very steps of the cathedral porch. The bishop 
rises, advancing in full episcopal robes towards 
the mob, kneels beside the dying man, sup- 
ports his head, and administers the last conso- 
lations and offices of religion in the very midst 
of the awestruck crowd. This may be called 
stagey and attitudinizing, but sympathy and 
charity might find milder terms. The fact is, 
that people who talk thus forget that all 
Italians attitudinize and pose. They have all got 
the justness of the dramatic sense about them, 
a thing which is left out of our northern compo- 
sition. We are not dramatic naturally, but the 
Italians and the French are in a high degree. 

I used to think Victor Hugo's style affected 
and over-stagey ; but when for the first time, 
not long ago (1877), I had the pleasure of 
passing an evening with him at his own 
house in Paris, his words sounded simple and 
forcible, and as natural as a child's, for all their 
grandiloquence. 

People used to say that General Garibaldi's 
addresses were inflated and artificial, but when 
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I heard him address the Neapolitans in i860, 
these inflated sentences were as natural and as 
simple in his mouth as our own colder words 
are in ours. 

We Northerners make too little allowance for 
the fiery and impulsive temperaments of the 
South. And my belief is that Pius IX. was no 
more vain and stagey than any one else in Italy. 

31. In 1846, on his accession to the Papacy, 
great oppression and mismanagement were 
going on throughout the Papal States. Dun- 
geons were full of political prisoners. Pius I X. 
suddenly proclaims a free pardon and amnesty, 
and is hailed as the saviour of his people. His 
state carriage is dragged to the Quirinal by the 
excited crowds. Can we wonder that he saw 
only the enthusiasm, not the danger, of these 
popular demonstrations ? At each public appear- 
ance such scenes were repeated. But it was not 
Pius IX., it was Mazzini, who was in reality 
pulling the strings. The great demagogue used 
to teach the people to assemble, to extol their 
new master's liberal concessions — and to ask 
for more. This right and habit of public meet- 
ing was now asserted and used by the repub- 
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lican leaders for their own purposes. Cries of 
Italian unity soon began to mingle with shouts 
for the liberal Pope. 

32. The Pope did not see then that the unity 
of Italy meant the death of the temporal power. 
He made concession after concession, and still 
the people pressed for more, and gathered in 
larger crowds in front of the Vatican, and began 
to dictate more extreme reforms. At last the 
Pope felt like a poor sheep who was being driven 
into the shambles, and he stopped suddenly, and 
made no more concessions. 

His allocutions now informed the people what 
they ought not to do and to ask, and how they 
ought not to assemble, and ought not to want 
what was opposed to papal authority and bad 
for themselves. 

Railways, asylums, schools, the cultivation of 
the Campagna, and an academy of sciences, 
were all very well; but they brought in their 
train a demand for freedom of discussion, 
reactionary clubs, a representative constitution, 
and the offer of ecclesiastical magistracies to 
laymen. This meant education, wealth, authority, 
and a government slowly transferred from the 
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priests to the people. The temporal power of 
the Pope was inconsistent with the Italia 
una of Young Italy. 

33. But It was too late to stem the current of 
the new master passion for political independence 
and constitutional government. At last the 
crisis came. It came when the Pope, who had 
to be supported for years by Austrian bayonets, 
refused to help the King of Piedmont to drive 
the Austrians out of Italy. 

Rapid events now bring the history quickly 
up to the great spiritual era of Pius IX/s reign. 
The Pope was besieged by a rabble in the 
Ouirinal, and there made to sign anything and 
everything in terror — a new constitution, the 
appointment of republican ministers, and I 
know not what besides. All which the Pope 
signed under protest, declaring his action null 
and void. Then came the flight to Gaeta, where 
he remained until the revolution had spent its 
first force. 

34. For the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the papal throne had been propped up by 
'Austrian bayonets; it was supported in the 
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second half by French bayonets. The story 
is too recent to need detailed repetition. 

In 1850 the Pope was restored to Rome by 
Napoleon III., whose friendly aid he had 
accepted in order to put down the Roman 
Republic, and from that moment the French 
influence and the French army overshadowed 
what remained to him of his temporal power. 

It is now that the new movement — the 
astounding spectacle of his spiritual and dog- 
matic supremacy — begins. Inch by inch his 
temporal power was beaten down, and at every 
fresh blow he asserted in some new form his 
spiritual authority. 

In 185 1, attacked in Piedmont, he calmly 
founds the Episcopal Church of Rome in 
England. 

In 1853, threatened again upon his frontier, 
he calmly founds the Episcopacy in Holland. 

In 1854, undisturbed by the mutterings of 
liberal and atheistical clubs and caf6s, in Rome, 
he calmly enacts the Dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

In 1855, while the stormy clouds of a final 
encounter gather between Piedmont and Austria, 
he reorganises the Austrian Episcopal Church. 
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In 1857, amidst the defections of the northern 
states and the breaking up of the Neapolitan 
kingdom, he makes a royal progress through the 
disaffected provinces, confirming, ordaining, al- 
locutionizing, and blessing those that curse him. 

By i860 the Dukedoms of Modena, Parma, 
The Marches, Umbria, Ancona, have been 
eaten up by Piedmont. Pius IX. is absorbed 
with royal receptions and spiritual functions at 
the Vatican. 

By 1868 his temporal power is left almost 
unprotected by France, who has Prussia on hex- 
hands. In 1870 France departs, Rome falls to 
Piedmont, and the Pope chooses this time to 
pronounce the dogma of his serene personal 
Infallibility ! 

I give you the words which define this new 
dogma — the personal infallibility of the Pope 
under certain conditions, and not merely his 
official infallibility as the mouthpiece of an 
GEcumenical Council. " The Roman Pontiff, 
when he speaks ex cathedrd — that is, when in the 
fulfilment of the office of pastor or doctor of the 
Christian Church, in virtue of his supreme 
apostolical authority, he defines a doctrine of faith 
or morals, to be held by all the Church, through 
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the Divine assistance promised him in blessed 
Peter — is endowed with that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer willed His Church 
to be endowed in defining doctrines of faith or 
morals, and, consequently, that such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves aloite, 
and not by consent of the Church, irreformabkr 

Such a doctrine may have been at times 
assumed, it was never dogmatically defined 
until the temporal power became extinct in 
1868-70. 

35. In 1876 the religious houses had been 
suppressed, monks and nuns turned adrift, and 
the Pope assumed the pathetic title of prisoner 
at the Vatican. Still, in his august, spiritual 
princedom, he held his court in the presence 
of crowds of devout pilgrims from all parts of 
the world, and received in that year over half 
a million in silver, gold, and ecclesiastical 
offerings. 

36. In 1877 he was on his death-bed, but 
Cardinal Manning was at Rome, and the aged 
Pontiff chose that moment to found the Roman 
hierarchy in Scotland. 
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37. We can but admire the prodigious activity 
of his declining years, and pray, for ourselves, 
that each one of us may be as hearty and 
earnest and untiring in his own vocation as 
was Pius IX. We can but long for a faith 
as firm and unwavering in what is true as that 
which he lavished upon his most questionable 
dogmas ; and, lastly, we must bow in reverence 
to his simple and supreme disinterestedness. 

People say he loved popularity ; but he threw 
it away the instant it collided with his own 
sense of duty. They say he loved pomp ; but 
since the occupation of Rome all ceremonies 
were suppressed, and all state reduced to its 
lowest expression within the narrow precincts 
of the Vatican. But no one can ever say that 
he loved money. He was as absolutely clear 
as his deadliest foe, the great bandit Garibaldi, 
or the Re Galantuomo, from the Italian vice 
of avarice. The man who could refuse an 
income of ;^i2i,ooo from the King of Italy 
could not but make a profound impression upon 
the people of that most mercenary land. The 
man who commanded the almost unlimited 
wealth of the faithful, and yet never advanced a 
relation or spent his revenues on aught but the 
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city of Rome and the Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the world, is at least entitled to our 
respect In his personal habits he was simple 
almost to a fault, however splendid at one time 
he may have seemed in his official capacity. 
The cardinals complained of there being no 
stove in his room, and the furniture was barely 
convenient. In later times,, even his reception- 
rooms at the Vatican were almost entirely 
without decoration or furniture — a mere chair 
at one end and a gilt angel kneeling to a 
crucifix at the other. The hangings and cover- 
ings were of every conceivable shade of faded, 
shabby red. 

38. Into the inner depths of the Pope's heart 
probably few have penetrated. His life for 
years was scarcely a private life at all. Although 
he had the faculty of inspiring deep reverence 
and affection in those about him, there is no 
reason to believe that he was ever capable of 
being deeply moved or influenced by private 
affection himself. His character was, if not 
superficial, at all events chiefly official : moulded 
almost entirely about the great ruling passion 
and faith in himself as Vicar of Christ and 
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supreme head of the Church. Had he per- 
sonally suffered much, it is doubtful whether he 
could have lasted so long ; but crises which 
distracted others left him calm, good-humoured, 
and unruffled, and he seems to have felt little 
either the ties of kindred or the loss of friends. 
His astonishing equanimity and suave de- 
meanour, however, broke down under protracted 
pain and disease at the last, and was very per- 
ceptible at some of his closing receptions. 

39. The routine of these receptions varied 
little. The morning business over, it was his cus- 
tom latterly to be conveyed in state, upon his 
couch, surrounded by the Guarda Nobile in full 
uniform and his cardinals, into the long reception- 
room of the Vatican. If the number of visitors 
was small, his irritation was ill concealed; if 
anything had gone wrong at the council board 
that morning, he vented his spleen upon the 
faithful or the admirers who were assembled to 
interview him. It was my fate to be of their 
number on one such unpropitious morning in 
the November of 1877. 

As I drove through the left arch leading 
out of the great space in front of St. Peter's, 
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and followed the road within the precincts of 
the papal premises, that which leads round the 
immense dome of Michael Ang^elo to the 
entrance of the palace, I could not help re- 
membering that I was driving down the middle 
of Nero's favourite circus, the spina or centre 
partition of which was marked by the obelisk 
now raised in front of St. Peter's. On this 
ground, for ever consecrated, as M. Renan says, 
the empire of Christ was founded anew in 
the outpouring of Christian blood by Nero 
himself. 

Here the Christians were smeared with pitch, 
and burnt, to light up the circus, whilst Nero, 
attired like a jockey, rode up and down, 
shouting to the pagan crowd. 

Here St. John may have narrowly escaped 
martyrdom in the tub of boiling oil ; and here 
St. Peter and St. Paul may have finally suc- 
cumbed after the great fire of Rome, which was 
laid by Nero to the charge of the Christians. 

With such thoughts I ascended the lower 
staircases which lead to the raised halls of the 
Vatican. The gaudy liveries — red, yellow, and 
black — of the Pope's house-guard, designed by 
Michael Angelo, have always seemed to me 
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curiously stagey; but they are no doubt rem- 
nants of that papal pomp which for centuries 
impressed and beguiled the people, and made 
the Roman Church so dear as a great popular 
.spectacle and amusement, as well as the dis- 
penser of rewards and punishments, and the 
supreme mother of consolation. 

The Pope receives usually after the busi- 
ness of the day — nominally at twelve o'clock. 
The guests — gentlemen in black dress suits, 
ladies in black, with black veils — are ushered 
into the stateroom, which is, as I have said, 
very shabby and bare, although its present 
dingy appearance is by no means to be taken 
as the measure of the papal magnificence of 
past times — nay, rather a symbol of the deep 
humiliation of the august prisoner of the Vatican. 

The Pope kept us waiting about an hour. 
Monsignor Stonor then entered, and spoke 
a few words to each. Presently the door was 
opened, and the Pope, very much muffled up, 
and borne in a kind of settee or litter by six 
carriers in. state, followed by some officers in 
uniform, guards, and cardinals, entered. He 
looked older and more puffy about the face 
than I expected, and very different from the 
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stately and benevolent ecclesiastic whom I had 
beheld celebrating Mass twenty years before in 
the Sistine Chapel. As he stopped at each 
person, who knelt to kiss his hand, he spoke a 
few words of recognition, to show that he knew 
who they were ; but his voice was very in- 
distinct, and he seemed to be suffering from 
a bad cold. At each moment a cardinal or 
attendant would approach and arrange some 
part of his wraps and drapery, and he got 
round the room very quickly. 

These formalities over, his Holiness was 
set down in the middle of the hall, and bade 
us gather more closely round him. In the 
course of the audience he said there were many 
hypocrites who came with reverent gestures, 
but who were secretly full of unbelief and 
mockery in their hearts. These were evil 
times : he warned us against hypocrisy. We 
must not suppose that he was taken in by 
appearances ; he had lived long enough to see 
through shams, and so forth. 

The old man raised himself, his voice rose, 
his eye flashed ; but only for a moment : a 
cough stopped him. A cardinal advanced and 
made a sign, which his Holiness received with 
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some impatience. Then in a hurried and 
somewhat inaudible tone he delivered his 
blessing to all assembled — to their children, 
their families, and their friends, using, I sup- 
pose, his regular formula. He was then borne 
off, his suite following, and we saw him no 
more. 

The impression left on my mind was that 
something had gone wrong, and I afterwards 
learned that the little lecture on hypocrisy 
was, in fact, not meant for us, but for certain 
parties who had that morning raised new 
difficulties in the already perplexed Vatican 
councils, no less than five cardinals having dis- 
approved of the repudiation of Father Curci, 
the too liberal writer and preacher. Another 
impression was undoubtedly left, that, in spite 
of age and infirmities, Pius IX. had still a 
will, and used it. He was not a puppet in 
the hands of his cardinals. Pius IX. was the 
Vatican policy, and the Vatican policy was 
Pius IX., and it was so to the end. 

The imperious vigour, the hoarse, almost 
vindictive, tone, of his lo conosco ! — "I know 
who is a hypocrite " — was the old non possumtis, 
the dogmatic sic jubeSy all over. Perhaps had 
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the good old man been less ruffled I might have 
had a more agreeable — I could scarcely have 
had a more characteristic — interview with a 
Pope who, for power, many-sidedness, influence, 
wealth, and popularity, has not had his equal 
for centuries. 

40. I have traced the story of the Pope s 
temporal power to its close. As the eleventh 
century saw in Pope Hildebrand's triumph over 
the Emperor Henry of Germany the triumph 
of the Pope's temporal sovereignty, so the nine- 
teenth has seen, in the passing of the Roman 
states to King Victor Emmanuel, the victory 
of the secular power over the Pope. 

But the spiritual dominion of Rome is not 
dead. Some may succumb to it out of fatigue 
and the deep need which every unquiet and 
speculative life has for rest; others out of in- 
difference ; and the mass in sheer ignorance. 

In an age and country where atheism and 
materialism are rife, and the bulk of the 
people uneducated, the dogmas of Rome will be 
readily accepted : the learned will leave them 
unopposed in contempt; the ignorant will be- 
lieve what they are told. But in an age of 
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rational and spiritual religion, when education is 
evenly diffused, the dogmas of Rome cannot 
survive. 

Rome's temporal power lasted so long, be- 
cause so long it was useful ; and her spiritual 
power only lasts because, in a measure, it still 
bears witness to the eternal needs and verities 
of the soul. 

This is the Pope s spiritual strength, whatever 
else it may have been — that he bears unfaltering 
witness, in a doubting age, to an outward and 
visible Church, to a spiritual world, to the im- 
mortality of the soul, the real survival of 
loved and lost ones, to the reality of a com- 
munion between God and man ; and these mes- 
sages will have vitality long after our little 
systems have had their day. 

But the weakness of Rome lies in the 
growing discord between her dogmas and the 
common sense of mankind ; her failure to re- 
cognise that all statements of truth are only 
approximate, and must make way for new ones ; 
her attempt to fasten the views and expressions 
of one age upon the next, which will often have 
nothing to say to them — in a word, the bane of 
Rome is " the immobility of her dogmas." 
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Once her dogmas were living doctrine — the 
best expression of spiritual truth which the 
world could grasp. 

It was better to believe in the Church of 
Rome than not to believe in any Church of 
Christ on earth ; and this was then the alter- 
native. 

It was belter to reverence relics, and to wor- 
ship the bread and wine, than not to reverence 
any holy things. 

It was better to be the slave of priestly 
direction, than not to obey any spiritual guid- 
ance within or without. 

It was better to worship the Divine mercy 
and love in the Virgin, than to confess only the 
God and Christ of the Middle Ages — a God of 
mere vengeance, and Christ a mere mechanical 
sacrifice for man. 

But the time came when the crude form or 
dogma had to pass away, and men had to be 
led to a better expression of truth; and then 
Rome stepped forth to fix the immobility of her 
dead letter upon the living and progressive 
spirit of Christendom. 

This is what is intolerable to our age. We, 
too, sigh to realise the spiritual facts which 
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Rome professes to bear witness to; but we 
can no longer accept her statements or her 
definitions, 

41. It is because every attempt to reform 
these from within has failed, and must fail, 
that we prophesy the approaching extinction of 
her spiritual as of her temporal power. In our 
own day, her finest minds have been paralysed 
or silenced, her noblest hearts broken, against 
the rock of her immobility. 

Montalembert struggled in vain, Lacordaire 
submitted against his conscience, in tears, De 
Lamennais was driven into open revolt, and 
Father Hyacinthe has gone out from among 
them. The authoritative fixed dogmas fulfil 
the apostolic prophecy, "It is the letter that 
killeth." Hungry and thirsty as we are for 
religious truth, we dare not do violence to our 
conscience, we dare not accept Rome's solution. 
We aspire to the " Spirit that giveth life." 

42. I too believe in an outward and visible 
Church, a kingdom of God set up on earth ; but 
my Church is not confined to the hierarchy of 
Rome. My " Church is a company of faithful 
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men, in which the pure word of God is preached 
and the sacraments duly administered." My 
Church is the great Vine, stretching forth its 
branches to the ends of the earth. All who 
aspire after God ; all who, in spirit and in truth, 
are witnesses for the better life on earth ; all 
who live and labour for one another in love, and 
seek even after an unknown God ; all who are 
thus comprehended in Christ s spirit, even whilst 
they but imperfectly comprehend Him; all 
these, of divers tongues and nations, -faithful 
and brave,, tender and true, to the highest 
human interests and the highest conscience 
within them, are the members of my Holy 
Catholic Church — the Church which is for all 
men — the Church militant, the Church trium- 
phant. 

I too believe in a voice of Truth on earth, 
but that voice is not the infallible voice of one 
priest presiding over a council of priests, or 
speaking on his own authority. My voice of 
Truth is the expression in each age of the 
highest spiritual perceptions of that age. Could 
any Pope really express from age to age, and 
sum up in his Bull, the thoughts of the best 
minds, the perceptions of the noblest hearts 
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on religion, he would then really represent 
the true level of Christian conscience in each 
age. But this he does not, cannot do. The 
Church then, if it is to be a living Church, must 
gather its best approximation to infallibility from 
many voices, it must be fed with the rills of 
many lives, vibrate with the spiritual harmonies 
of many souls. 

In this nineteenth century, for instance, 
Frederic Denison Maurice shall teach me anew 
to grasp the tender universal Fatherhood of 
God ; John Henry Newman shall reveal to me 
the beauty and power of ecclesiastical order; 
Pusey and Keble the culture and poetry of the 
spiritual life ; Edward Irving its most startling 
outward manifestations; Dean Stanley the 
breadth and elasticity of the great Christian 
community; whilst such noble enthusiasts as 
Faraday, Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Her- 
bert Spencer, shall reveal to me the evolution 
of the physical universe, and unfold to me the 
order, operation, and inconceivable majesty and 
complexity of the Almighty Intellect, 

It is because Rome turns a deaf ear to half 
these voices that papal infallibility is an assump- 
tion and a myth. 
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Are we unwilling — nay, we are powerless to 
accept the tempting offer of peace on easy 
terms, held out so seductively by the Mother of 
Churches. 

Do you not think if I knew where to go to a 
priest to regelate my life, I would go to-morrow ? 
But it is not so. God regulates my life, and 
there is no priest into whose hands I can commit 
my conscience ; nobody can save his brother's 
soul. You must let that alone for ever. You 
have got to work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling. God help you in it. I 
ask of the Church to lead me to no priest, but 
to lead me to God, to help me to hear His 
voice within, to know and be my highest self. 
No spiritual guide can stand between my soul 
and heaven or hell. 

Do you not think if I knew where to go for 
streams of everflowing grace, I would go to- 
morrow and take deep draughts ? If so many 
communions in the Lord's Supper represented 
so much spiritual medicine each time, the real 
solid conveyance to me of a soul- purifier or a 
sin-antidote, would I not take the sacrament 
every day ? Of course I would ; for is it not 
always easier to do than to be ? 
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If I knew somebody who would ease me 
from my load of sin ; if I could go to a priest 
who in a few words could loose me from this 
burden and defilement, and shrive me clean and 
pure, would I not go ? I would ! I would ! 
But, O my God, Thou hast taught me that 
repentance is not gained on such easy terms. 
Nothing but the sacrifice of myself will do. 
Sacrifice and burnt offerings Thou wouldest not, 
but a body hast Thou prepared for me. In that 
body I come, but it is to do Thy will; for against 
Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in 
Thy sight, and Thou alone canst purge me with 
hyssop so that I shall be clean; Thou alone 
canst wash me, that I shall be whiter than snow. 

43. It is because the English Reformation 
brings me back to something like a face to face 
encounter with my loving Saviour, and places 
back His Church on earth, with all its ceremonies, 
as the helper of my joy, and not the tyrant of 
my spirit, that I stand by the Reformation of 
Luther, and not by the Pope of Rome. The 
English Reformation re-states the positions and 
functions of the Christian Church. It places 
the sacraments in their real place. It dethrones 
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them from that mechanical despotism, that 
crushing materialism, which treads down with iron 
heel the spiritual energies of the soul. It makes 
them no more the vehicles for conveying me- 
chanical grace in a mechanical way, but it makes 
them and all ritual observances only so many 
outlets by which men s hopes and aspirations 
may ascend through the veil of the seen and 
temporal to the unseen and eternal Presence. 

And therefore I stand by the Church of Eng- 
land and the Reformation ; because the principle 
of the Reformation appeals to conscience and 
the right of private judgment ; because it affirms 
the need of re-stating religious truths and re- 
clothing theological tenets with living doctrine ; 
because it brings me to the living water like 
Christ, and, like Christ, leaves my mind unfet- 
tered and sets my spirit free* 
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one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ." 

45. The second ground of Confession is the 
desire to stand honestly with society. Amongst 
friends the fewer reticences the better. In the 
early days the Church was a family. Conceal- 
ment was a social treachery. To be what you 
seemed, to confess what you were, was the first 
thing due to that close community, where all 
took an interest in the character and doings of 
each, and each one felt himself bound to all by 
sacred ties of brotherhood and a common faith 
in the midst of an unbelieving world. Even 
now men have the same kind of instinct with 
regard to the inner circle of their friends. A 
change of opinion, a failure in business — even 
a conspicuous failure in conduct — is discussed 
frankly ; the rights or wrongs of the matter 
have to be openly admitted before confidence 
once shaken can be restored. No man amongst 
his intimates (and in the early Church all were 
intimates) can long be suffered to sail under 
false colours ; he cannot bear to do so. Con- 
fession is more tolerable ; the recurrent desire 
to be above board usually wins at last. 
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The third root of Confession is desire to be 
forgiven. Can anything add to Divine pardon ? 
Yes ! its realisation found in the human declara- 
ation of it There is sometimes a need for the 
Divine to pass through a human channel, and 
you often first realise that God forgives when 
the message comes from human lips. 

This is Absolution. It looses you from your 
sin — you start fair again. Thus confession of 
sin to man is seen to rest upon the three in- 
alienable bases, viz., Sympathy, Truth, and 
Charity, and will never be shaken — not by the 
denial of the Presbyterian, nor by misuse of the 
" Priest in Absolution," nor by the sneer of the 
cynic. 

46. I now turn to the New Testament, and 
ask. What saith the Scripture about Confession 
and Absolution ? 

1st Confession. ^* Confess your faults one to 
another^^ writes St. James (v. 16). Not to a 
priest only, although a priest, too, may be a 
man and a brother, and must not be excluded 
from the common Christian function of hearing 
the confessions of others and making his own. 

2nd. Absolution, I read (John xx. 20) that 
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Christ, on one of His last appearances to the 
disciples, breathed on them, and said, " Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained." There 
is nothing to show that only the apostles were 
present and received the power, although this 
has been argued from i Cor. xv. 5. Still, 
the apostles were but representative of the 
disciples, and the disciples of humanity. 

47 The power of binding and loosing from 
sin rests with a terrible reality and responsi- 
bility upon all human beings. It is exercised 
at discretion by Christians towards each other. 
When the priest — their servant for Christ's sake 
— takes upon himself to confess or to absolve, 
he only does it as the representative of the 
community. He does it not instead of them, 
but merely as their mouthpiece, because 
they are to do it. So St. Paul exhorts his 
people at Corinth to forgive a certain sinner. 
** To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive also : 
for if I forgave anything, to whom I forgave 
it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person of 
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Christ " (2 Cor. ii. 10). That is the true theory 
of Christian Absolution. Christ stands for the 
spiritual function of humanity, the apostles stand 
for Christ ; the clergy stand for the apostles, and 
the clergy are the representatives of the com- 
munity. It was as " the Son of man " that 
Christ forgave sins, and it is as the sons of 
men that we have to go and do likewise. 
As the Father sent Him, so He sends us. The 
message is unto you and unto your children. 

48. And what a tremendous power it is, and 
how neglected and withheld ! Men and women 
are perishing in body and soul because we 
will not loose them from their sins. We brand 
them ; we cast them out, and they perish. 
Why, we ought rather to forgive them until 
seventy times seven. So says Christ. But 
when a woman falls, for instance — or, rather, 
when a woman is found out — we thrust her 
down to the nethermost pit ; we compel her to 
become tenfold more the child of hell than our- 
selves. We place the iron heel of our respect- 
ability upon her and upon a whole class whom 
we have contributed to make and keep outcasts, 
and we say, " Down, down ! You shall not rise, 
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nor repent, nor be forgiven." And when some 
wretched girl, unable either to satisfy legiti- 
mately, or altogether repress, the sacred in- 
stincts of motherhood, succumbs, we are they 
who affix the irrevocable stigma which hurries 
her on to infanticide, and having closed up 
every avenue and driven her into that fatal 
decoy of crime, we wait quietly, at the other 
end, to fasten the rope round her neck, and 
thrust her, half insane with remorse and terror, 
out of a world that has ruined her without pity, 
and can strangle her without shame. 

I do not stand here to say what is to be done 
with those who are certainly as much sinned 
against as sinning, but I cannot help the words 
of my Lord ringing in my ears, as a com- 
mentary upon our Christian method, " Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone at her;" and 
I cannot help recurring to the practical sense of 
Paul, who, after condemning the offence and 
severely censuring the offender, stayed his hand 
short of the discipline of despair, and chided 
those who seemed eager to crush the sinner, 
with the apostolic utterance : ** Ye ought rather 
to forgive him and comfort him ; lest, perhaps, 
such an on^ should be swallowed up with over 
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much sorrow." We are not so particular ; our 
notions of pardon lie in the devilry of penal 
servitude for life^ and our ideas of radical re- 
form are bounded by the hangman's rope ! 

49. I will now sketch rapidly the history of 
Confession, showing how public confession was 
exchanged for private confession, and how that 
again developed into the well-known Auricular 
Confession and the Priest in Absolution. 

1st. In the early Church, when any one went 
wrong his conduct brought scandal on the 
whole of the little close society of Christians. 
They felt it keenly ; the sinner must either 
reform or go out. The same kind of discipline 
prevails in many Nonconformist congregations, 
like that of Mr. Spurgeon. The people know 
each other and judge each other. 

In Church discipline Mr. Spurgeon is much 
nearer the practice of apostolic times than the 
Established Church, and necessarily so. That 
kind of discipline is only submitted to when 
people belong to much the same class in 
society, and have common interests, standards, 
and similar feelings. 

In the Church of England, with its distinct 

H 
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classes that don't mix, the simple paternal and 
social government of a Paul at Corinth is out 
of the question. But in Paul s days nothing 
was simpler. The offender went to the pres- 
byter, confessed his fault — sometimes in the 
Christian assembly, sometimes to their repre- 
sentative or minister — the presbyter imposed a 
penance as a proof of sincerity, absolution was 
given, and the sinner was received back. 

50. 2ndly. In the third century St. Cyprian, 
in his twelfth Epistle to the Romans, De lapsis 
in persecutiontbuSy recommends, in the innocence 
of his heart, before the evils of auricular con- 
fession had become patent, *'to confess to a 
minister," for that *' this satisfaction and re- 
mission by a priest is acceptable to God." In 
the third century Tertullian also {De Pcenitentid) 
alludes to the necessity of penitence, which he 
defines as confession, contrition, and satisfac- 
tion. Then comes a change. How did the 
more or less open public confession cease ? 
How was private confession confirmed as a 
Church practice ? The historian Sozomen tells 
us it happened that a woman confessed openly 
something awkward about a priest This sort 
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of revelation, for the prestige of the Church and 
clergy, had to be stopped ; and so 

3rdly. About the fourth century public con- 
fession fell into disuse, and private confession 
became the regular practice ; and 

4thly. We are not surprised to find the astute 
Pope Leo I., in the fifth century, declaring 
that priests need not enforce public confession, 
and that confession to a priest was enough ; and 

5thly. We discern the practical ability of In- 
nocent III., in the thirteenth century, at the 
Fourth Lateran Council, when he decided that 
auricular confession was obligatory once a year 
— a practice which has ever since been the 
formal rule in the Roman Church. 

» 
51. I have now traced Confession from its. 

spontaneous source in the heart, from its simplest 
form, to its crystallised and most pernicious 
caricature in Auricular Confession, as practised 
by the Romanists and the Brethren of the 
Holy Cross. But I have all through viewed it 
as an isolated fact. I wish now to place it 
historically in that great ecclesiastical system 
of which it forms a natural and almost a neces- 
sary part. 
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I must go back for a moment to a.d. 590, 
the date of the famous Pope Gregory the 
Great. Take a bird's-eye view of Europe. In 
Britain we were entering upon those struggles 
associated with what has popularly been called 
the Saxon Heptarchy, The Franks, under 
Clovis, had laid the foundation of the French 
Empire ; the Germans were settling under 
various tribes those national divisions which, 
until lately, they retained; the kingdom of 
Bavaria had just appeared; Spain and Portugal, 
under the Visigoths and Suevi, were divided 
as they are now; and in Italy the struggle, out 
of which rose the Exarchate of Ravenna, and 
those territorial divisions with which we are all 
familiar, was drawing to its close. 

The old Roman Empire had gone to pieces. 
What could take its place ? What could weld 
together and organise once more into civilised 
communities the wild, vigorous races that knew 
no right but might ? There was but one power 
in Europe fit to cope with the age — the power 
of the Church, centring in the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

The genius of dominion had passed from the 
Emperor to the Pope of Rome ; and the mantle 
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of power which fell on the shoulders of Gregory 
was destined to invest the Papacy with a splen- 
dour of absolute spiritual and temporal power 
beside which the star of the greatest of the 
Caesars grows pale indeed. 

The vision which rose before this ambitious 
and consummate administrator was a vision of 
universal dominion. The power of the keys 
was destined to unlock the riddle of the age. 
The nations of the earth, just struggling into 
self-consciousness, were to be claimed and bap- 
tised under the authority of the Vicar of Christ, 
who then and there, laid the foundation of 
Rome's second greatness — her ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

How Gregory sketched the rough pro- 
gramme, planted his bishops and organisers in 
every land, and struck out the prodigious out- 
line which was filled in by the masterly hands 
of his successors, is matter of history. 

Under Gregory the monastic, system was 
completed ; the ceremonial of the Mass settled ; 
the Church erected into an asylum free from 
the arm of secular authority ; decretal epistles, 
second in assumed importance to the Bible 
only, poured forth from Rome ; legates and 
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emissaries swarmed into all parts of Europe 
and settled down, armed with authority of an 
indefinite, but not less awe-inspiring, nature; 
and finally an ecclesiastical system, complete and 
perfect in all its parts, was soon devised, under 
the influence of which the rude people of 
Europe were one after another brought as sup- 
pliants to the papal throne. 

52. Time would fail me to enumerate the 
special institutions by which Rome carried out 
her ambitious, and, on the whole, salutary 
designs. I may instance miracles, visions, pil- 
grimages, monasteries, convents, feasts, fasts, 
sacraments, indulgences, auricular confession, 
ordeals, the crusades, patronage, the Inquisition. 

But Auricular Confession is now plaiced ; it is 
seen in its true relation to that system of which 
it is a part, the system of Rome — that great 
mother of Churches who presided so ably over 
the birth and baptism of the nations of modern 
Europe, but was destined to be outgrown by 
her children — children of a new age, who, on 
discovering the blots upon their mother's es- 
cutcheon, exposed them ruthlessly, and swore 
no longer to be held by the leading-strings 
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which at last served only to hamper their free- 
dom and deform their growth. 

For England the decisive struggle came at 
what has been called the Reformation. Eng- 
land, not without many tears and much blood ; 
not without vague yearnings towards her old 
mother, and many regrets ; yet, on the whole, 
firmly and finally, England put her foot down 
at the Reformation : ist, on points of doctrine ; 
2nd, on points of discipline. On points of doc- 
trine, because they were false ; on points of 
discipline, because they had been proved failures 
and dangerous to morals. 

53. In doctrine, England rejected the sacrifice 
of the Mass in the Lord's Supper, the miracu- 
lous power of the priesthood, and the supremacy, 
ecclesiastical and temporal, of the Pope of 
Rome. In discipline, England rejected the 
celibacy of the clergy, the monasteries and the 
nunneries, many of the feasts and fasts, the 
homage paid to the Virgin and the saints, in- 
dulgences and penances, the incessant inter- 
ference of the priest with domestic life, and 
Auricular Confession. Exception may be taken 
in detail to this statement as incomplete or too 
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sweeping, but substantially this is what England 
meant and what England did, and what the 
Prayer Book and the general practice of the 
English Church teaches. 

54. I know very well it will be answered the 
Ritualists take their stand on the Prayer Book. 
It is true. The Prayer Book is certainly a 
compromise. Half England leaned still to the 
old faith, and a manual drawn up for the use of 
all England was bound to deal tenderly with 
the old things that were then passing away. 
But they ze/^r^ passing away, and England meant 
them to pass away ; and if the letter of the Prayer 
Book supported here a vestment, and contained 
there a prayer of baptismal regeneration, or a 
dubious allusion to transubstantiation, or a 
mild and occasional reference to something like 
Auricular Confession in the most mild and occa- 
sional form, no honest and unprejudiced man 
can contend for a moment that the Reformers 
did not know their own minds, or failed to 
express their opinions clearly in the Prayer 
3ook on these points. 

No ; and the Ritualists feel this, for whilst 
picking out carefully all the Prayer Book allu- 
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sions which bear them out, and standing with 
one foot on these, they presently shuffle off", and 
stand with both feet on the early Roman 
Catholic foundation. They do this palpably 
by reiterating ad nauseam that their object is 
to restore the doctrine and the practice of the 
pre- Reformation age. 

"Gentlemen," we might fairly say, **your 
tactics are unworthy of the subtlety of the great 
Roman doctors whom you admire — of Gregory, 
of Leo, of Aquinas. The Prayer Book or 
Romanism, but please not both. Either the 
Prayer Book really is on your side — in which 
case rest and be thankful ; or it is not — in 
which case Rome is your place ; but it is poor, 
not to say unscrupulous, policy to cling to an 
occasional letter in the Prayer Book which 
galvanises your opinions into a momentary life 
in the teeth of the whole spirit, purpose, and 
plan of the Prayer Book, which kills your doc- 
trine and cuts away your foundations from 
under your feet ! " 

55. The quarrel of the laity at large with the 
Ritualists is clear and pronounced. " You are 
trying," it is justly urged, " without disguise to 
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bring back the special doctrines and practices 
which English people after centuries of trial 
decided to be untrue and immoral in teaching 
and tendency. The " Priest in Absolution " is 
a detail, and a very bad detail ; but if you turn 
to the Prayer Book, there can be no manner of 
doubt as to what the Church teaches about 
Confession and Absolution, and it is not at all 
what the Brethren of the Holy Cross inculcate, 
but something quite different. Let us see. 
Note the chief allusions to the matter in the 
Church Prayer Book. They are three. 

I St. The Confession and Absolution at the 
opening of the morning service. Both acts are 
public, and although it is asserted that power 
and commandment are given to the minister to 
'' declare diVidi pronounce absolution," &c., yet the 
words " He {i.e., God) pardoneth and absolveth," 
&c., closely follow, and nothing can be simpler, 
nothing clearer, nothing less like the Brethren 
of the Holy Cross. 

2nd. The exhortation in the Communion 
Service directs that, if any one has doubts, or is 
troubled in mind, he may come to the clergyman, 
open his grief, receive absolution or spiritual 
advice, if he feels he wants it — all very unlike 
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the pressure to confession applied by the Breth- 
ren of the Holy Cross. 

3rd. In the Visitation of the Sick, and this 
is the chief sentence which is supposed to 
make for auricular confession. " Here shall 
the sick person be moved to make a special 
confession of his sins, if he feel his con- 
science troubledy &c,, after which confession 
the priest shall absolve him." Here I allow the 
Prayer Book sails very near the wind, but not 
too near, except when it falls into the hands of 
Priests in Absolution. In a solemn moment, 
as death draws on, the man is exhorted to wind 
up his affairs, set his house in order, make a 
clean breast of it with the world, and prepare to 
meet his God. Then the minister, at once the 
friend and official representative of the people, 
invites his confidence as an act of the highest 
Christian sympathy, as the last burden that 
he or any one can bear with the departing 
brother. He not only invites, he helps him to 
unburden his spirit, not as a duty, but to meet 
him halfway, "if he feel his conscience troubled." 
At the close God s pardoning love is declared 
to be sure, and human lips pronounce the 
Divine absolution ; and all this, by the bedside 
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of the dying, in its exceptional nature, in its 
touching solace and occasional aspect, is again 
unlike the priest, with his confessional manual, 
in his confessional box, after the manner of the 
Holy Cross. 

56. I object, then, to Auricular Confession as 
practised in the Roman Church, and in our own 
by Priests in Absolution, ist. Because, whilst 
leaning upon the broken reed of an occasional 
letter, it is opposed to the spirit of the Prayer 
Book and the teaching and character of the 
Church of England. 2nd. Because it is part of 
a false systeni and of a religious theory which 
explains nothing, and fails to account for the 
facts of life. For at the root of Confession lies 
the heresy that the natural feelings are wrong. 
It is the old asceticism (so grand as a religious 
reaction, so false as an independent system) that 
cries ** Unclean ! unclean ! " until we fear to 
eat, or touch, or taste, or handle, or enjoy, and 
go about with downcast eyes ; fancying that to 
have a good appetite is a little wrong, and that 
all that is pleasant or beautiful comes from the 
devil. 

The whole of this business is carried out by 
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the good Father Ignatius at Llanthony. You 
have got to lie on a sham bier, and be covered 
with a sham pall, and die to the world ! Why- 
should you die to the world ? Who wants you 
to die to the world ? 

The world which Paul died to was the world 
of Caligula and Nero, not the world of Queen 
Victoria. This world is a world for you to 
understand and purify and improve. You live 
as a Christian amongst Christians ; not as of 
old, like a hunted hare amongst wolves. 

Christ said better when He prayed, not that 
His own should be taken *' out of the world, 
but that they should be kept from the evil." 

I object, 3rdly, to the minute, unhealthy 
scrutiny of systematic Auricular Confession. 
Why should you be always prying into your 
soul, any more than into your lungs or your 
stomach ? Why cannot you let it alone ? Moral 
and physical life is most healthy when least con- 
scious. At times there will come disorder in 
both, which must be watched and attended to , 
but he who is always asking how his soul does, 
and explaining it to others, is no better than 
a dyspeptic hypochondriac ; he is a poor crea- 
ture, a mere moral valetudinarian. 
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57, And as for these confession manuals for 
the priests, why, by the time a man is thirty, he 
knows quite enough about sin, and if he knows 
less than his penitent, so much the better for both. 

Nothing is gained by a minute recapitula- 
tion of things unfit for publication. The ease 
of conscience got thereby is itself a disease ; a 
general statement ought to be quite enough. 
You have no business to go acting over again 
your sin, and raking out all the dirty nooks 
and corners of a weak mind in a weak moment. 
When you have done what you are ashamed of, 
repent, forget, and do better next time ; but, for 
God's sake, let the Priest in Absolution manuals 
alone. Why place a lighted match to dry 
tinder ? 

And for little children the thing called Auri- 
cular Confession is monstrous ! Children have 
bad tendencies — bad habits. You call these 
things sins. Nonsense! You magnify these 
tilings at your peril and to their ruin. 

A child does not know, ought not to know, 
ought not to think or understand at all about 
these things. A child is only to fed it must 
not do this or that The nurse is the person, not 
die priest; the mother and father. But the priest 
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in the nursery ! The thing is shameful ! Turn 
him out ! You make a childish habit into a sin 
by calling it one. Good nursery discipline — 
wise and decisive, and, above all, not too grave, 
not too serious or prolonged, and not introspec- 
tive at all ; good habits, clear, honest feelings, 
simplicity and obedience, cheerfulness, little 
reasoning, and no mystery — that is what we 
want in the nursery ; not the Priest in Abso- 
lution. 4thly. I object to Auricular Confession 
because, as a system, it has failed. Individuals 
may reap benefit, but as a system it was given 
up at the Reformation, along with celibacy and 
other Church disciplines, because it made people 
impure and corrupted society. 

Englishmen will never get over these stub- 
born facts. They have a keen eye for what 
works practically — and they see how a thing 
works. It is all very well to say, " Good men 
will not abuse the Confessional." No one wishes 
to denounce the Catholic religion in the persons 
of men like Pension, Massillon, or the Cur6 
D'Ars ; but for the evils of the system we look 
to such papal rowdies as Tetzel, with his in- 
dulgences, and such fiends of the Inquisition as 
Dominic and Castelnau. 
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58. Nothing is more vile than the attacks 

made by the press upon those excellent, though, 

as we think, misguided men who advocate Auri- 
cular Confession. 

It is a poor and always a dangerous policy to 
blacken the character of men whose opinions 
you consider dangerous. 

Depend upon it, if anything could be said 
personally against such men as good Mr. 
Mackonochie, Mr. Carter of Clewer, or Father 
Ignatius, it would have been said ; but they 
are all good men and true, according to their 
lights — ^although we should like to put out some 
of their lights if we could, but they must be 
extinguished by argument, not calumny. Yet, 
when all is said, their theory is false ; their 
system was tried, and failed miserably. We 
do not want to try it again. 

59. Then say the Ritualists, " Don't, but leave 
us alone." You might as well say leave the 
cholera alone. What would be the consequence ? 
The cholera would spread; and if dissentient 
pulpits and pamphlets, as the recognised organs 
of a wide-spread public sentiment, left the Con- 
fessional alone, the Confessional would spread. 
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60. But the true remedy, which I have often 
indicated, is twofold, ist. Freer Christian con- 
verse in the community ; freer sympathy, ready 
to bear burdens, to receive and give confessions, 
to relieve and comfort the oppressed in mind, 
body, and estate. 2nd. Freer access to the 
clergy in friendly relations, and freer use of the 
clergy as official representatives of the Chris- 
tian functions of the community. Although no 
spiritual magician, the minister is your ser- 
vant for Christ's sake ; he is bound to hear you 
if you have no one else to go to ; he is your 
official friend in Christ; and in this great city 
of friendless waifs and strays, many do find it 
a comfort to have at least one person in every 
district to whom they can go without introduc- 
tion or apology, and make known their griefs, 
confess the burden of their sins, and receive 
from human lips, if they require it, the assurance 
of God's pardon and absolution, 

6 1 . But although this is so, and although these 
very words of mine will doubtless be severed 
from their connection, as so many words of 
mine have been, and reprinted in High Church 
papers, as supporting High Church views, 
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I Still maintain that the use of Confession 
here set forth as opposed to the abuse of the 
Confessional is strictly scriptural, strictly or- 
thodox, and, as far as the poles asunder, 
removed from the doctrines of the "Brethren of 
the Holy Cross" and the discipline of the 
'* Priest in Absolution/' 
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62. What ought I to do? 

63. " What God commands/' 

64. " What Conscience says." 

65. Where these Popular Answers fail. 

66. The " God Conmiands '* examined in 

the Old and New Testaments. 

67. Divine Principles — Virtue, Truth, 

Benevolence. 

68. The ** Conscience Commands " ex- 

amined — the Patriarch, the 
Mormon, the Christian, and the 
Protestant. 

69. Opinion Changes — Capital Punish- 

ment — the Lord's Day. 

70. We must seek for a Central Principle 

of Action. 

71. Will Christianity supply this? 

8z. Prayer for 



73. Talisman of Divine Law is Love, and 
Love means Happiness : the 
End of Divine Purpose is Hap- 
piness. 

73. The Chief Good is the highest desir- 
able consciousness of all Sentient 
Beings : this judges the systems. 

74. Asceticism, Licentiousness, Avarice, 
Selfishness, &c. 

75. Perfection and Goodness Tested. 

76. Wise Laws and Opinions must be 
those Conducive to Happiness. 

77. The Fulness of Joy. 

78. The Upward Strain of Sacrifice. 

79. Message to the Young — *' Fight for 
the higher Appetencies ! " 

80. Intuition and Utilitarianism — oppo- 
site sides of the same medal. 

the Chief Good, 
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A TRIBUTE TO *' METHODS OF ETHICS.'' 




^HERE are two questions which will 
haunt every man to his grave. The 
first is, " What ought I to do ? " and the 
second is, " Why ought I to do it ? " The answer 
to these questions lies in the discovery of what 
I have called the Chief Good. Decide clearly 
what it is that makes life worth having; dis- 
cover what is the real ground of all right law, 
of all Divine principle, of all reasonable human 
conduct; then, and not before, you will answer 
these two questions, "What ought I to do?" 
and "Why ought I to do it?" And you mtcst 
answer them. Duty and the sanction of duty, 
that is the knowledge which alone is power; 
the knowledge of the sane life, the knowledge 
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of the Chief Good. In the giddy joys of the 
senses, in the pride of intellectual pursuits, in 
the heaping up of gold, in the wielding of power, 
a veiled figure lays an iron grip upon you, and 
you are bound to hear the sharp personal ques- 
tion, "Ay, but what ought you to do ?" Pleasure 
is good, and gold is good, and success is good ; 
but there come solitude and pain, and loss and 
old age, and death and judgment. What ought 
you to have done ? and why ought you to have 
done it ? 

Now the old answers to these questions look 
plain and straightforward, and yet they are 
felt to be every day more and more unsatisfac- 
tory, and in reality they beg the question they 
profess to settle. The first is the God answer^ 
the second is the conscience answer. 

63. I St. *'You ought to do what God com- 
mands," that is your duty. Did ever anybody 
doubt that? No! but the question is, What 
does God command ? 

If you do not God's commands, God will pun^ 
ish you. That is the sanction. Doubtless there 
is always a penalty for a breach of Divine law, 
but put in this way the threat proves inopera- 
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tive. The Jews believed in temporal and instant 
retribution, but, as experience shows us, this by 
no means always follows (although it does 
sometimes, as when a drunkard gets a headache 
the next morning). The Christians believe in 
future rewards and punishments ; but the future 
Heaven and Hell, in losing its definite mediaeval 
furniture and imaginative setting, has lost much 
of its power as a police, and is found less than 
ever to deter men from wrong-doing or spur 
them on to right living. Do right, or God will 
ptmish yotiy is tolerably useless now as a duty 
and a sanction, without a good deal of explana- 
tion, as I will presently show. 

64. 2nd. " You ought to do what your con- 
science tells you," that is your duty. Did ever 
any one doubt that ? No one. The only question 
is, **What does your conscience tell you?" If 
you obey the inner voice you will have the re- 
ward of a good conscience. That is the sanction. 
But unfortunately the mere prospect of the re- 
ward of a good conscience is found in the great 
majority of cases inadequate to deter men from 
evil, or spur them on to good. Obey your con- 
science, and conscience will reward you, is again 
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inadequate as a duty and a sanction, without a 
good deal of explanation, as I will presently 
show. 

65. In each of the popular answers the point 
to be resolved is similar. No one denies that 
God's laws should be kept, but do we really know 
under all circumstances what God's will really is ? 
No one denies that conscience must be obeyed, 
but is every one's conscience alike ? does it 
under all circumstances give us clear, infallible 
answers ? We will discuss the God answer 
first more carefully, and then return to the con- 
science answer. 

66. 1st. With reference to God. You ought to 
do what God commands. How are we to know 
God's will? There are Divine rules and Divine 
principles. You will look to the Bible and you 
will find them there. I want you to see at once 
how necessary it is to understand that what is 
often called a common-sense explanation requires 
further explanation and illustration, so that it 
becomes incumbent upon every man to sound 
well the ground of his knowledge and his faith, 
and to ask himself what he means when he says, 
God commands that, or conscience says this. 
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In the Old Testament you will find wholesale 
destruction and murder, or something very like 
Bulgarian atrocities (i Sam. xv. 3), apparently 
recommended by God. In the Old Testament 
you will find a formulary, *'Thus saith the 
Lord," "God spake," and **God said this and 
that," put into the mouth of every prophet and 
legislator, on all kinds of occasions. On one 
occasion you will find Jeremiah prophesied, 
'*Thus saith the Lord," with a statement which 
did not come true at all, and after that accounted 
for it thus (Jer. iv. 10; xx. 7), *'Lord, thou 
hast deceived me, and I was deceived." 

Then as to definite laws purporting to ex- 
press God's will. Observe those relating to 
marriage, observe the practice of the Patriarchs, 
which we do not think fit at all for Christians. 
Well, for that time and people we say it might 
have been best, and so we get over the diffi- 
culty; but the truth still remains that God's 
laws, or, I should say, the human statement of 
them, are not always fixed, but are subject to 
change and modification. You will find laws 
about murder and the avenger of blood, which 
we cannot acknowledge now as high or even 
respectable ; rules of benevolence in the treat- 
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ment of servants, which seem to us barbarous ; 
and slavery and polygamy countenanced whole- 
sale. All these things in fact were mere approxi- 
mations towards justice and right. As rules of 
conduct they have been superseded. 

Oh ! but you will say. This was in another 
age. Quite so. And so such reputed Divine 
laws are not good for us, because we have got a 
deeper insight into the nature of morality and 
into spiritual life itself. 

67. When, therefore, I want to know what 
God commands now, I cannot rely implicitly 
upon the so-called Divine rules of the past. Shall 
I rely upon Divine principles ? Surely there is 
no need of explanation there. There is Virtue, 
there is Truth, and Benevolence — these are 
Divine things. May I not learn God's will by 
relying upon them ? 

Ay, but what is Virtue? what is Truth? what 
is Benevolence? In one age you find virtue 
synonymous with valour — a brave man was 
called a virtuous one. In another age you will 
find virtue synonymous with chastity — a chaste 
man was called a virtuous one. A man in one 
age might be brave and ' not chaste, and in 
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another chaste and not brave, and yet in each 
he would be called virtuous ; while in another 
age, a man who was neither brave nor chaste 
might be incorruptible on the judgment seat, 
and therefore he would be called a virtuous 
man. Therefore the definition of virtue changes 
from age to age, although we feel the idea, in 
itself, so often imperfectly stated and more im- 
perfectly realised, belongs to the eternal order 
of things, and is fitly called a Divine principle. 

Or take truth. Pilate asked, not without 
considerable point. What is truth ? Have you 
never echoed his words when you have gone 
round to different churches and chapels, and 
when you have read different works about 
religion ? Have you never asked what is 
truth .»* Look in your Old Testament, see what 
is called truth there. Look at the statements 
about God there. Look in your New Testa- 
ment, see what is called truth there. You will 
find different definitions of truth, and in the 
realm of things about us truth is not a constant 
but a variable quality, just as we rise to the 
higher or sink to a lower apprehension of it in 
particular cases. 

Or again, what is benevolence ? What am 
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I to do in this matter, and how may I be 
benevolent ? Throwing my money away in 
the street ? That was the monastic idea of 
benevolence, but that is not our idea. Many 
things which seem to be benevolent at first 
sight are not so at all, and we need to be care- 
ful. So, then, as Divine rules break down, so 
do Divine principles. Virtue, benevolence, truth, 
without explanation, are not sufficient guides, 
although they may be the lode-stars — stars by 
which the mariner steers in the dark ocean. 
They are not sufficient guides unless he ex- 
amines the position of those stars by his com- 
pass — unless he ascertains all he can about 
them and their movements in relation to his 
own position. 

68. Then you say. Oh ! but my conscience 
tells me what it is right to do. This is the con- 
science answer. Does your conscience agree 
with the conscience of past ages ? The con- 
science of the Patriarchs, for instance, told them 
that something very like the Mormon s practice 
was the right practice in marriage, but our con- 
science teaches us something different. The 
conscience of the Christians at the time of the 
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Reformation in the days of Henry VIII., Mary, 
or Elizabeth, taught that the torture of human 
beings, in order to extort a confession of faith, 
was in accordance with the Divine wilL The 
consciences of many excellent inquisitors were 
probably quite easy when they stretched the 
heretic on the rack. But our conscience will 
not tolerate that : we have got beyond it. So 
then conscience can be trained in one way and 
in another way, and its verdict will alter accord- 
ing to training. 

69. You have at this very moment the 
strangest spectacle of public opinion in a transi- 
tion state upon various important questions. 
Men are, as it were, feeling about, trying to 
find what is really the Divine will and purpose 
with regard to particular questions. 

Take the question of capital punishment. 
There was at one time, in the public mind, no 
doubt about the Divine nature of the rule that 
whosoever shed man's blood, by man should 
his blood be shed ; but now some of us are 
of a very different opinion, as one set of people 
are in favour of capital punishment, and another 
are for its abolition. 
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The Lord*s day observance is another ques- 
tion in a transition state. People are slowly 
getting better informed, and so are gradually 
ceasing to confound the Sabbath day, which is 
Saturday, with the Lord's day, which is Sunday ; 
and accordingly the conscience begins to tell a 
different tale about what is or is not lawful to 
be done on Sunday, The freedom of rest and 
worship is beginning to emerge, and the need 
of wholesome recreation is beginning to be felt 
and admitted as the right of the people at large 
on that day. 

70. So then it is not a question of whether God 
ought to be obeyed or not — of course He ought 
to be obeyed — but it is a question of what God 
really does command us to do. It is not a 
question of whether conscience ought to be 
respected or not, but it is a question of what 
the verdict of conscience ought to be in a 
variety of cases. Now what does all this mean } 
It means that we must seek some essential 
principle of thought to guide us under the diffi- 
culty. The central principle or touchstone of 
conduct must teach us how to fix again Divine 
law which has been proved to be variable ; how 
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to define and apply to our present needs the 
Divine principles of virtue, truth, or benevo- 
lence, which, barely stated, are merely vague ; 
and how to educate conscience steadily along 
the right lines of the Divine will, so that it 
shall truly give and deliver a right verdict. 

These seem to me to be questions which are 
profoundly agitating men's minds at the present 
time, and if men do wrong it is not always 
because they wish to do wrong, but because 
sometimes they do not know what to do. They 
are dissatisfied with statements of religious 
truth, dissatisfied with the theories of benevo- 
lence, and sometimes even at sea about what 
constitutes real virtue. 

71 . Shall I ask Christ to help me here ? I know 
that this is a time when many of His disciples 
go back and walk no more with Him ; and once 
again He seems to turn to the Twelve, the 
eternal representatives of His ministers, and 
say, " Will ye also go away ? " and I ansv;er, 
like Simon Peter, " Lord, to whom shall we 
go ? thou hast the words of eternal life." The 
Christian religion is on its trial. Is it goin^ to 
solve our practical difficulties ? Is it going to 
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answer the questions of the nineteenth century 
by revealing once more a principle of central 
harmony, around which, as around our great 
life-giving sun, they shall revolve like tributary 
planets ? 

72. Yes, my friends. The talfsman of life, of 
Divine law, of human conduct, the Chief Good, 
stands already revealed, and revealed by Christ. 
It is Love ! ** God is love, and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him." And 
how, and how only can love — the love of God 
or the love of man — be manifested ? In one 
way. In the promotion of happiness, in work- 
ing for the desirable consciousness of all sen- 
tient beings. That one word happiness is the 
realisation and manifestation of love, and it is 
the large and harmonious principle of which we 
are in search. Lay hold upon this, as you 
would lay hold upon eternal life itself. Cease 
to believe that love lies at the root of God's 
legislation, and you are lost. Cease to believe 
that love is the one principle which must con- 
trol and co-ordinate the different branches of 
human conduct and morality, and you are lost. 
Cease to believe that conscience has any other 
safe guide, and you are lost. And remember 
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love means happiness — the highest desirable 
consciousness of all sentient beings. 

73. If then this is the Chief Good, if Jove 
is enough — and if love means happiness — what 
ought I to do ? I ought, as far as I know 
how, not only to seek my own happiness, 
but to promote the highest desirable conscious- 
ness of all sentient beings. Why ought I to 
do this ? Because this is an end which not 
only satisfies our own legitimate hunger for 
happiness, but also " satisfies our imagination 
by its vastness and sustains our resolution by 
its comparative permanence and security." ' 

The " highest desirable consciousness " — not 
the pleasures of the senses, nor the activities of 
the intellect, although these are good, or the 
stifling of sense and intellect in so-called spiri- 
tual excitement, although the religious emotions 
are indispensable to the health and purity of 
life — but the highest desirable consciousness 
lies in the feeling that the whole man is entering 
into fruition and joy, and which can alone be 
when the various parts of his being are con- 
sulted and exercised, each in due subordination, 

» Sidgwick's " Methods of Ethics.'' 
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the lower to the higher — " body, soul, and 
spirit." And when, in obedience to this law 
impressed upon his being, he has thus worked 
out his own salvation and happiness, it will be 
found in the main — and the better society is the 
more it will be found — that in this patient self- 
development, so productive of the best personal 
joy, he has in reality been promoting also the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

And yet observe that the common moral 
instinct against living for pleasure is a right 
one. First, because by pleasure is not usually 
meant the highest desirable consciousness, which 
involves all kinds of self-control and discipline ; 
but by pleasure is meant any kind of narrow 
and immediate enjoyment, especially if it be of 
a selfish and licentious kind. And secondly, 
because, as a matter of fact, if we live in detail 
consciously for pleasure, we lose it. 

The Chief Good — the highest desirable con- 
sciousness — can alone be won by living in the 
almost unconscious discharge of duties both to 
ourselves and others which have indeed happi- 
ness for their ground and justification, but are 
nevertheless done disinterestedly. This is the 
meaning- of those words — " Whosoever will 
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save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it." 

But still happiness in its wide and true sense, 
as the highest desirable consciousness for our- 
selves and all men, stands revealed as the un- 
shaken ground of the Divine purpose, the will 
of God, the desire of all flesh, and the aspiration 
of immortal spirits. It also becomes the true test 
of right and wrong, it judges the systems, or, 
as Mr. Sidgwick has it, '' we necessarily con- 
ceive God's end to be Universal Good, and if 
we have been right in. interpreting this as uni- 
versal Happiness, it must be that which He 
designs and aims at ; and we can hardly believe 
that in a world morally governed it can be 
reasonable for us to act in conscious opposition 
to what we believe to be the Divine design. 
Hence, if in any case, after calculating the conse- 
quences of two alternatives of conduct, we choose 
that which seems likely to be less conducive to 
happiness generally, we cannot but expect to 
suffer." I repeat, then, this test of the Universal 
Good, or Happiness, judges the systems. 

74. Asceticism is wrong, because, whilst it 
deprives the body of health and the senses of 
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vigour, it deforms and caricatures the spiritual 
life; the consciousness generated is. not the 
highest, for it is not the healthiest. The ascetic 
rules of celibacy and starvation alone have 
filled society with wretched profligates and 
chronic invalids wherever they have been en- 
couraged and practised. 

Licentiousness and the selfish life are wrong, 
because they cannot promote that which would 
lead to the best happiness of the individual, 
or the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. 

The money- getting ideal of our age is wrong, 
because it too often destroys in the individual 
the very capacity for enjoyment, whilst it accu- 
mulates in the hands of a few, wealth that is 
seldom distributed so as to promote the highest 
desirable consciousness of the many. 

And the mere life without religion is wrong, 
for it leaves uncultivated the highest and purest 
sources of happiness for the individual, and shuts 
him up within the narrow and corruptible walls 
of " things seen and temporal." 

Epicureanism, Stoicism, even Eclecticism, 
have all their weak points, and stand convinced 
of insufficiency when judged by the law of love. 
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whose golden fruit is the highest desirable 
consciousness — the Chief Good. 

75. Now take the great moral ideas of perfec- 
tion, goodness, and virtue, and see how they 
are at once tested and justified by the touch- 
stone of happiness. 

Perfection is the harmonious development, 
according to circumstances, of body, mind, and 
spirit. It is Divine, for it is in the exercise and 
development of all his powers in harmony that 
man finds his highest joy, and is able to pro- 
mote the joy of the world. 

Goodftess means nothing, if not such a cast of 
character and such a course of conduct as is 
calculated to give the highest desirable con- 
sciousness to the individual, and to increase the 
happiness of the world. If you doubt about 
this, try and realise any conception of goodness 
which would have, as its end and aim, the 
misery of man and of all sentient beings. You 
cannot, it would be a contradiction in terms. 

76. A state of permanent misery cannot 
possibly be a state pleasing to God. The very 
notion of goodness involves joy, although any 
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given pleasure may be antagonistic to far-reach- 
ing and all Divine joy, the permanent, lasting, 
desirable consciousness. And step by step I 
might show how that unselfish and generous 
disposition of mind, that restrained and har- 
monious course of outward action commonly 
called virtue, has for its end and aim the joy 
of the individual, and the well-being and hap- 
piness of society ; and any reading of virtue 
which society gives you, any special custom, 
any laws, any view of the conduct of life, 
which, under the name of virtue, permanently 
makes for misery, or disease, or crime, or stunts 
and checks development, is a defective appli- 
cation of the Divine principle. It is for the 
want of seeing this that bad laws and ignorant 
customs are set to train the conscience of the 
community long after the knowledge and needs 
of the time have made them obsolete. 

Half our social evils come from unwillingness 
to change fixed opinions and practices in favour 
of new ones, which would better promote the 
health and happiness of society. I am notsay- 
ing that any, the least law, should be hastily 
changed, but that philanthropists and legislators 
must keep their eyes fixed, from age to age, on 
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the tendencies in legislation and conduct which 
run along the lines of the will of God; and that 
such tendencies can alone be discovered by 
observing the sort of conduct and law and 
sentiment which really does check the misery 
and does promote the health, happiness, and 
progressive development of individuals and com- 
munities. Make the world healthy and happy 
in the direction of the highest desirable con- 
sciousness, and you will make it holy, and 
realise the highest purposes of the Divine Love. 

77. What a glorious vision of the Chief Good 
now rises before us, harmonious in perfection, 
crowned with truth and virtue, and radiating 
the immeasurable happiness of all sentient 
beings. 

It is then for this, O my God, that Thou 
hast bidden Thy countless creatures to live 
and breathe. Thou wouldst not be alone in 
the glory and bliss of existence, but hast called 
us even now out of nothing to share Thy 
Divine life and enter into the rest of perfection, 
** Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
sons of God." 
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It was for the happiness of the world that 
Thou didst choose out one nation and con- 
secrate that to Thyself. 

It was for our joy that Thou didst give that 
rudimentary legislation in the desert, and didst 
set up those tables of stone, founded in adamant, 
and written over with the finger of God — written 
with transitory laws, written with unfixed pre- 
cepts, which ' were destined to change and pass 
away in outward form, whilst their eternal 
underlying principle, incarnate in new forms 
and altered systems, stood fast for the guidance 
and help of generations unborn. 

It was for this that Thou didst lead Thy 
people like sheep, by the hand of Moses and 
Aaron. 

It was for this that Thou didst pit the chosen 
race against the savagery of the world, and 
didst subdue the nations under their feet. 

It was for this that Thou didst single out one 
nation after another, giving to the Roman the 
conduct of law for the whole world, to the 
Greek the gift of beauty and aspiring intelli- 
gence, and to the modern nations of Europe, 
commerce, science, and the free developments 
of literature and philanthropy. 
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It was for this that in the fulness of time 
Thou didst sow the seed of Christianity in the 
heart of the Roman Empire — hidden like leaven 
in the lump — so that when the great Leviathan 
was smitten and became food for the nations, 
when that empire broke up into the elementary 
fragments of modern Europe, each fragment 
was found provided with the seed of eternal 
life. 

Yes, it was for this that Thou didst send 
Thy dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to be 
the companion and friend and Saviour of man, 
and the author and finisher of our faith. 

Oh, Christ, who dost stand so close to Thy 
Father, and dost reflect His brightness and 
glory in Thy life and words and work. Thou 
didst come that I might never more doubt that 
He is love ; so that in the midst of this toilsome, 
cruel world, I can look upon Thy sweet face, 
and feel Thy tender arms about me, and say, 
" He lives and He died, and He lives for 
evermore; for in Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men. He came that we might 
have joy, and that we might have it more 
abundantly." 

Joy, the ground of God ; joy, the red rose- 
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heart of life and death, the Alpha and Omega 
of the world and time and heaven ! 

Oh, my Lord ! Thou wilt show me the path 
of life, in Thy presence is the fulness of joy, 
and at Thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore ! 

78. And now, once again, let me warn you 
that the happiness which is the divinest fruit of 
love, which is the very ground of right conduct, 
is not mere pleasure in any narrow or restricted 
sense, but must turn upon such a due sub- 
ordination of all our various desires, the lower 
to the higher, as will involve that upward strain 
called sacrifice. 

Therefore I say, as the grand rule of all 
right living. Fight for the higher appetencies ! 
This is the upward endeavour which alone is 
salvation, which alone can realise the highest 
desirable consciousness — the Chief Good. 

79. Young man, when you give in to the 
lower, you are for a mess of pottage bartering 
your joy. You order your life one way, and you 
know by the law of the better delight it should 
be ordered another. Fight for the higher 
appetencies ] 
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Young girl, your selfishness is coming between 
you and the expansion of all your better nature. 
Favourable conditions can alone ensure that 
your body, mind, and spirit, shall have fair play. 
Part of your burden shall therefore be laid upon 
society. But the lower level is constantly your 
own choosing, and you habitually give up the 
higher for the lower joy. Fight for the higher 
appetencies ! 

And that means sacrifice. Yes, but not barren 
sacrifice, not asceticism, not stoicism, but sacrifice 
for the love of worthy aims, sacrifice for Divine 
developments, the very sacrifice of Christ, " who, 
for the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the shame." 

And why do you shrink from sacrifice, which 
is only another word for endeavour and re- 
straint. Is it not the sharpener of the senses, 
the life of the intellect, the glory of the Spirit ? 
Is not the upward strain after the higher desir- 
able consciousness a happy strain ? The instant 
human love is without it, it dies ; it falls into 
mere selfishness or lust. A man thinks only of 
himself, he ceases to be social, his affections 
have been kindled, he has the golden fruit in 
his hand, but he turns it into Dead Sea apples, 
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and the very nectar of life becomes a little 
cold snow in his mouth. Fight for the higher 
appetencies ! 

80. Lastly observe how the Chief Good, which 
is happiness in the order and sense declared 
above, although at first sight a purely utilitarian 
motive, in reality corresponds to two of the 
deepest, most permanent, and universal in- 
tuitions of civilised man. 

Intuition bids every man seek his own hap- 
piness, intuition also bids him seek the happi- 
ness of others. Indeed, he soon finds that the 
two are subtly bound up together, that he can- 
not live alone, th it he cannot be selfish without 
losing the elements of the higher desirable life, 
that he cannot be unselfish without administer- 
ing to the happiness of others. 

God has made the world so, and society is 
constituted so, and for our purpose it does not 
much matter whether you say a thing is right 
because it promotes the best kind of happiness, 
or because a thing promotes the best kind of 
happiness, therefore it is right. The two state- 
ments are but the two sides of the same medal. 
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You may ask what is the best kind of hap- 
piness. I can only point to the general consent 
of mankind which declares it to be in the con- 
stitution of human nature that the higher shall 
rule the lower, and I can only reiterate the 
counsel of perfection. Fight for the higher 
appetencies ! 

81. These, every day, will lead you out of 
yourself, whilst developing all the good that is 
in you ; these will teach you that in promoting 
the good of others you are indeed realising 
your own. At the end of each day let this be 
your prayer and confession : " Oh, give me 
clearness of vision to judge myself, and to see 
myself as others see me ; as Thou, God, seest 
me. Have I this day consulted the happiness 
of those around me ? have I checked my own 
selfish desires ? have I seized my own pleasure 
or profit without due regard to others ? have I 
been living as an isolated person 'i have I been 
a selfish man ? a selfish woman, this day ? If so, 
I have been living off the lines of the highest 
desirable consciousness, I have been sacrificing 
my Chief Good as well as that of others ; and if 
at times some great or lifelong sacrifice seems 
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demanded of me in order to secure the manifest 
good of others, and if I pause with a trembling 
consciousness of renouncing much sweetness in 
the present without clearly perceiving any ade- 
quate recompense in this life, then, O Lord, as 
Thy martyrs and confessors have gone forward, 
inspired with a strange expectant joy, so let me 
tread the path my Saviour trod, filled with the 
firm faith that what is best for Thy other 
children cannot ultimately be bad for me, and 
that the moral order which ordains the happi- 
ness of all as its end and object, although 
imperfect here, is in reality perfect in the life- 
beyond the grave." 
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^AKE to yourselves friends of the 
j{i mammon of unrighteousness." I 
will not trouble you with the ordi- 
nary comments on these words. You have a 
key-note struck — the key-note of money and 
morals. Money is called the mammon of 
unrighteousness. Money in itself is neither 
good nor bad, it is merely the symbol of 
exchange ; but because it is so much oftener 
abused than well used, so, just as the " world" 
has got a bad name, so has money. " Love 
not the world" and love not money, "for the 
love of money is the root of all evil \ it is the 

mammon of unrighteousness. 

I. 
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83. Now to-day my message to you is — You 
are responsible for your money, and I have to 
ask, and you have to ask yourselves, two ques- 
tions this morning, and to answer them as best 
you can. First, How did I get my money ? or 
how am I acquiring wealth ? and secondly, 
How do I spend my money ? or what use am 
I making of it ? 

Now these are two questions which you are 
not likely to have asked you, unless you have 
them put to you in church. I know people 
may tell me all these matters don't belong to 
our religion. So much the worse for your 
religion. And if such questions as I have put to 
you are moral questions, and questions which 
press upon your right and wrong conduct, and 
if, being such, they are seldom asked out of 
church, then a preacher of the gospel should 
put these before you when you come to church. 
It is quite his business to ask, " How do you 
get your money ? and how do you spend it ? " 

84. But you will tell me, perhaps, I got my 
money by inheritance. But how did you come 
by that inheritance ? Did you get it fairly ? 
Did you persuade the old man to alter the will 
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in your favour. Did you exceed your just 
claims ? Have you done others out of their 
rights ? and are you now enjoying money which 
ought to be theirs ? What influence have you 
brought to bear before you came into your 
inheritance ? If you have got the lion's share, 
do you realise that much of it is in trust for 
others, and that the money is in your hands to 
help brothers, sisters, and less fortunate rela- 
tions. Do you realise these responsibilities ? 

85. Or do you say, I get my money by spe- 
culation. Has Christ no question to ask you 
about speculation ? You keen men of the world 
— men of business — know much better than I 
do whether those speculations arc sound and 
honest, whether you can look back upon them 
and say, " I did not trade upon ignorance, or 
even upon rapacity ; I did not hoodwink my 
customers ; I did not prop up bad concerns ; I 
did not use my knowledge to outwit those who 
had amassed a competency by honest industry ; 
I did not sweep off the pittance of the father- 
less and the widow." 

The line which separates honest from dis- 
honest speculations may be a fine one, but it 
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has to be drawn, and you can draw it better 
than I can. I do not stand here to define rules 
of practice, I stand here to lay down principles. 
When a man came to Christ and asked Him to 
divide the inheritance between him and his 
brother, Christ would have nothing to do with 
that question ; but witli a look and a word he 
lifted both men into a moral atmosphere, in 
which the miserly spirit of one brother and the 
greediness of the other appeared equally con- 
temptible. " Beware," He said, " of covetous- 
ness, for a man's life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth." 
So the gospel has nothing to do with rules of 
conduct — it has to do with principles of con- 
duct ; it has nothing to do with defining what 
is honest and what is dishonest God has given 
you brains ; you are ready enough sometimes 
to use them. Your common sense and intelli- 
gence will decide about what is honest when 
Christ has lifted you into the heavenly realm of 
feeling, and infused into you the soul of honour. 
"Judge yourselves, brethren^ that ye be not 
judged of the Lord." 

86. Or you tell me you got rich by investment. 
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Well, there are some investments that I would 
not touch, as I would not touch pitch. Not that 
I should lose by them, but for fear that I might 
incur the guilt and ignominy of gaining by 
them. I know some investments, made not 
many years back, which people are now bitterly 
rueing. They rue because they lost ; they 
ought to rue because at first they gained. 
People invested in " Turks," and got their 
heavy percentage. I am not well acquainted 
with these matters, but I know some who are 
now thinking how their wealth was squeezed 
by taxation out of the miserable Turkish pro- 
vinces, how the money they invested propped 
up a system of unparalleled bribery, corruption, 
and outrage. They did not know this at the 
time — they were under legal advisers — they 
know it now. They are looking into their hearts 
and saying, Although I have now lost, yet I 
look back with shame to the time when I 
gained by these investments, because this is 
the sort of support which has provoked insur- 
rection, and fostered Bulgarian outrage; and if 
I could invest at a profit, I would not invest at 
the expense of the degradation and prolonged 
misery of a whole country. 
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But I look nearer home. Some people's 
consciences are easy enough about investments 
of a distinctly immoral character. I cannot 
understand their position, I cannot understand 
how people can rest quietly upon the proceeds 
of bad property. Some people hold abominable 
public-houses. There are respectable public- 
houses, no doubt, but there is a class of pro- 
perty which is abominable and filthy, and there 
are people who invest in it because it is profit- 
able. Certain public - houses, and houses of 
worse description, still pay very high rents. 
Do you own any of these houses ^. You 
answer, I am sure I don't quite know of what 
nature all the houses I own are. Then it is 
your business to know. You know whether 
the small-pox is downstairs or not, I suppose ; 
and if worse than small-pox infests your pro- 
perty elsewhere, you are bound to know. 

Well, suppose you are in this position. You 
invest your money in such a way as to spread 
disease and degradation, and you don't know it ; 
or you do know it, and say. If I had not this 
property some one else would have it Have 
you ever thought of this question at all } If 
jrou have not, think of it now. You say. If I 
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h9.d not this property, some one else would. I 
could not stop the sin and disease, and I might 
as well have the money as anybody else. Jesus 
Christ said, *' It needs be that offences must 
come, but woe unto that man through whom the 
offence comet h J" 

Suppose a man has a little cottage down in 
Wales, and a couple of villains come to him and 
say in confidence, We will give you ;^ 1,000 or 
;^2,ooo down. There is an old man whom we 
want to inveigle into some solitary place, and 
murder, and bury him out of the way: will you 
lend us your little cottage, and take your 
;^ 1,000? — "O yes," says he. "You mean to 
murder, the old man then, any how ?" — " No 
doubt about that." — **And I shall have the 
money ? " — " Here's the cheque." And taking 
the cheque without any further questions, he 
adds comfortably to himself. If I did not get 
it, some one else would, and if the old man 
escaped them some one else might murder him. 
Anyhow, / don't murder him, and I've got the 
money. And so he gives his cottage up for 
the money, and sleeps quite quietly. " For 
shame ! " you cry. But you say. If those fellows 
came to me I would have nothinqf to do with 
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them ; nay, I would call Police ! I would not 
have blood upon my head. And yet here are 
bodies and souls thronging into the public- 
houses, and houses of a worse description, 
bodies and souls being murdered every day; 
and you hold the property, and you get the 
price of the betrayed and slain, and you are not 
even as good as Judas, you never so much as 
think of the matter again. Oh ! do think of it 
now. You are aiding and abetting the moral and 
the physical murder of the souls and bodies of 
young men and young women, and of old men, 
and of middle-aged men and women, and yet 
you sleep quietly over it. Friends, would it not 
be better to get three or four per cent, for your 
money, and sleep without the consciousness of 
having the ruin and degradation of these bodies 
and souls upon your heads ? You say. By in- 
vestment I got rich ; and God s minister is here 
this morning to ask you by what investments ? 

87. Or you got rich by commissions. What 
was the nature of the commissions you took 'i 
You know this better than I do. I will not 
pursue that. Or you got rich through your trade 
or your profession. Were there any elements of 
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lying or cheating in that trade ? " Oh/' you 
say, ^* the morals of trade are one thing, and the 
morals of the pulpit another." I will grant you 
your point. You are one of the victims of a 
system, and it is impossible for a man to 
struggle single-handed against a bad system. 
Is that your case ? Good. But a man the 
least valiant can do something : he can protest, 
he can be less dishonest than he is at present, 
and so show by his example — something con- 
siderably short of ruining himself and his family 
— that he is protesting against the kind of 
practices which prevail in his trade. If you can 
do nothing better than that, if you have not the 
moral and spiritual manhood to gird up your 
loins, and leave the city of Sodom, you can do 
that. Do you do even as much as that ? You 
do not. And I will tell you a secret. If you 
did you would not stop there, you would do 
more. You would feel your hand upon the 
plough, feel the shame of turning back ; you 
would end by having the courage, not only to 
be honest with yourself, but with your cus- 
tomers. 

88. You got rich through your profession. You 
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know very well, doctors, if there are any here, 
how it is possible to prolong a case. You know 
very well, lawyers, if there are any here, how it 
is possible to promote litigation. You know 
how entirely the patient and client are in your 
hands. '* To fleece or not to fleece, that is the 
question : whether it be nobler ..." I need 
not go on. Many of your clients, for instance, 
know nothing about their private money matters. 
You know all about them. They pay you to 
know about such things. It has become your 
business to know about them ; the money is in 
your hands. Will you so trade with your clients' 
money as to make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness ? Have you used it so dis- 
creetly as to say, I have done good to myself 
and have not defrauded my brother ; the curse 
of gold is not on me ; the unrighteous mammon 
shall not bar my entrance into the everlasting 
habitations. 

89. From this brief survey of the way money 
is got — by inheritance, by speculation, by com- 
mission, by trade, commerce, and the profes- 
sions, — one and the same fact stands out, one 
thought remains uppermost. Your money is 
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not your own — it is lent to you. The taskmaster 
will come some day and ask what you have 
done with the talents committed to your care. 
They were given to you, not for yourself alone, 
but for the good of man, which is the glory of 
God. They are not even yours to waste. You 
may not bury your talent — not even if it be but 
one — you may not fold it away in a napkin. It 
has to do work, and you have to direct the kind 
of work it has to do. 

90. Therefore I go to the next important 
division, I ask the second question, " How do 
you spend your money ?" And here no gushing 
sentiment will do, not even deep instinct alone. 
You need another golden gift of God—^common 
sense. You have first to get a clear notion of 
what you are dealing with ; in other words, 
what is money ? Money is the symbol of 
exchange. It represents the power of employing 
labour, and labour means wealth, for the value 
of a thing depends upon the cost of its produc- 
tion, or the amount and quality of labour be- 
stowed upon it. The products of labour are, 
roughly speaking, two, mental and material, 
products of the mind, or products of the soil. 
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Your money, then, is the mere symbol of 
what is exchanged; that is, money stands for 
the products of industry, products of the mind, 
and of the soil. When, then, you waste or mis- 
apply your money, or lavish it thoughtlessly or 
recklessly, or in an unproductive manner, or 
without receiving an equivalent, you are, in fact, 
wasting that which God has not only given to 
you, but to all the world. You are wasting or 
destroying the means of life and happiness, 
products of the mind and of the soil ; you are 
wasting that which exists to enable you to 
realise the divine chief good, which is to pro- 
mote the highest desirable consciousness of all 
sentient beings. 

■ 

91. Now do you see the reason why you should 
ask yourself not only, " How am I getting my 
money ? " but, " How, in the sight of God, am I 
spending it ? " So spend as not to waste. And 
this brings before us at once the two great 
methods of expenditure, commonly known as 
productive and unproductive expenditure. Pro- 
ductive expenditure literally produces wealth ; 
unproductive expenditure as literally destroys 
wealth, it destroys the products of human labour. 
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92. Now you may not increase, and you may 
destroy a portion of material wealth, and yet 
get a reasonable equivalent. All unproductive 
expenditure is not useless or wrong, only you 
are bound to know what you are about, and 
which kind of spending you are going in for, 
and why. The moral of expenditure turns en- 
tirely upon the effect produced upon yourself 
and the effect produced upon others. Yet how 
many people have ever realised expenditure in 
a moral sense at all "i A man buttons up his 
pockets and says, My money is my own, I shall 
do what I like with it ; just as a man says. My 
house is my castle, and I shall keep out or let in 
whom I like. Ah! but you cannot keep God 
out, and you cannot withhold the knowledge of 
your expenditure from Him, because He gave 
you the talents and said, " Occupy till I come," 
and you are called upon to make friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. I pray you, then, 
without further delay, begin at the beginning, 
and if you have still to learn it, understand the 
difference between productive and unproductive 
expenditure, and remember that you who have 
the capital can direct human industry into the 
productive or the unproductive channel at will. 
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First, observe that when you spend money in 
a productive manner, you get a material equiva- 
lent and more ; but when you spend it unpro- 
ductively you have to ask, not whether you get 
more than an equivalent for your money, but 
whether you have not, in fact, destroyed what 
the money bought, and lost your money too. I 
will give you instances of productive and unpro- 
ductive expenditure, and you shall judge for 
yourselves. 

93. 1st. Productive Expenditure. When a 
man spends fifteen shillings in ploughing and 
sowing a field, he gets (we will say) in return for 
his fifteen shillings, twenty shillings' worth of 
wheat ; that is, he so spends his money as to 
enrich another man by fifteen shillings, and not 
only not to lose the value of it himself, but to 
gain five shillings more, and with that five 
shillings he can buy books or employ more 
labour. That is a case of productive expendi- 
ture. 

But a man buys fifteen shillings' worth of 
cigars. What does he get, and what is the 
profit ? The trader gets fifteen, shillings to the 
good, the world is neither richer nor poorer : so 
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far the money is out of one pocket into another. 
But the buyer, what does he get? Smoke! 
That is all he gets. But he may say, That is 
my pleasure. Well, then, he may get pleasure, 
but he also possibly gets what the doctor calls 
indigestion. But if he gets pleasure, probably 
the amount of pleasure is balanced by the real 
amount of ill-health he has stored up for him- 
self, and therefore, after all, he only gets in 
exchange for his fifteen shillings — smoke. No 
real equivalent, and certainly nothing over, to 
buy books or employ more labour with. 

You can easily multiply cases for yourself. A 
man who spends fifteen shillings in shoes, gets 
an equivalent, because he gets that which en- 
ables him to go about his business ; while the 
man who spends fifteen shillings in spirits, gets 
that which he would be better without, and 
certainly earns thereby nothing which will em- 
ploy labour, or is good for man or beast. 

Now when I point out the difference between 
productive and unproductive expenditure, I do 
not mean to say that all luxuries are wrong. On 
i^ the contrary, they are often the reverse, but I 

5 do say you ought to ask yourselves in each par- 

i: ticular case whether you get a fair equivalent 

t 
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for the money laid out ; anything which makes 
life really happier or better, or anything which 
is actually increasing the store of good things, 
the wealth of the world, so that more may be 
made partakers thereof through your expendi- 
ture or your industry. 

94. Now some people may tell you that waste 
is good for trade, that extravagance and destruc- 
tion increase the store of wealth by employing 
labour. No ; all waste is material loss. It does 
no good at all to trade to destroy or waste food, 
clothing, or property. Look for a moment at 
the ruinous extravagance which is going on in 
your houses. Oh, may science come forward to 
teach us how to utilise the good things God has 
given us, so that we may not throw them to rot 
upon the dust-heap, pollute the air, and poison 
the water. 

95. Look at the useless consumption of fuel. 
Think of the tons annually wasted in soot, 
smoke, and half-burnt cinders, or at the mouth 
of the coal-pit. Think of the food your cook 
throws away^ which might nourish you almost 
over again, and which is now nothing but a 
source of ill-health in the dust-hole. Are you 
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not responsible for these things ? Or, again, 
ought not society to take up the question of 
excesses in luxury all around us, and which are 
simply destroying the wealth of the world ? 
This habit of extravagant refinement in eating 
and drinking, is refinement, no doubt, but it is 
also waste and destruction. And is the sort 
of refinement I allude to worth the waste ? 
When a joint is boiled down for a sauce or jelly, 
half the joint has evaporated, it is destroyed, 
leaving behind it no fair equivalent. Where 
there is reckless wear and tear, incessant re- 
gilding and re-painting, and re-dressing and re- 
furnishing — and the old is destroyed or spoilt to 
make room for the new — there is waste. 

What is the constant defence for this unpro- 
ductive expenditure ? It is always this. Oh, 
it is so good for trade ! Is it ? Put the case. 
Here is a trade-unionist who sees a great deal 
of plate-glass about the house of a nobleman, 
and so he gets up in the night and goes and 
breaks the windows, in prder to make it good 
for trade. Now, mark the result. The duke s 
money has now to go to mend the windows, 
and so the glaziers are enriched. But trade is 
neither better nor worse ; for if the glaziers had 

M 
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not got it other tradesmen would, and so nothing 
has been really done for trade by breaking the 
windows. But the duke is the poorer ; he has 
lost his windows. The sum of the world's 
wealth has been diminished by the act of the 
philanthropic* unionist. He has done just what 
the cook does when she throws into the dust- 
heap wholesome food. She has done nothing 
for trade ; she has merely wasted food, and you 
have had to pay. Now, when you destroy a 
man's property, and compel him to pay over 
again, you merely take away from him the 
spending of his own money. Trade is neither 
better nor worse, but he has lost his property, 
and has so much the less to spend. Now this 
truth of political economy may be put as simply 
as possible, even for children in the nursery, for 
boys at school. 

Look how dirty and destructive children are. 
Go into any nursery in the land, and look at 
the children tearing and spoiling their clothes. 
A boy comes home for his holidays, and soon 
after in comes the bill for torn and wasted 
school-books and tattered clothes, and father has 
to pay for it, and in consequence he is not able 
to lay out the same money to give the boy a 
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treat. Boys and girls, every book you tear, 
every dress you spoil, every toy you break, you 
not only lose a source of profit and pleasure, 
but you take money out of your parent's pocket, 
and he is not able to give you the amount of 
amusement or benefit which he would have done 
had you not been so wasteful and destructive. 
And you say it is good for trade. Not so. The 
money has been transferred, but good things 
have been destroyed. You have one coin the 
less, and one luxury the less; and that in a 
nutshell is the moral of that worst form of un- 
productive expenditure — the repair of wanton 
waste. 

96. But worse even than this is the money 
spent upon the bad, bad luxuries. When I see the 
enormous quantity of alcohol and tobacco and 
other stimulants and narcotics taken, I say the 
excess of these things constitutes bad luxury. 
These things are poisonous in their so frequent 
abuse. I am not against a fair amount of 
luxuries, but after a certain point it ceases to 
be fair, and becomes most foul. 

Then special luxuries are specially damnable. 
Have you, for instance, ever thought of the kind 
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of cruelty you were guilty of in some things you 
habitually consume ? Look, for example, at that 
delicacy which you will find in nearly every 
dining-room, the pdU defoie gras. I see, from 
the sensation, that you have never heard that 
mentioned in a church before. My friends, it 
is high time then that it was said. Well, I would 
not eat pdU de foie gras for love or money. 
Once I did not know, but now I know I say it 
is an abominable wasteful cruelty you are in- 
dulging in every time you buy that condiment. 
If you knew what I know, no one, man or 
woman, in this hall from this time forward would 
ever allow it to be consumed in their house 
again. For what are you encouraging ? The 
wretched birds are first stuffed and artificially 
diseased, and then, poor creatures, hundreds 
and thousands of them annually — in order to sup- 
ply your tables — are roasted, but slowly, slowly, 
agonisingly roasted to death. That is the way 
yoMX pats de foie gras is made. If you never 
heard it before, you hear it now. Do you think 
it would be well and pleasant to go home and 
encourage such vile and wasteful cruelty as that ? 

97. I see a face, a well-known face, here to- 
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day, which reminds me of another kind of waste- 
ful and cruel expenditure. I mean superfluous 
bearing-reins and bits. You can go into the parks 
and see hundreds of poor creatures suffering from 
them ; and although perhaps I wo n't go quite as 
far as my good friend Mr. Flower in advocating 
the entire abolition of bearing-reins, yet I say 
the cruelty of them is great, the abuse of them is 
enormous. Go and look for yourselves. Ex- 
amine your own horses, and ascertain the state 
of their mouths. See them tossing their poor 
vein-swollen heads and foaming at the mouth, 
hour after hour, at the theatre or flower-show, 
with their necks braced up at a hideous angle 
by a tight bearing-rein, whilst the lazy coach- 
man sits on the box quaffing his beer or lashing 
the impatient sufferers with his whip, too lazy 
to get down and loosen the tormenting rein, in 
order that the poor beasts might rest until they 
start off" again and have to look smart. Open 
their mouths, see the sharp bit — sometimes 
wickedly thrust under the tongue. Mark the 
various and horrid bits now in use. Go into your 
stables, and think over the cruelty of your har- 
ness, and ask yourselves whether a little whole- 
some pressure on your part would not make an 
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improvement in your coachmen, who use these 
things because they will not take the trouble to 
drive properly. A man who cannot get on with 
an ordinary pair of horses without bringing con- 
stantly an instrument of extreme torture to bear 
upon them, is not fit to sit on the box. I say 
this rich man s pride and coachman's luxury is 
a cruel and a wasteful one. It is encouraged 
by the harness-maker because it sells harness ; 
by the horse-dealer, because it wears out the 
horses. But I say advisedly, in the name of 
common humanity, you keen anti-vivisectors, 
you fashionable folk, put down these abominable 
bits, and gags, and blinkers, and bearing- 
reins. ' 

98. But I must pass from bad to good luxuries. 
Although luxury is of the nature of unproductive 
expenditure, it may be indirectly highly pro- 
ductive. " Man does not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God ; " and amongst the words that 
proceed out of the mouth of God are surely 
those words which teach us that we are not 

* See Mr. Flower's Pamphlet, " Bits and Bearing-Reins 
and Harness.'* Ridgway, Publisher. 
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merely creatures made to eat and drink and 
enjoy material prosperity, but that we want our 
minds and spirits constantly dealt with and 
recreated. In this over - heated age I would 
recommend every man in this congregation to 
have some hobby, in order that he may not 
go mad. If religion is made a mere hobby, 
then religion is degraded ; but there are 
various forms of solace — in art, music, and the 
wide range of literature — things which are, as 
Chalmers said, " second necessaries of life." I 
am all for the " second necessaries " of life. I 
am for the spread of them. I am all for remind- 
ing you that the mental, the imaginative, the 
social instincts should be cultivated, and that 
they can never be properly cultivated except by 
what are called the luxuries. 

And first notice that luxury is a relative term. 
What is luxury to one may have become a 
sort of necessity to another — such as a bath, or a 
book, or a clock. The poor man comes to your 
house, and thinks you are rolling in luxury; but 
you go to a palace, and immediately your own 
house appears* bare and insufficient. Then 
great are the uses of luxury in stirring up and 
rewarding industry. The hope of acquiring 
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the second necessaries — books, pictures, horses, 
carriages, &c. — invites men to labour, and is 
thus, indirectly, highly beneficial and productive. 
But at this point there comes before us the 
most appalling and dramatic contrast. Luxury 
is at present almost the monopoly of a few rich 
people. The second necessaries are not dif- 
fused. 

99. England is the richest country in the world, 
and yet in no place will you see such concen- 
trated squalor and splendour lying side by side 
as you do in London, not a stone's throw from 
each other. The statistics are almost incredible. 
When we consider the luxuries — the second 
necessaries of life — which are so right, so neces- 
sary, we find that they are almost entirely con- 
fined to a comparatively small upper class. The 
whole wealth of the United Kingdom has been 
estimated at 6,000 millions of money, and 4,800 
millions alone fall to the upper classes. Half 
the labour of the whole kingdom is engaged in 
providing, not the necessaries, but the luxuries 
of life. ;^ 3 70,000,000 goes to produce luxuries 
for 450,000 families alone. 

Again, look at the land of the country gra- 
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dually being swept into the hands of a few 
landholders. At the beginning of this century 
there were 250,000 landed proprietors in the 
United Kingdom, and now there are only about 
30,000. Now why is this ? A few people have 
got all the land and all the luxuries into their 
own hands. Why is it ? It is because the 
poor have been indulging in unproductive and 
wasteful expenditure. They keep too little, 
because they spend too much in wasteful and 
wanton luxury. That is why they are not able 
to afford to buy the second necessaries of life, 
and why they are not able to buy, or keep the 
land they do buy. Then the frugal or the pro- 
vident, in a word, the wealthy, step in and direct 
labour into the channels of luxury for them- 
selves. 

100. Money won't help a man who cannot 
keep it. The poor, when they get higher wages, 
drink it all away; and it is because the cultured 
classes have more intelligence, and practically 
more morality, and use their wealth on the 
whole better than the lower classes, that the 
cultured classes have this power of directing 
labour into what channels they please. Look 
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at the excessive use of alcohol and tobacco 
among the lower classes. Look at the colliers 
and iron-rollers, how they earn, and, alas ! how 
they spend The week's wages go in duck and 
green peas, and beer, beer, beer ! Most of it 
goes into the publican s pocket, which means the 
landowners and the great capitalists. All the 
second necessaries, the refinements, the solace 
and joy of a good man's leisure, drift away 
from the thriftless and drunken, because they 
make such a bad use of the mammon of un- 
righteousness. And the principle is good for 
rich and poor alike. Destruction means po- 
verty — waste and extravagance mean poverty. 
When the poor man wastes he loses, and when 
you waste you lose. 

loi. But there are few more noble things 
than the unproductive expenditure of a man who 
understands art, and music, and literature, and 
the thousand and one refining influences which 
keep healthy and lift up the life of civilised 
beings. Works of beauty and imagination have 
ceased almost to be luxuries ; they have happily 
become second necessaries to many of us. In 
this busy, striving age, they keep the mind 
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clear in business, they are a solace to us after 
the hours of work, and supply us with noble 
thoughts in a life full of trifles. They ex- 
pand a man's mind, carry him in imagination 
to far distant lands, people his house at once 
with the men and women of other climes and 
ages, and bring him enlarged views of life; and 
from the perusal of books, or the contemplation 
of works of art, he goes forth into the world 
happier and wiser. Life itself has become 
more wealthy and better worth having, as 
Tennyson says : — 

'Tis life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want. 

And what is more life, and fuller ? It is to 
realise the capacities which God has given you ; 
it is to exercise your mind, and find out as 
much as you can understand and grasp of the 
world about you ; how much you can make out 
of men and women, and children and trees, and 
mountains and woods, and seas, and the loveli- 
ness seen in dreams, and the bright ideals of 
the soul, of which all earthly things are the 
shadows and parables. And here is the sphere 
for works of art, and the apology for all such 
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things as curiosities, objets de vertu, ivories, 
bronzes, old china. 

1 02. There may be excess in these matters, 
as in everything else ; there may be immoral ex- 
penditure in them. There is excess when prime 
necessaries are neglected, or the due claims of 
others sacrificed for your aesthetic luxuries ; 
there is immorality when pictures and china are 
bought by persons who do not really care 
for them, get no worthy equivalents, nothing 
but a sop to their own vanity. The rich par- 
venu who boasts that he has given ;^5oo more 
for his painting or crockery than another man, 
and really understands and cares for neither, 
is spending wastefuUy and immorally. But this 
need not be so with any one who acquires and 
cultivates a genuine taste. Some people may 
find fault with others for being fond of blue 
china. Well, but blue china is not only a 
delight to me, but teaches me a great deal. 

I take, for instance, twelve blue plates — how 
much there is to think of there ; how the human 
mind, imagination, industry, perception, and 
human foibles, too, are there in a kind of fossil 
state before me. First, I note the selection 
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and manipulation of the paste — the even sur- 
face, the fine glaze — the quality and tint of the 
blue, and the method of laying it on. I learn 
the value of that peculiarly lovely, transparent, 
flakey blue of the old Nankin ware, like sheets 
of agate, or the varnish of a Cremona violin, in 
quality. I come to the design : the same pr«ccern 
is on each of the twelve plates, yet no two of 
them are alike. The pattern has been wrought 
out in different modes, perhaps by different 
hands. I see at once the difference between 
the good and bad work. The man who turned 
out this plate understood his work, and was 
honest; then I turn to another one and say. 
This fellow did not care for his work . he was 
a sloven. I learn to respect the one and to 
take warfring by the other, and determine, like 
Macready, to do the best I can with whatever 
I take in hand. Then look at the feeling there 
is about the birds, and fishes, and trees, on 
good Oriental chipa. You may have stared at 
these things a hundred times in nature, and 
never understood them ; but suddenly the ait'st 
who has felt their form, colour, character, re- 
vealed to you for the first time the flower, the 
living creature. He has seized for you its intense 
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characteristic, and you go back to nature wiser 
and better : you see the old things with new 
eyes. Is not that a justifiable equivalent for 
your expenditure ? 

103. I was looking the other day at a mar- 
vellous room, painted all over with peacocks* 
feathers by Mr. Whistler ; and although some 
people might say, What a waste of time and 
money is here, I would have them reflect and 
mend their opinion. I went into that room again 
and again before the whole power of the con- 
ception and execution dawned upon me. Some- 
thing akin to a religious awe came over me as 
I began to understand the mystery and wealth 
of thought and beauty which lay hidden, nay, 
which lay like an open secret, in a peacock's 
plume. I said, I never knew this before, but 
this man knew it. He has sat down before this 
great iridescent work of God, he has watched 
it and questioned it, and to him it has yielded 
up its secret, and he has here told it out for the 
joy of the whole world. And so the spirit of 
this most subtle plume, with its " multitudinous 
smile," has passed into his heart, to come forth 
in this rich abundance of artistic creation. Now 
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one curve is seized and worked out in every 
variety ; then the thought occurs inverted and 
contrasted with some other curve or flowery- 
eyed circle ' of the plume ; then some lesser 
feather or portion is seized and thrown up into 
bold decorative relief ; whilst to right and left 
the splendid creatures themselves live and 
move before the spectator, until the walls and 
ceiling are aglow with the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of the one Divine idea. Is there nothing 
in all this ? I say there is a whole sermon, 
and a good one too, in that room, the text of 
which is a peacock's feather ; but it is preached 
by a living soul, and it will do good to every 
one who goes there, and has ears to hear, or, 
rather, eyes to see. 

104. May these thoughts sink into your 
hearts and find there an echo. I may have to-day 
traversed ground not often ventured upon by 
the preacher, but none the less good to tread 
with you. I would that you could go hence 
and say — not, I have been listening to a ser- 
mon on political economy, or on high art, or on 
a variety of subjects which do not belong to 
the religious life, but when you go out of this 
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hall to-day, go out asking yourself, " How have 
I got my money ? How am I acquiring, at 
this moment, my money ? Then, how am I 
spending my money ? Am I spending it so as 
to increase the sum of the world's products, so 
as to promote the spread and acquisition of 
those things by which happiness arises, and by 
which men live and are improved and culti- 
vated ? Am I advancing and stimulating the 
moral progress of the world ? Am I helping it 
at all to spiritual wealth ? Am I using my own 
wealth for beneficent purposes? Am I using it 
for productive purposes, giving my money to 
institutions which are civilizing, educating, and 
improving the world, instead of throwing charity 
into the streets, where it is soon turned into 
the mammon of unrighteousness ? Am I using 
the superfluities which God has given me aright, 
so that niy luxury ceases to be baneful or 
wasteful ? Does it recruit my life, making me 
to do the work which God has given me to do, 
better ? Do I feel and value the blessings of 
the second necessaries of life ? Am I trying 
to make others partakers of my joy — to spread 
the second necessaries downwards ? Am I 
trying to get others to understand something 
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besides Beer and the Bible — although if they 
^/i/ understand the Bible, they would thoroughly 
see what a talisman was there to lift them out 
of brutish ness and degradation into liberty and 
harmony of body, mind, and spirit." 

Then if you can go to the Master and say, 
Lord, in all these things I try to stand justified 
before Thee, lo ! Thy pound has gained ten 
pounds ! you will, indeed, have made to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness; and when the time comes for you to "fail" 
at the end of the life-long journey, a thousand 
tender ministries, a thousand ransomed voices, 
a thousand poor made rich, a thousand sinners 
saved, shall receive you into the everlasting 
habitations. 
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log. Implied Truths. 

io6. Is the Universe without Mind ? 

107. The Sense of Inner Allegiance. 

108. Morals the slow and progressive 

Discovery of God's Will. 

tog. Legislators and Thinkers fix Social 
Laws. 

no. Distinguish between Divine Prin- 
ciple and Human Rule— Moses, 
Draco, Solon. 

HI. The cry of the Prodigal — Th« 
Great City. 



ZX2. A Personal Application, Commerce, 
Contracts, Speculators, Rotten 
Ships. 

113. Sins of the Senses. 

Z14. The Shadow of Loss. 

115. The Shadow of the Valley of Death 

-—The Hospital. 

116. The Herald of Death. 

1x7. Sleeplessness. Loss of Memory, of 
Friends, of Health — The return 
to the Father. 
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VI. 
I WILL ARISE; 



OjR, theory and practice. 




WILL arise and go to my Father ! " 
I shall not trouble you this morning 
with the usual pulpit comments on 
the parable of the Prodigal Son.^ I have chosen 
these words because they flashed upon my 
own mind as so peculiarly appropriate to our 
wants at this time. Here is declared dog- 
matically, and pressed home with all the force 
of intense emotion, the truth that I, as a child, 
have an interest in God, and by implication 
that God, as a Father, has an interest in me. 
" I will arise and go to my Father.'' 



io6. Of this belief philosophy and science 

' See *'The Prodigal," a Sermon preached in Westminster 
Abbey, and printed in my " Speech in Season." 
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threaten to rob us. Men have sought of late to 
account for the universe and man without the 
introduction of Divine mind ; I will not say 
Divine love. A too exclusive attention to phy- 
sical facts seems to have blotted out the belief 
in that which must needs underlie them. When 
the plan of creation stands revealed, some have 
begun to say, " Nobody planned it, the Plan . 
planned it, and the Plan cares for nobody." 
The plan goes for the race, for order and 
development, but crushes the individual. No 
one cares for me. 

And observation sometimes seems to endorse 
this. You have cried to the Father of spirits, 
and found a horrible silence ; you have looked 
up, and the heavens have been as brass, no one 
seemed to care whether you lived or died. Is 
that so ? Perhaps you have seen the innocent, 
the young, the beautiful, swept away as sud- 
denly and strangely as they were given, and 
you have said in your own mind, " Something 
perhaps cares for the general development of 
the race, but no God cares for me." But that 
is the one thing Jesus Christ came into the 
world to set at rest for you and for me. In the 
midst of my sin there is something bearing 
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down upon my spirit which I cannot contend 
with. It is not the memory of my frailty, though 
that is heavy ; nor the sense that I have been 
mistaken, though that is true ; not even the 
dread of punishment; but simply the filial cry 
that nothing can stifle : " I must arise and go 
to my Father !" 

In every possible form that is the burden of 
Christ's teaching, it is reiterated until it rings 
out the one gospel key-note. God has relations 
with man, man has relations with God. God 
is always trying to draw out the filial interests 
in man, leading him through industries, the 
social affections, the family ties, and even large 
political duties, to lay hold of the supernal and 
supreme love. You are called out of base and 
selfish slavery and narrow ends ; you are re- 
deemed and ransomed, and dealt with, and not 
left comfortless, because you are a son. The 
Father Himself loveth you. " Fear not, little 
flock, it is your Father s good will to give you 
the kingdom ; " and " Because ye are sons, 
therefore he has sent the spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father." 

107. And it is the business of every minister 
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of Christ to bring this home to the people, and 
not to let any one depart out of the congregation 
until something has been stirred up in him or 
in her, bringing the loving pressure of God 
upon the soul. When you come here to wor- 
ship, the right relations must first be laid bare, 
the key-note struck, the filial cry called out. 
Then comes, along with the sense of frailty and 
the past week's sin, the feeling of personal 
responsibility, the longing to be free, a some- 
thing in your heart stirring you up to get out of 
your solitariness, your anti-social state, your 
monomania of selfish care, your hidden sins. 

This is different from failure, and different 
from fear. A man whojs stirred by the Spirit 
of God, a man who is found by the Good 
Shepherd, the man who has been arrested in 
some downward career, the man from whose 
eyes the scales have fallen, who was blind, and 
now sees himself as others see him — sees 
himself as God sees him ; such an one, I repeat, 
does not say, " I have made a mistake;" but he 
says, " I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee." He does not say, " I must now flee 
from the wrath to come;" but he says, " I will 
arise and go to my Father." 
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That is religion ; but it is also morals. There 
was the sense of an inner allegiance, but there 
was also the outward conformity of an amended 
life. Religion is at the root of morals. You 
may have niorals without religion. You cannot 
have religion without morals. What are morals ? 
Morals {mores) mean manners — outward con- 
duct. You can have that without religion. A 
man may be coerced into living a decent life, 
but religion is different. It is the science of 
the Divine allegiance, it is the awakened filial 
instinct ; it is the feeling of harmony, the 
enthusiasm of right which fills a man when he 
knows he is working out his own salvation, 
because God is working in him to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. Thus he becomes 
part of an orderly universe, a fellow- worker 
with God — not grudgingly, and of necessity, 
but stirred up by a certain feeling of kinship 
which leads him to ta^e hold of his Father's 
hand, and to walk beside the still waters. He 
does not then say, I am constrained to walk up- 
rightly, for Thou art a hard taskmaster ; but he 
says : "How have I loved thy law !" He 
does not say, I will bow the knee, and move 
the lip, and offer Thee a worship of ritual and 
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laws of Moses, of Draco, of Solon, old Greek 
and Roman law, modern laws of Europe, of 
England. On many questions the better moral 
statements may still have to be reached, nay, 
certainly will be reached. We have only to 
look at the past, and see that this is so. It 
was once thought immoral in Rome for women 
to touch wine, and the punishment was death. 
In Sparta it was thought wrong to be found 
out, but not wrong to steal. Within the 
memory of man an immense change of opinion 
has taken place about the legal rights of woman 
and the political rights of man, and concerning 
freedom of opinion in religion ; but these changes 
have all been wrought under the immediate 
pressure of what seemed a right or Divine 
principle, i.e., a course of action or conduct of 
morals more in accordance with the intelligence, 
progress, health, and happiness of mankind. 
Depend upon it, the morals of property, and 
the morals of political power, and the morals of 
private wealth, and the morals of family life, 
and the sexes, are by no means in their final 
form. Things are now permitted as moral or 
indifferent which by-and-by will be denounced 
as crimes. Yes, practices selfish, thoughtless, 
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unhealthy, and dissolute, entailing life - long 
misery on children unborn, and danger to the 
health and happiness of the community, are 
permitted; whilst things calculated under proper 
control to further wholesome ends are at present 
condemned, which will by-and-by have to be 
regulated and reduced to moral statement, just 
as the use of gunpowder, poison, fire — I would 
I could add stimulant — have been reduced from 
incontinent devastators to safe and beneficent 
use and expression. 

Therefore as to morals and as to the way in 
which these really carry out Divine principles 
— GocTs will — there will always be a certain 
marginal liability to error, and error means 
suffering, and brings evil of different kinds, yet 
as far as conscience goes it matters not. so you 
be honest ; that is, you must be thoroughly 
persuaded in your own mind that certain things 
which you do are right, then conscience acquits ; 
or let us say you allow yourself practices which 
you believe to be wrong, and you go on doing 
them every week, and then every week con- 
science condemns. 

III. The Prodigal Son was thoroughly per- 
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suaded in his own mind that his mission in life was 
not to feed swine, that he ought not to waste his 
substance in riotous living, or spend his money 
with harlots. He knew very well that was not the 
right thing to do — there was not even common 
providence or economy along with it ; for " when 
he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
the land, and he began to be in want." 

Thus, men and brethren, I look about me in 
this great city, and standing here in this vast 
assembly,^ I ask myself where are the ex- 
amples, where are the emotions, the feelings, 
that I can bring to bear upon those who are at 
this moment pricked in their hearts ? 

You are the prodigals, you have got the sense 
of sin and wrong-doing weighing on you, and 
you must first pour out your souls in prayer to 
God. The filial cry must go up at this moment 
with the sense of broken and violated allegiance ; 
there must be something of the child's plaintive- 
ness, "Father, I have sinned." Something of a 
rebel's submission, " Against thee only have I 
sinned, and done this great evil in thy sight." 
Against Thee ! Mark the exact words : two and 
no more. Standing as a man, and a lonely man, 

* St. James's Hall. 
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might stand, on the pinnacle of some high 
mountain, and feeling only two things real in the 
whole universe, the soul and God, and the two 
face to face. " Against thee only have I sinned." 
So now stand, stand every one of you in this 
sublime spiritual isolation, and make this confes- 
sion to God, " Against thee only have I sinned. 
I have been a discordant note in the harmony 
of the world, I have been doing what I can to 
add confusion and misery to life, I have known 
what good was, and turned upon my way and 
done evil. And Thou O God didst not leave 
my soul in hell, Thou didst make me divinely 
unhappy. Thou didst call me in the wilderness 
where I was feeding swine, and as the midday 
sun beat hotly down upon my head, I lifted up 
my eyes and saw the foulness of the grovelling 
swine around me. They were happy and con- 
tent enough, but I could be happy no more. I 
felt nothing but sublime discontent, for a fire 
was in my heart, and my memory began to glow 
with strange and sweet thoughts of my father's 
home and all the hired servants who fulfilled his 
pleasure, and then I felt what I had not known 
for months, that I was an outcast. " I will arise 
and go to my Father ! " 
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112. So then that is what I want you to say 
in this congregation, each one of you to-day. 
Here in this place are men forgetful of 
principles of right dealing one with another, 
forgetful of purity, shut up in their own selfish- 
ness, in their own prayerlessness, and alone with 
their own lawlessness. I say, O God, teach 
them to apply the Divine principles which rule 
the world, and by which men's hearts are to be 
won, and by which their, individual happiness 
and the happiness of the world may be built up ; 
teach them to apply these principles to their 
own practices, and let them see that God is not 
mocked. 

Let them understand that in their commercial 
avocations, when they are doing that which is 
ruining the character of England for truth and 
honesty, that they are '* sinning against heaven 
and before thee." 

Let them feel that when they are undertaking 
a contract dishonestly, and carrying it out dis- 
honestly, that they are not clean in thy sight, 
that the money they hoard up is worse than 
waste, for it will become inward rottenness in 
their spiritual bones, that it will enter like iron 
into their heart's core and wither their souL 
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Let them feel this, and the man of commerce, 
the young man, when he is tempted to make 
money by connivance, when he is engaged as 
inspector, to see that soiiie one else has fulfilled 
a contract, and when he takes a bribe, or is 
cozened out of his opinion by another man, or 
garbles his statement, and refuses to inform his 
employer of the truth, although he is paid to 
inform him — let him feel at that moment he has 
sinned against heaven and before Thee. 

And that crowd of speculators, mixed up with 
the unsuspecting, who go to the public with 
rotten concerns, who deceive the fatherless and 
the widow, and fatten on the honest savings of 
the poor but industrious community, let them 
not lie down and sleep with the ill-gotten gain, 
but evermore plague them, plague them with 
bad dreams. 

Let them see in their visions the rotten ship 
go down which they have sent to sea. Let 
them hear the voice of Rachel crying for her 
children, who will not be comforted. Let them 
see the misery, the poor innocent babes un- 
clothed and unfed, and honest women brought 
to low depths of shame, and strong hearts 
broken, and many who have been nurtured in 

o 
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ease and luxury driven from their own doors, 
blighted and ruined in these vile speculations, 
on which the malefactor is fattening ! 

And let such an one spring from his bed as 
a murderer springs in the wildness of his 
dreams from his solitary couch, and know the 
terror and blackness of his crime ; and let him, 
broken at last with deep self- abhorrence and 
contrition, cry out, " Father, Father, great is 
my sin ! — what shall I do to be saved ? Am I 
indeed thy son ? I have not chosen thee, but 
thou hast claimed me, and therefore I can never 
be anything but thine — thy reckless, thy rebel- 
lious son. Yet a cloud has been before my eyes. 
I have tampered with the happiness of thy 
creatures, and with my own responsibilities, with 
all that a man should hold most honourable and 
dear, and in the stillness of this awful night, in 
the depths of my soul, thou hast tried me and 
searched me out, and convinced me of judgment 
and of righteousness and of sin. Father, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight ; 
and I am no more worthy to be called thy son ! " 

• 

113. If I pass briefly over some other sins, the 
sins of heartless impurity, in which the young 
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and frail have been enticed from the straight 
path, and then left to ruin and misery — if I pass 
them over for the present, it is because the time 
would fail me, and not that I have no desire to 
stir men out of the depths of selfishness and 
lust. 

O that I could rouse and unsettle them as 
with the voice of a trumpet, until they became 
smitten with a restless monomania, a mania to 
be rid of their sin, so that the young man who 
may have deluded with fair promises, or in- 
veigled some one into his power, and incurred 
responsibilities which he had no intention of 
meeting — so that he might never more rest 
until he had made all possible reparation for his 
fault. I would send some prophet of God to 
him in the disguise of friend, or parable, or 
preacher. I would lay bare his life before him, 
whilst seeming to speak of another. I would 
show him all the shadows and depths of his 
action, until he should contain his generous 
wrath no longer, but on himself pronounce 
judgment, and then suddenly hear a voice in 
his ear, " Thou art the man ! " and then I would 
bid him arise and go to his Father, and let him 
lead thither those who by his example have 
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wandered far from the Fathers home. Let 
his selfishness float away like a black cloud, and 
as' he has thought only of himself in his sins, 
let him think of others in his repentance, and 
say, " I would not be saved alone, here are those 
whom I have caused to offend. I have enticed 
them on to evil, now I would help them on to 
thee, O Father, so that such as were dead may 
be alive again, and such as were some time 
lost be found for evermore." 

114. But I may bid you arise, not only from 
sin, but from sorrow, and come to your Father. 
There come seasons in the lives of every one of 
us when we perceive how vain is the help of 
man. We may have made proof of each friend 
in some season of pain or loss in bitter bereave- 
ment ; we have weighed the value of words, and 
have found them utterly insufficient to bring 
any comfort. At such a time as that, sitting 
down in our loneliness and sorrow, has not the 
silence been broken by the voice of God calling 
to you in the stillness and shadow of a great 
loss, and a new impulse and hope has seized you, 
and awakened you out of torpor and misery, 
saying, " I will arise and go to my Father " ? 
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115. And in a season of pain — of bodily pain 
— when our physicians can do us no good, won- 
derful are the effects of the Spirit, even upon 
the body, so that a man in his agony may have 
turned his face to the wall and prayed that 
some bitter thorn in the flesh should be taken 
away, and even while he prayed he has felt as 
it were the divine breathings of comfort stream 
over his heated brow, and as he now lifts up 
his eyes, his friends are surprised to see the 
smile that lights up his wan face, and you 
perceive that the hidden mystery and root of 
the matter are in him. 

It is impossible for any one who has had 
much experience of sick rooms and hospitals 
not to have been struck by the strange and 
unforeseen times of refreshing that come to the 
weak and agonized, who wait upon the Lord so 
that He may renew their strength. 

The clergyman approaches one suffering from 
cancer, or any other horrible disease, and feels 
so weak in faith and powerless, and so ashamed 
to deliver his spiritual message as a balm for 
physical pain — his lips falter over the well-worn 
text, how shall he comfort the afflicted "i Lo ! 
he is comforted already. He does not want 
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you, God has been with him. Go hence, thou 
faithless preacher of Christ ; behold the strength 
that is made perfect in weakness. Take away 
thy faithlessness and thyself. Thy brother 
whom thou camest here to comfort needs not 
thee. In the hour of his need another voice 
has found him out, and even now he makes 
answer, ** I will arise and go to my Father." 

[ 1 6. But the day and hour is coming for each 
one of us of which no man knoweth, yet which 
many of us can even now clearly foresee, for 
there are doubtless some here who have the 
seeds of their mortal disease within them. 
You may have had threatenings and warnijigs 
of its onward progress. Miserable are you 
indeed, if in this life only you have hope. 

117. You have got sleepless, your senses 
are less acute, your memory has begun 'to fade ; 
you do not go to business with the old zest and 
readiness ; you see the clerks notice your failing 
powers, and that makes you angry ; your 
children are married, and perhaps they do not 
seem to care for you as much as they did once. 
Your eyes are failing, and when people talk you 
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lose much of their conversation. But the world 
goes on, it can't stop for you. This makes you 
sad at times. Your old friends and some who 
were lately the delight of your failing years 
have been snatched from your side in the 
strength and bloom of youth ; and at last so 
many have gone, and so few that love you still 
remain, **that the dead alone seem living, and 
the living alone seem dead." And then you 
begin to think whether it is time for you to 
be going too, going to join the throng of the 
departed ; and one day, perchance, whilst these 
thoughts are pressing upon you, the first sum- 
mons comes, and you are taken to the bed from 
which you will never rise again. 

The world, and life, and time, and all things 
around you are indeed but shadows now; still 
as the eye of sense grows dull and the ear fails, 
and the worn-out mantle of the spirit is ready to 
drop — you my brother shall be compassed about 
with songs of deliverance, for now the voices of 
the Homeland begin to mingle with your un- 
earthly dreams, and like the prisoner who with a 
supreme effort struggles to burst his chains, you 
break free at last, with the glorious words upon 
your lips, *' I will arise and go to my Father ! " 
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SHAKSPERE AND THE STAGE. 




T IS a bad thing when the Church 
takes no interest in the recreations 
of the people, and when our spiritual 
guides seem to be ignorant of the constitution 
of human nature. It is a bad thing when 
clergymen talk about what they do not under- 
stand, judge persons in their absence, and con- 
demn causes unheard. If we talk nonsense 
about science in the pulpit, it is a mistake ; but 
if we talk nonsense about the amusements and 
pleasures of the people, it is a scandal ; for it 
is our business to know about these things, 
and to teach about them. I tread to-day on 
solid ground. I ask your earnest attention — 
nay, more, I ask your public influence and your 
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co-operation ; for I am going to deal with the 
Nature and History of the Drama, the Work 
of Shakspere, the Life of the Actor, the Re- 
form of the. Stage, and the great Memorial at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

119. I am not the first who has ventured to 
speak in the Church on these subjects ; to discuss 
the Stage and its influence; to show what it 
is, and what it ought to be ; to dwell upon the 
genius and the love that has been lavished 
upon it. Archbishop Trench, of Dublin, 
Bishop Wordsworth, of St. Andrew's, have 
preached Shakspere memorial sermons. Bishop 
Frazer, of Manchester, has taken the Stage 
for his theme. Books have been written by 
divines to show Shakspere's knowledge of 
ther Bible and his action upon the conduct of 
life. Tried men and good, like the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Tait), the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (Ellicott), the Bishop of Melbourne 
(Moorhouse), the Dean of Westminster (Stan- 
ley), have received and entertained leading 
actors, like Mr. Irving and Mr. Creswick, in 
the spirit of friendly appreciation. I am en- 
couraged by their example to urge the con- 
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sideration of Shakspere and ■ the Reform ot 
the Stage upon this Christian congregation ; 
and whilst I regret the general attitude of 
the clergy in these matters, so far behind 
some of their nobler ecclesiastical leaders, and 
whilst I repudiate in the name of Truth the 
aspersions of the religious world so commonly 
cast at the Theatre, I assert the natural dignity 
of the Drama, and declare the principles of 
its undying use. 

120. Well may actors turn round upon the 
clergy and say, ** You do not know what you 
condemn. If you want to reform us, you must 
not begin by repudiating our Profession. Have 
you ever been to the Theatre ? " The clergy- 
man may reply, " I should be very sorry to 
go near such a place." " Do you know any 
actors?" Says the clergyman, '* Indeed, I 
should be sorry to consort with such persons." 
" Then what do you know about the Stage } " 

121. Are there, then, no evils connected with 
the Stage ? Certainly there are. I should be 
sorry to say there were not. . But are there no 
evils connected with other professions "i There 
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are. Have you nothing to say against litera- 
ture ? Yes ; but you do not repudiate literature 
because of bad books. Are there no tempta- 
tions and dangers in the medical profession ? 
Yes ; but you do not shut doctors out of your 
houses. Is there never dishonesty in the 
practice of the law ? Yes ; but you cannot 
get on without lawyers. You raise them to the 
peerage. And so you do the clergy, although 
the clergy have their weaknesses, and the Church 
is a profession not without snares and pitfalls 
and special temptations ; and * so of all trades 
and callings, which, under certain conditions, 
offer facilities for dishonest persons to carry on 
disreputable practices. Have you nothing to 
say against all of them ? Yes, plenty, simply 
because every human institution is liable to 
corruption, and is often corrupted. 

But the point for you, in condemning or 
approving a vocation or institution, is this, — Is 
evil inseparably and necessarily connected with 
it ? I ask not whether evil can creep in, but 
whether the existence and success of the whole 
thing turns upon evil } Is it so with the 
Drama? Then, down with the Drama. But 
I ask calmly, — Has the playing of every drama 
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necessarily an immoral tendency ? Is an actor 
ex officio a bad man ? If I answer these ques- 
tions in the negative — if I say playing a drama 
is not immoral, and if I acknowledge the 
Drama as amongst the elements of true cul- 
ture; if I can point to noble actors, to pure 
actresses, then we should not repudiate the 
Stage, but see how it may be reformed, and 
encourage those who are trying to reform it. 

122. At the outset I need not tell you that 
you cannot stamp out the dramatic instinct. It 
is a part of that passion for expression which is 
a part of human. nature. I need hardly remind 
an educated congregation of the names of 
iEschylus, and Euripides, and Sophocles, in 
Greece, Plautus and Terence in Rome, or of 
the dramatic revival in modern Europe. Cal- 
deron in Spain, Metastasio and Alfieri in Italy, 
Racine and Corneille in France, Goethe and 
Schiller in Germany, the Elizabethan and, after 
them, the Restoration dramatists, in England. 
I need not dwell on such commonplaces of 
history to prove to you that at this time of day 
you are not likely to stamp out the Drama. 
It is a force to be reckoned with, for good or 
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for evil ; and for this reason, because it supplies 
the soul with a powerful outlet — it ministers to 
Expression, which is the imperative mood of 
our nature. 

Man is essentially a dramatic being. Is 
he social ? His life passes by an organic law 
into the family life. Is he political ? He 
creates the State. Is he thoughtful and imagi- 
native ? He evolves literature, science, philo- 
sophy, and the arts. Is he spiritual ? His 
soul passes into the crowned religions of the 
world. The Drama therefore is essential and 
eternal. In it we possess the world — not our- 
selves only, but all human nature. The man 
in all men, the woman in all women, and 
ourselves in human nature. 

123. You who sit and witness a great actor, 
for the time you are that man ! You go through 
his perception of life ; you accept it at his hands. 
What an influence it has over you ! You are 
surprised out of yourself. As you see the man's 
profound distress and sorrow, your own pulses 
beat with his — not an inflection is lost; you 
draw your breath in time with him ; you hold it 
suspended ; his noble emotion inspires you ; it 
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has a wonderful lifting power about it, or you 
are cast down in despair as he subsides into 
moody harrowing melancholy. And if you 
look at the faces of those around you, you will 
see they are passing through the varied scenes 
pourtrayed by the genius of the actor. What a 
grand function it is when a man is brought face 
to face with his own inner life on the stage — 
the life that no man knows, that no man else 
will tell him of — ay, and oftener than you 
deem he may be brought to penitence and 
deep contrition as he beholds some awful 
spectacle of the moral decay to which he him- 
self is hurrying, — sees what he may become, 
nay, what he is at times — sees his own foibles 
and passions coupled with their inexorable 
results. Shall he not pause, stricken ? Went 
not the arrow home that time ? He whom no 
pulpit shaft can slay lies prostrate by the sling 
and the stone of the stage ! 

Witness that great actor, Mr. Jefferson. Do 
you not think many hearts throbbed when they 
saw his characteristic impersonation, and be- 
held the various stages through which a human 
spirit might go from weakness and drink to dam- 
nation ? 
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Or think of Mr. Irving's embodiments of 
crime. Have you not shuddered and felt, " I, 
too, might have been guilty of such and such 
things " ? Have you never trembled as you 
witnessed the inner state of a man delivered 
over to such miserable and harrowing pangs 
— such unrest of mind, such spiritual torture, 
such a " hell of time " — as one endures whom 
conscience accuses, although the whole world 
may acquit him for a season ? I will not dwell 
upon the healthy and delightful recreation 
which a good drama may afford, its tendency 
to widen our horizon, to enrich life, to cultivate 
and humanise those who may have little time 
for thought or reading, to send workers back 
refreshed and fit for work, to wean the masses 
from grosser pursuits and more perilous plea- 
sures. I merely observe now the great and 
beneficial influence of the actor on the public. 

124. But upon himself? Well, let us con- 
sider that too. At first you might think that an 
actor who goes through the part of a bad man, 
or who pourtrays passionate scenes, must be 
passionate or corrupt himself. Yet it is not so. 
He is delivered from becoming what he pour- 
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trays by the fact that he takes the public into 
his confidence, at the moment he, in a sense, 
sacrifices himself upon the altar of a common 
humanity. He is lifted into the dignity of a 
representative person. He goes through all 
these most intimate and passionate scenes, not 
for himself, but for you ; he acts before the 
public, in whose concentrated heart such in- 
timate and passionate things lie sleeping, and 
longing for some such sudden redemption of 
expression or utterance as he can give. It is 
in the fire of the universal sympathy that the 
actor becomes pure, because he takes at that 
moment the troubled hearts of all men and lifts 
them up in sacrifice. He deals largely with 
events of life, with the great universal instincts 
of the race, and he shows both in a connected 
drama. 

In all this there is nothing immoral, so only 
that the drama be sound ; nothing degrading 
to the actor although he show a villain, so only 
that the villain has his right place and proportion 
to the rest ; he is but a part — the storm-cloud 
of the finished picture. In the sound drama the 
great balance is kept — all the actors co-operate 
for this ; all is sane, and healthy, and moral. 
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Macready was the accredited actor of dis- 
agreeable characters ; but he himself was not 
disagreeable. I rving is the accredited pou rtray er 
of crime ; but he himself is not your criminal at 
the bar. 

125. Now, you will do the Christian Church 
great injustice if you suppose that she was not 
early alive to the popular force of the Drama. 
That was an influence far too real to be neglected 
by those cunning Churchmen who devised our 
ecclesiastical system. And so the Church does 
not appear so much the enemy as the rival of 
the Stage all through the Middle Ages. The 
clergy then — more wise than the clergy now — 
determined to rule and direct the current they 
could not stem, and set the torrent to work 
their own wheel. They determined that the 
Devil should neither have all the best tunes 
nor all the best plays. They confronted him with 
their own dramas, their miracle plays, and their 
moralities, dealing with the life of Christ and 
His apostles and all the virtues and vices of 
the age. They even attempted a monopoly. 
You will find that the great play of " The 
Resurrection," which was designed to keep 
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alive a belief in that cardinal fact, was all in 
form and right when it was acted in the 
churches, but censured by the clergy only 
when acted on the village green. 

In the year 1264, at Chester, York, Coventry, 
Leeds, and other towns, the " Corpus Christi " 
plays, dealing with the life of Christ, were 
extremely popular. 

In 1378 the clergy of St. Pauls Cathedral 
petitioned King Richard the Second to stop the 
secular competition outside, because they — the 
clergy — had spent so much money on costumes 
and scenery for miracle plays performed inside 
the cathedral. 

But secular plays grew, and began to be the 
popular censors both of Church and State. 
The people's grievances, the prince's foibles, 
and the frailties and covetousness of the clergy 
stood condemned in plays like Lyndsay's (Scotch) 
''Satyre of the Three Estates," 1539, and the 
clergy naturally raised their voices against 
them. In one play Luther and his wife were 
ridiculed on the stage. Early in King Henry 
the Eighth's reign plays ridiculing the tenets 
of Rome were stopped. In Mary s reign plays 
favourable to the Reformation were forbidden. 
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No doubt there were other objections — danger 
of infection from the congregating of crowds — 
often disorderly and filthy crowds — license and 
immorality bred of the discord and looseness of 
the time — hindrance to trade and business ; 
but the loudest grumblers were again the clergy. 
And why ? Because the plays drew the people 
away from the churches ! Listen to the voice 
of an Elizabethan preacher : — " Oh, woe is me ! 
at the playhouse it is not possible to get a 
seat; at the church voyde seats are plenty ! '* 

But who was to blame for this ? If the 
people found more truth, more earnestness, 
more reality, on the stage than in the pulpit, 
who was to blame ? And who is to blame now 
when the clergyman looks down on empty 
benches, and when the few poor '* hungry sheep 
look up and are not fed " ? Let the clergy 
cease their vain denunciation and judge them- 
selves. The root of the matter is contained in 
that famous reply of Betterton to Archbishop 
Sancroft, who asked, — ** How is it, Mr. Better- 
ton, that when you speak everybody listens to 
you, although you speak fiction ; but when we 
speak no one is attentive, although we speak 
the words of divine truth ? " ** The matter is 
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simple," replied the great tragedian : '' you speak 
what is true as though you believed it to be 
fiction, whilst we speak fiction as though we 
believed it to be true.*' 

126. I pass to the great Age of Shakspere. 
Let us enter into its atmosphere ; let us revive 
the influences that played around the rise and 
development of that great mind. The Church's 
mystic dream of the saintly life apart was at 
length broken up ; the hard and fast line drawn 
by ascetic devotion between the Church and 
the world was being gradually effaced. Men 
began to revolt against this one-sided presenta- 
tion of religion. They dissolved the monas- 
teries, they suppressed the convents, they * 
wrested the Bible out of the hands of the priest, 
they resisted his garbled version, and read the 
Word of God for themselves. The printing 
press sent forth her great minister of education, 
the English Bible, and multiplied other books 
for the people, and a great thirst for knowledge 
sprang up, and a new interest in life. 

Discovery swept the seas. Our gallant sailors, 
Sir Francis Drake, Martin Frobisher, and Sir 
John Hawkins, the great admirals of Queen 
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Elizabeth, opened up new avenues of wealth and 
untrodden paths of fame. The general intellect 
and imagination began to open to the wideness 
and glory of that world from which the pale 
ascetic shrank away in ignorant horror. 

War came, with its terrible discipline. The 
greatness, the strength, and patriotism of Eng- 
land rose up, and, joined to the elemental 
forces of nature, dispersed the Spanish Armada. 

Bacon steps forth as the pioneer of physical 
science ; Hooker, the exponent of sane and 
logical theology ; Raleigh, the brilliant courtier 
and rover ; and Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the 
skilled administrator, played with by a capri- 
cious Queen, yet moulding her for his own great 
purposes. 

127. Amidst such a goodly company rose 
Shakspere, the immortal dramatist, destined to 
embody for all time the stirring thoughts, and 
needs, and feelings of the great Elizabethan 
age. The characteristic of Shakspere's age 
was undoubtedly a " rich feeling for concrete 
fact." The desire to know and grasp life as it 
really was. The hunger for a true and varied 
presentation. Nothing should be slurred over: 
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no contradictions, no mysteries, no problems. 
The thoughts of men's hearts from the highest 
to the lowest stood revealed, but not always 
answered. We are for ever fidgeting to 
have life's problems solved, but Shakspere 
was more anxious to state them fairly, and to 
feel them deeply, than to present any shallow 
and insufficient solution. He thought it was 
more important for people to feel the mystery 
of life and the world than always to be ready 
with an explanation. 

But his faith and interest in human nature 
is inexhaustible, and here he is the special 
teacher of our age. When I see young men 
and young women weary and apathetic, and 
middle-aged people sitting down beside the 
poisoned springs of life and sighing for the 
summons which is to free them from the 
strife ; when I see people in the prime of youth 
and health asking languidly whether life is 
worth living, I shudder at the cynicism and 
apathy of this general soul-weariness. I turn 
to my Shakspere, and I find nervous energy 
and unfailing resource and power, the weeping 
and the laughter of a true heart, a tender 
feeling for all earth joys, an eye for ever 
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fixed upon its immortal hopes and aspirations, 
and I say Shakspere is still our great teacher. 
A Kempis or Augustine may have opened 
wide the portals of the next world, but alas! 
they committed the fatal error of closing the 
gates of this, and the '* De Imitatione Christi " 
is coupled with the et de contemptu omnium 
vanitatum mundi! But Shakspere emerges 
from the cloister and speaks the language of a 
wider arid more universal humanity. He is not 
afraid to "hold the mirror up to nature," to 
show " the very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure." In a word, he is " a priest 
to us all, of the wonder and bloom of the 
world ! " 

128. Rapidly, then, with me take the lines of 
this great mind in its progressive development. 
Shaksperes work has been divided into four 
periods — a division roughly true — although 
traces of the later may be found in the earlier, 
the second and third may occasionally overlap — 
e.g., "Measure for Measure" and " Hamlet." But 
each period is distinct and emphatic, and full of 
strong character. We open with the fresh 
exuberance of youth ; the sensitive, eager heart 
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— truly the corcordium — feels everything, regis- 
ters everything, only does it with greater effect 
than other people. Emerson says the difference 
between great men and others is only this — ■ 
there is more of them. They are not less like 
other people, but there is so much more of 
them. Half-a-dozen capacities for love rolled 
into one, a thousand intensities of hate concen- 
trated — vivid perceptions and great passions 
woven together into one powerful unit of indi- 
viduality. 

I find this true of Shakspere. Everything 
was condensed by that sensitive lens, every 
fleeting form was caught and fixed as it swept 
over the camera of Shakspere's soul, and the 
mirror which was held up to nature retained her 
splendid and passionate lineaments for ever. 

129. Shakspere's first period is more impres- 
sional than reflective, for that was not "first 
which was spiritual, but that which is natural ; '' 
and Shakspere's joyous burst of youth and 
life and spirits culminates in the exuberant 
mirth and freshness of the " Midsummer Night's 
Dream." His intense love and sympathy with 
outward nature is early manifest It never 
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leaves him. Later on, all his stormier moods 
find solace and reflection in outward nature ; 
but even in his lighter moments nothing, how- 
ever small, escapes him. The cowslips tall, the 
red hip't humble bee, the oxlips, and the nod- 
ding violet, the sweet musk rose, the lapwing, 
the nightingale, the leaping fish, the wounded 
deer in the Forest of Arden, and the ringing 
cry of the hounds. 

Out of the brilliant exuberance of his youth- 
ful fancy we pass into the more ardent realm of 
pure passion — the intensity of first love, the 
surpassing keenness of youthful pain. This 
acute capacity for suffering, this tender excess 
of love which resides in a special way in the 
hearts of children and very young people, is 
caught in " Romeo and Juliet." Afterwards 
you may suffer longer, you may feel more deeply, 
but you never feel so sharply as you do when 
you are a child, and scarcely more than a child- 
Juliet was fourteen. Those sudden and spon- 
taneous reciprocities of feeling — those magical 
moments, those bursts of agony, those vicissitudes 
of first love — the pourtrayal of all this belongs • 
to the fresh, exuberant period of " Romeo and 
Juliet" and the " Midsummer Nights Dream." 
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130. We pass rapidly through the second 
period — from the rhapsodies of " Romeo " to 
the more measured rhetoric and patriotism of 
** Richard the Second," the intensity of " Richard 
the Third," and the pathos of "King John." 
Thence to the brilliant comedy of *' Falstaff," 
the sparkling wit of Beatrice, the heart- wrung 
utterances of Viola, the strong resolve of 
Helen. Here we meet, for the first time, with 
the nobler types of womanhood — the great sane, 
serene, and high-toned creatures, such as Portia 
and Helena, and the broad impulsive heart of 
Rosalind. 

But in the early " Richard the Third " the 
deeper springs have already been touched. 
Richard is almost a complete villain, yet he 
has such moments as are well fitted to draw the 
tears of pity from our eyes. Once or twice we 
are brought face to face with that most pathetic 
and tragic of all spectacles — a mans over- 
whelming sense of his own moral ruin, in all 
its lonely corruption. The man is terribly true 
to himself; no disguise blinds him; no veil 
softens or dims the hideous prospect. Richard 
sits down in utter self-abasement and solitude 
of soul, and exclaims, — 
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There is no creature loves me, and if I die 
No soul will pity me. 

Such inexorable words as these are a forecast 
of the third period — the darkening of the bright 
sweet time, as the shadows deepen into the 
gloomy phase. 

131. With the first years of the seventeenth 
century (1601) we enter upon Shakspere's 
third period — the period of the great trage- 
dies. He has come into deep waters. He is 
now the man that has seen affliction. To all 
sooner or later comes a third period. It is a 
bitter teaching, but it is one from which no 
human soul can escape. We learn that "things 
are not what they seem," that friends are not 
always true, that the impulses of passion are 
not always to be trusted, that joys will not 
always continue sweet, and Shakspere at this 
time had tasted the full bitterness as well as 
the sweetness of life. He was in London, that 
vast wilderness, and the sorrow of the great 
city was upon him. He had suffered person- 
ally from disappointed love, from ruined hppes, 
from the treacheries of friends ; he had felt 
deeply the poisonous calumnies of the world, 
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its baseness and injustice ; he had passed, as he 
says, through " a hell of time," and at moments 
all the world seemed to him a stage, and the 
men and women merely players. Then he 
identifies himself with the various phases of its 
crime and meanness and misery : he drinks its 
bitter cup to the dregs. Tragedy after tragedy, 
like the immense Judgment Choruses In Han- 
del's " Israel in Egypt," are hurled upon the 
world. He lays the burden of life on men too 
weak to bear it. He is full of bitter truthful . 
irony, of unjust mysteries. His victims are 
those of time and fate as well as sin ; the con- 
tradictions • are pitiful ; the undeserved misery 
appalling ; the surprises harrowing. 

Othello, not easily jealous, and yet the victim 
of jealousy; Macbeth, made for loyalty and 
generosity, the victim of ambition ; Timon of 
Athens, charitable and universally benevolent, 
and dying a wretched misanthrope and a 
suicide. But the scourge of the avenger is in 
the poet s hand. The judgment scenes unroll 
themselves with the flashing terror of an apo- 
calypse. Still, here Shakspere is all himself. 
He teaches only so far as he sees ; he is ever 
more eager to chronicle than to explain. Parts 
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of God's dealings with the world are at least 
clear. Guilt means misery. As the Lord 
sweeps by in. His career of vengeance, the 
prophet beholds, as it were, the skirts of His 
garments. He listens to the wind and thunder, 
but cannot yet hear the still small voice. The 
terrible conclusion of Macbeth is his motto, 
" We shall have judgment here." The miser- 
able trustless isolation of sin here. No more 
content ; the man would have sacrificed every- 
thing for joy. His reward ? No more peace. 
Kind Nature withholds her common solace : 
" Macbeth has murdered sleep." 

132. But we rest here in no rounded whole. 
There is no attentpt to teach a moral unity 
which is not seen to exist. The noble and 
ignoble are beaten down together. Cleopatra 
drags down Antony. Lear is the victim of 
Goneril and Regan. Innocent and guilty are 
involved in one common ruin. Hamlet and 
Ophelia both dead, Othello and Desdemona 
both dead, and yet in the midst of all this there 
is the rift of sunlight through the dark. The 
sense that above all God's mercy and love shall 
prevail like the fleckless blue of heaven above 
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the cloud rack ; the sense that sweet love and 
faith can never die, its types never pass away 
from earth — the passionate belief in good, 
serene, irresistible good — this never leaves 
Shakspere in his gloomiest period. It shines out 
in the saintly purity of Isabella, the patriotism 
of Volumnia, the truth and tender fidelity of 
Cordelia. 

133. We enter upon Shakspere's fourth and 
last period. " The golden glow of the sunset of 
his genius is over it." We have passed out of 
city life ; the misery, the sin, the heated air of 
tragedy, all are gone, and calm bright scenes 
lift, refresh, and recreate our tired hearts. 

The last plays of Shakspere are bright and 
peaceful, although they are called " The Tem- 
pest" and "The Winters Tale." Yet their 
titles belie their gentle, kindly teaching. We 
seem out in the pleasant green fields by the 
blossoming hedgerows of Stratford-on-Avon ; 
the air is soft and balmy, and the fragrance of 
violets and primroses is abroad. We have 
reached the period of reconciliation. Shak- 
spere has gone home to rest with his family in 
the midst of those pleasant country scenes 

Q 
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graced by Miranda and Perdita, and there at 
last, by the side of the broad bright river, 
" after life's fitful fever," he sleeps well. 

We linger lovingly in this atmosphere of 
thought and feeling. In these last plays we 
have to do with no apostle of vengeance, but 
with the sweet minister of reconciliation. We 
have passed from terror to peace, from rancour 
to forgiveness. Here the sinner has time for 
repentance ; the injured friend finds his friend, 
forgives him, and foes are at one. Parents and 
children meet and are reconciled, and from the 
ripe, sweet, generous wisdom of Prospero we 
learn a lesson, which Shakspere himself some- 
times forgets in his gloomy period, that the 
** rarer action is in virtue than in vengeance;" 
and although "the mean and mighty rotting 
together have one dust, yet Reverence, that 
angel of the world, doth make distinction of 
place 'tween high and low !" 

We began with the fresh vigour and boister- 
ous mirth of the "Midsummer Night's Dream" 
— we close with the sweet and solemn lesson of 
a deep and varied experience — the homage due 
to Reverence, that angel of the world. 
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1 34. Do you now ask whether plays can be 
made moral ? Let the great roll of Shak- 
spere's dramas pass before you, with all their 
lights and shades, with all their various cha- 
racteristics, and with all their high and low 
conditions of life. Do you doubt whether such 
presentations have a moral tendency ? Think 
of *the magnificent soliloquies on life and death 
which come from the lips of Hamlet ! th^t 
terrible arraignment of conscience in Clarence's 
dream ! the bare and naked self-scrutiny of 
Macbeth ! the agony of Lear ! the mental suf- 
fering of Richard the Third ! the remorse of 
Othello ! — the statement of moral duties which 
we find up and down those unconsecrated, and 
yet for ever dear and memorable pages — those 
exhortations to love and honour, the encour- 
agement of virtue, the bitter denunciation of 
untruth and untrust, those sweet, apostolic 
utterances, — 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, like the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless'd : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

And then can you ask whether the play is 
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moral, whether it leaves us indiflferent to good 
and evil, and whether it contains anything that 
is worth our learning ? 

135. Or do you ask whether it is possible 
for actors to be noble and good ? Shades of 
Siddons and Garrick answer you from the 
vaults of Westminster Abbey ! Or turn to the 
actor Macready s autobiography, in two vol- 
umes, and learn there how an actor may live, 
and move, and have his being on and off the 
modern stage. There is nothing like example 
in the matter. Take those two volumes in 
your hands, open them anywhere. You who 
say that an actor s life cannot be a good one, 
your doubts are at once cut short by that most 
clear and practical answer : whilst you question 
whether the thing can be, you read there how 
the thing has been. You cannot imagine how 
the difficulties could be overcome. They were 
overcome. How the Stage could be raised. 
It was raised. In every page I breathe the 
bracing moral air of a good life. Note those 
fine instincts as to the evils, as they once were, 
of the green-room, which I am far from saying 
have altogether vanished in all theatres ; Mac- 
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ready's keen sense of what was false and what 
was true in art ; his constant efforts to get the 
best plays done, and to abate where he could not 
at once abolish the evil of inferior or pernicious 
dramas. How bravely he prepared himself for 
his profession against his will, feeling that 
another calling would have been more agree- 
able to him, but bowing to what seemed to him 
the duty and "leading" of his life. What 
simple integrity of purpose and earnestness 
there is about him, as when, after attending 
divine service in the morning, he would shut 
himself up in his theatre and go through his 
part, in order that he might study in the empty 
theatre and prepare to do his very best. Even 
in a poor play he had the feeling of the in- 
fluence an actor might bring to bear on an 
audience. He scorned to walk through his 
part, to spare himself; he would do his utmost 
in the state of life in which it had pleased God 
to place him. His motto was, " I will do the 
best I can." 

An earnest man is almost a good man. It 
is possible, no doubt, to be earnest without 
being good ; but it is not possible to be 
good without being earnest. Earnestness and 
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goodness mean almost the same thing, and in 
the majority of cases quite the same thing, 
for in so far as the man is earnest he is good, 
I look on the half-heartedness with which 
we go about our business, and I say, Think 
of Macready, and learn his patience, his 
activity, and his sincere unflinching devotion to 
the path of honour and duty, and go thou and 
do likewise. Or look at him lying on the bed of 
sickness after receiving the sacrament, — all his 
thoughts were as to how, if he got well, he 
might be most useful, better control his fiery 
temper, better act his plays, speak his parts 
more powerfully, not relax in his endeavours 
to perfect himself ; so that whatever his hand 
found to do, he might do it with his might, as 
unto the Lord, and not unto man. 

These were the thoughts which the Lord's Sup- 
per brought home to Macready, the actor ; and 
compare them with the poor, miserable manner 
in which you, who are not actors, half resolve 
to do better, gloss over your misdeeds, or bad 
thoughts and feelings, and excuse your un- 
governed tempers. *' I am not,'* said Macready, 
"what I would be. I would live a life of be- 
nevolence, blessing and blessed of God. How 
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far removed I am from the height of my 
desires!" And yet, when we look on his life, 
we see that he accomplished more good things, 
more benevolence, more true and real work of 
kindness, of faith, of labour, and of love, than 
most of us. His religion was really a religion 
of daily life. There was ever the naturally 
uplifted eye, the spontaneous divine reference, 
as when, in his private diary, he says, — "My 
mind is made up to enter on the direction of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and I fervently, and 
with humility, implore the blessing of Almighty 
God on my efforts." And that blessing was 
given him. Or note the beautiful and solemn 
prayer on his forty -third birthday, which it 
would beso good for some of us to breathe. 
" Humbly and earnestly do I supplicate God s 
goodness for the health, peace, and virtue of my 
beloved family, and that He will be graciously 
pleased to sustain me in all righteous intentions, 
and to purify my mind from all low and debas- 
ing thoughts and inclinations, that by His 
gracious help I may live through what He 
allots to me of further life in peace of heart and 
increasing wisdom, educating my dear, dear 
family, in His faith, and fear, and pure love." 
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And then you ask whether an actor can be a 
good man ? or whether there is not something 
essentially degrading in a life devoted to the 
Stage ? 

136. But is there nothing to be reformed on 
the Stage ? Plenty. And so there is in every 
profession. But see how much has been done 
for the Stage, and who has it been done by ? 
Chiefly by the actors themselves. Think of 
those eighteen years of Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells, where he drew the dregs of Clerkenwell 
to hear the sublime dramas of Shakspere, 
and entranced his hearers with his grand and 
truthful impersonations. Think of the great 
life-work of Macready, and the two Keans at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, the reforms 
they introduced, the tone they imparted, the 
taste they created, the corruptions they 
checked. Look at the work now being done 
by the Batemans and Mr. Irving at the 
Lyceum; or the influence of high-minded ladies 
and gentlemen like Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
and many other excellent living actors with 
whose names I could easily swell my list. 

Further, you want to know how the Stage is 
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to be reformed, and by whom, and I reply. It 
is by you, — by you Christian congregations, by 
you the clergy, by you the religious world. 
You turned your backs on these places, and 
they got worse and worse. Of late you have 
frequented them more, and they have got 
better and better. 

What are you to do ? Are you to subject 
yourselves to sights and sounds which grate 
upon your moral susceptibilities ? No ; but 
you are to learn life in its length, and depth, 
and breadth, and truthfulness ; you must learn 
to bear such a presentation of it as Shak- 
spere gives. Avoid what is bad and corrupt 
on the Stage ; and if you want to suppress bad 
plays and degrading exhibitions, then do not 
let your faces be seen at bad plays. If you, by 
chance, see a bad or a corrupt thing, let people 
clearly know what you think of it ; let the actors 
see you do not approve of it ; but go to plays 
which are ennobling and good; praise them 
when you come away. Go again ; try and 
learn what the lessons are they teach ; let your 
character be moulded and formed upon the good 
and true models. 
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137. You are the reformers of the Stage; 
without you it cannot be reformed. The actors 
must live : they would live honourably. Do 
not tempt them to cater for the "beasts 
of the people" by leaving them only beasts 
to cater for. When all that is good and 
respectable keeps away from the Stage, the 
Stage must be degraded, and the only reason 
why the London Stage is so much improved 
is this, because now so many more good people 
now go to the play. Things are not as they 
were in our fathers' days, although I am far 
from saying they are all they- should be. Mac- 
ready has done much ; Phelps has done much ; 
and those wise leaders of the Church who have 
shaken hands with our best actors have done 
much; and it remains for you, enlightened 
Christian people, to do the rest. 

138. The first thing that is wanted is a sound 
public opinion on the play ^ not the public religious 
repudiation of the Stage ; and the second thing 
that is wanted is private sympathy with the actor. 
You must cease to ignore his social status ; you 
must show him that you respect him personally 
if he is personally respectable ; that you con- 
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demn him if he is otherwise; that you do 
not believe his vocation is necessarily sinful ; 
that you are prepared to sit at his feet and 
learn the great and noble lessons of culture 
and self- discipline which he can teach you. 
You must welcome him to your house, he 
who so often takes your heart by storm. 
Teach him to respect himself, then you will 
teach him to respect his art, and you will 
end by teaching him to respect you. " Change," 
said Mr. Irving, the other day, to the clergy 
of London, when he was called upon by 
them — to their credit, I say — to address them 
— " change, gentlemen, your attitude towards the 
Stage, and, believe me, the Stage will co-operate 
with your work of faith and labour of love. It 
will help you in disarming and decimating the 
forces of moral evil, and in implanting and 
fostering the seeds of moral good." 

And, lastly, I speak the opinions of Mr. 
Gladstone, of Mr. Theodore Martin, of Pro- 
fessor Ward, of Manchester, when I say we 
want theatrical centres in all the great towns, 
and something like a public subsidy. The 
Stage suffers from the absolute dependence of 
the actor upon the breath of popularity. In the 
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days of the Royal patents, when the legitimate 
drama could only be played at two metro- 
politan theatres, good actors were at least 
schooled and kept together ; but now they are 
scattered, isolated, competed for. The "star" 
system is all ; the play is nothing. We have 
no school, no centre of dramatic culture, no 
standard of action, no Royal Dramatic Aca- 
demy. Everywhere abroad the actor and his 
art is protected and supported. In England, the 
actor — professionally, at least — is unincorpo- 
rated. These reforms are wanted, amongst 
others — -public opinion on the play^ public sym- 
pathy with the actors, and public subsidies to 
the Stage. 

139. I see before me the dawn of a bright 
future for the Drama as a wholesome centre of 
recreation, culture, and teaching. I see signs of 
sympathy in good people with all that is good 
and true and noble in the heart of the Drama. 
I see a great association at Manchester for the 
reform of the Stage, and I see that noble Me- 
morial at Stratford, now rapidly rising on the 
banks of the Avon, Below stands the glorious 
old church where Shakspere sleeps. Oppo- 
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site are the meadows, the green fields, to which 
he returned, whose peace and whose poetry 
passed into the soul of his fourth period. There 
is the silent river, running as it ran in his day, and 
on its bank, above the church and the church- 
yard, rises the grand National Memorial, the 
great Theatre to his honour, where Shakspere s 
dramas shall be duly and fitly done, and where, 
besides, there shall be a free Library and a noble 
free Picture Gallery for the people. And to this 
worthy work Mr. C. E. Flower has given 
;^4,ooo, and is willing to give another ;^4,ooo 
if twenty gentlemen can be found to give ;^ioo 
apiece ; but I am told that he guarantees the 
whole. 

Well, this edifice is rising stone by stone, 
and in 1879 many of you will be summoned 
to, and I hope many will attend at. the great 
celebration, which will inaugurate, I trust, 
a bright and revived period in the nineteenth 
century for the Drama in England. Let that 
Memorial be the sign and the seal of the new 
time; let it be the means of "disarming and 
decimating the forces of moral evil," and fruitful 
in sowing abroad the seeds of moral good. 

But, if this is to be so, the Stratford Memorial 
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must stand for all that is deep and tender in man, 
all that is radiant and pure in woman, all that is 
true and high-toned in the feeling of the Drama, 
and all that is noble in the vocation of the 
actor; and we who live here, amongst other 
things in order to make the recreations of the 
world sane and pure, we, upon whom is laid the 
burden of reforming ourselves and keeping alive 
the passion of good in others — we must enshrine 
in our hearts — what is worthy to be inscribed in 
glowing gold upon the Stratford Memorial-r- 
that finished utterance of a world-wide experi- 
ence and a lifelong discipline. Reverence ! 

Reverence, that Angel of the World I 
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VIII. 




WAR. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE qoth MIDDLESEX RIFLES. 

T is the privilege, I will not say of the 
religious platform, for that has got a 
bad name, but of the religious stand- 
point, to lift questions out of the heat of party 

* 

feeling, and view them in their larger aspects, 
as they appear lighted up by universal history, 
public morality, and common sense. 

It is in this spirit that I wish to discuss 
War. I. — I shall speak of the Lawfulness of 
War. 2. — The Importance of War. 3. — The 
Pathos and Discipline of War. 4. — The per- 
sonal and patriotic aspect of War. 



141. I. 



The lawfulness of war has been 

R 
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doubted and denied. One might as well deny the 
lawfulness of surgery. No one wishes to cut off 
a man's leg if it can be cured — every one is for 
palliatives, for remedial measures ; but if morti- 
fication sets in, if the patient's life is in danger, 
the leg must perish. What do we condemn ? 
The surgeon and his art ? No ; but the disease 
which has forced us to resort to him and his 
extreme measures. So what morality, what 
Christ condemns, is hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, injustice, aggression, — all the 
tempers and the acts which lead to organised 
war — not the warrior, not the war. John the 
Baptist merely told the soldiers not to abuse 
their power, not to aid and abet I suppose the 
extortion of the publican and the tax-collector. 
** Do no man any violence." 

Still we are confronted with Christ's " Resist 
not evil." If a man smite you on one cheek, 
turn the other ; if he take your coat, give him 
your cloak. Is not this forbidding all war, all 
resistance of injuries ? This is the rock of un- 
reasoning literalism upon which so many have 
split. Ask, rather, what is Christ's real mean- 
ing ? what is the spirit of such teaching ? Then 
you will see that these are special counsels 
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pointing; to forgotten sides of human character, 
and marking strongly certain neglected prin- 
ciples of conduct. The rules themselves are 
not rules for all men at all times, yet the 
principles which underlay them are eternal. For 
instance, Christ told men to take no thought 
for the morrow. Did He therefore condemn 
thrift ? He said that men should neither 
worship at the Temple nor in the mountain of 
Samaria. Did He condemn all outward forms 
of worship ? I might multiply. I might cite 
Paul against marriage, and against wealth, and 
against the legal profession. And what is the 
truth ? In an age of greed and money-getting, 
Christ trained as a protest a band of men 
who could do without money. In an age of 
ceremony. He trained His disciples to worship 
rather in spirit and in truth. In an age of 
violence. He trained a set of men who showed 
the might of non-resistance, who cared neither 
to smite back nor answer back. That pro- 
duced its effect : the neglected virtues of sacri- 
fice, of forbearance, of patience, of all-subduing 
kindness and mildness, shone forth once more 
in Christ's disciples. The counsel pointed to 
a principle ; but in each case the rule was not 
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intended to throw the world into confusion by 
a foolish or literal application to unfit times and 
circumstances. Wholesale improvidence was 
not taught by, ** Take no thought for the 
morrow." Encouragement to garotters was not 
taught by, " If a man smite you on one cheek, 
turn to him the other." Robbery was not en- 
couraged by the parabolic counsel to give your 
coat to a man who takes your cloak. 

142. Every one thinks they can understand 
the Bible, and so they can, if they take the 
means. But they isolate sentences ; they forget 
to ask what is (not the apparent meaning, but) 
the real meaning of Christ's words. Sometimes, 
by hasty and foolish applications, they seem 
delighted to prove that Christianity is not prac- 
tical, not fit for the nineteenth century, and 
altogether without common sense, when the 
absence of common sense is not in the gospel, 
but in themselves. 

The world as Christ would have it would be 
a world without offences, without fiery indigna- 
tion ; yet the world as He found it was a world 
in which He could look about Him and be 
"angry," in which words of burning indignation 
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could fall from His lips. " Ye serpents, ye gene- 
ration of vipers!" Nor must we forget that He 
who gave His back to the smiters and smote 
the money-changers with whips, and He who 
told us to love our enemies, could also say, 
" Those mine enemies, which would not that I 
should reign over them, bring them hither, and 
slay them before me ! " 

The Christian religion is not so senseless or 
emasculate as some people would make out. 
It admits the necessity of some being sacrificed, 
of evil being put down with a high hand. It 
gives no quarter to meanness and hypocrisy; 
it has no sympathy with injustice and fraud ; it 
repudiates shame and dishonour; it is willing 
not always to avenge itself, but always to fight 
for the weak against the strong, always to vin- 
dicate eternal principles of righteousness and 
honour — to lay down its life for its friends. 

143. And so it comes about that organised 
war, in an age of mixed and imperfect civilisation, 
is not only like a surgical operation, sometimes 
the least of two evils, but is often directly in- 
strumental in vindicating the rights of humanity 
itself, and restoring the balance of principle 
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•and power, without the authority of which reli- 
gion is stamped out, and law goes to pieces. 

144. Now do not for a moment suppose I am in 
favour of bloody rather than peaceful solutions. 
Not in this hall, not in the government, not in 
the country, should there be a war party, in the 
sense of a party which prefers bloodshed to con- 
ference. We want to see the age of arbitration, 
of congress, come in, and the age of war go out. 
The tempers and interests which lead to war 
are remnants of barbarism, not the products of 
Christianity, not the signs of Progress. We 
want to raise and equalise education, security 
of life and property, the scale and standard of 
common comfort and happiness, and give to 
religion, art, science, commerce, and industry, 
the wealth and activity now lavished upon dis- 
astrous and decimating wars. It is the great 
scandal of the nineteenth century that we should 
be unable to do this more often and more effec- 
tively. It is a great reproach to every state in 
Europe to be so skilled in the art of war, and 
so helpless in diplomacy. The failure of the 
Conference before the war was a reproach to 
every one of the Christian powers ; and what is 
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called the firmness of England in refusing the 
terms of conference now, I call the weakness of 
England, in not seeing her way to sitting at that 
proposed council-board and enforcing her own 
views and the discussion of whatever she con- 
ceived to be for the interests of the Empire. 
. Is there a man in his senses who does not 
shudder at the monstrous spectacle of the great 
leaders of thought and politics — the arbiters of 
the destinies of European nations — hurling these 
masses of human beings against each other in 
deadly conflict, converting whole areas of fertile 
land into reeking battle-fields, simply because 
when they — half a dozen of the most cultivated 
and Christian (Heaven help the mark!) heads 
in Europe — meet together to discuss politics 
in a room, they, I say, cannot come to any 
agreement amongst themselves. 

It is not one savage horde making war on 
another ; but it is Bismarck, or Gortschakoff, or 
Beaconsfield, or Thiers, or Gambetta! I re- 
peat, it is the great scandal of the nineteenth 
century that we should have at this time of day 
to be fighting out our differences, instead of 
settling them peaceably. 

What are diplomatists about .^ Do you not 
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know that every civilised country keeps up 
a large staff of diplomatic agents, who are sup- 
posed to have their heads on their shoulders> 
who live at foreign courts, to give notice of 
the first disagreements which arise between 
countries, in order to settle these things in 
good time well and wisely? 

I say, what are we Christian nations paying 
for ? what is the use of diplomacy, if we can- 
not do better than the Crimea, the Franco- 
Prussian war, the American war, and this 
ever-recurring bloody Eastern crisis with the 
unspeakable Turk ? 

Think of all those solemn heads in Europe 
met in solemn conclave to talk to the Sultan at 
a time when they knew that combined pressure 
would bring that estimable personage to a right 
state of mind ; and then behold all these great 
diplomatists, the representatives of culture and 
of learning and of astuteness, not able to pre- 
vent the unspeakable Turk and the Colossus 
of Russia from plunging into a pestilential and 
degrading war ! 

For war, depend upon it, is degrading, 
although it has many bright and honourable 
aspects. Still, you cannot have a great war 
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without great degradation, great misery, great 
suffering, and many cases of undeserved hard- 
ship and many cases of horrible oppression. 
Still, it remains true that war to the individual 
soldier is not unlawful, although the governmen- 
tal responsibility of making war is a heavy one. 

145. There is such a thing as unlawful war. 

A war of personal ambition and aggression is 
unlawful. Such were the wars of Napoleon the 
First, and they had not the excuse of the great 
expeditions of Alexander, who really did sow 
the seeds of Greek culture upon remote shores, 
which have not ceased to germinate. 

Wars of retaliation are barbarous, when a 
population would willingly forget and grow 
peaceable, but is whipped into rancour by the 
wanton revival of old animosities. The Alsace- 
Lorraine question is likely to be a recurrent 
illustration of this. 

Revolution, wickedly fomented either from 
within or from without, is unlawful ; or when 
one class combines against the rest in unjust 
communistic demands for the division of pro- 
perty ; or when secret paid agents of a neigh- 
bouring power foment civil or religious discord, 
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in order to step in as protectors or arbitrators, 
with a view to devouring the tempting bivalve, 
whilst offering the shell to the opponents. 

146. And there are lawful wars. 

War in self-defence, as when England arose 
and scattered the Spanish Armada. 

War against oppressive rule, as when Hamp- 
den resisted the tax illegally levied, and Crom- 
well overthrew an unjust government. Just 
revolutions, as when Garibaldi overthrew the 
Bourbons in Italy. 

Wars of co-operation, as when Europe banded 
itself together against Napoleon I., the common 
enemy of mankind; or when Blucher and Wel- 
lington fought together as allies at Waterloo. 

Whether a war be just or unjust, the govern- 
ment of a country, not the army, must decide, 
yet it is impossible that the army should not 
be interested in the justice of the government's 
decision ; and there have been times when an 
unjust cause meant disaffected troops, as when 
the Neapolitans refused to fight for the last 
King of Naples, or the Romans for Pius IX. 

147. 2. — I now pass to the importance of war. 
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It is the fashion with modern historians to 
make light of battles. They say battles are 
the showy things in history, that the real 
business of the world is not carried on by 
battles ; they are of comparatively small im- 
portance ; they are the back-waters of civilisa- 
tion, or at the most the straws on the surface of 
the stream, which show which way it is going. 

The great social movements, the movements 
of discovery, of literature, and of religion, these 
are the movements which are important. Let 
us not waste our time over such trifles as the 
battles of Senlac (Hastings), of Blenheim, or 
Waterloo ; let us rather study those movements 
which really modify the history of the world. 

There is some force in this. Battles may 
have been dwelt on at times to the exclusion 
of the more secret springs of history. No 
one doubts the supreme importance of the 
Reformation, the Puritan movement, the burst 
of Elizabethan literature, navigation, and com- 
merce, in the sixteenth century ; the growth of 
science in the nineteenth ; and discoveries like 
the printing press, the application of steam to 
locomotion, of electricity to telegraphy; the arts 
of Greece, or, in modern times, Italian painting. 
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German music, &c. Still, nothing can well ex- 
ceed the importance of battles, and the heavy 
responsibility of plunging into war is greatly 
measured by the tremendous direct and in- 
direct issues involved in military success or 
failure. 

War modifies profoundly national character ; 
war checks or saves art and literature ; war 
directs the paths of commerce and redis- 
tributes industry; war modifies geographical 
boundaries, determines the military or civil 
character of rulers ; and a physical struggle of 
brief duration will often decide for centuries 
which way the stream of empire is to flow. 

Cast your eye over the map of history, and 
you will soon see that, for good or evil, the 
great battles have been the great turning- 
points in the destinies of nations. 

In B.C. 498 Darius sent to ask the Athenians 
for earth and water, the signs of submission. 
What was then seen ? Only two armies opposed 
to each other; only Miltiades the Greek fac- 
ing Hippias, the general of Darius, on that 
little strip of land at Marathon, between the 
sea and the mountain. 

But what was really involved in the victory 
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of the Greeks over Darius ? The check of 
that power which threatened to flow over 
Europe and submerge the rising points of 
Western civilisation in one dark ocean of bar- 
barism. Marathon was the assertion of Greek 
independence, the herald victory prophetic 
of Artemisium and Salamis ; the rise of that 
spirit which beat Xerxes and paved the way 
for Xenophon and for Alexander. Marathon 
secured for mankind the intellectual treasures 
of Athens ; it made possible the administration 
of Pericles, the sculpture of Phidias, the poetry 
and philosophy of Greece ; it secured the 
growth of free institutions and the ascendency 
for ages of European civilisation. 

And what happened at the battle of the 
Metaurus, B.C. 207, when the power of Han- 
nibal was crushed by Rome ? Twice in the 
history of the world has military genius been 
pitted against a great nation — for sixteen years 
Napoleon fought against England, and for 
seventeen years Hannibal fought against Rome. 
As Hannibal was finally crushed by Scipio at 
Sama, so was Napoleon crushed at Waterloo; 
but just as Napoleon's power had really been 
broken years before in the Peninsula and at 
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Moscow, so the power of Hannibal was really 
broken at the battle of the Metaurus. 

What was seen was the forced march of 
Claudius Nero, the decisive battle, the death 
of Hasdrubal ; but the real question decided 
was whether the future should belong to Car- 
thage or Rome, to the Arabs and Phoenicians, 
or to the Greeks and Germans ; to commerce 
and industry, or rather to heroism, legislation, 
and art, which is certain to include these. 

That was decided against Carthage when 
Hannibal was crushed in Italy, and he knew 
that very well ; for when he saw the bloody 
head of his brother Hasdrubal, which was flung 
over into his camp, he exclaimed bitterly, "The 
name and power of Carthage are dead ! " 

And when Arminius, a.d. 9, freed German)'^ 
from the Roman legions, was it not decided 
whether the old effete administration of the 
south, or the new vigorous blood of the north, 
should take the initiative for centuries ? 

And when the Roman -/Etius crushed Attila, 
A.D. 451, at the battle of Chalons, was it not a 
question between progress and a relapse into 
the barbarism of the Asiatic Huns ? 

And when Charles M artel, a. d. 732, stemmed 
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the Saracen invasion, was not the civilisation of 
Europe saved for centuries ? 

And pray, in 1588, when Queen Elizabeth's 
admirals went forth against the Spanish Ar- 
mada, was not the Reformation saved, and were 
not Englishmen delivered from the physical and 
spiritual manacles of Rome ? 

^ And when, in 181 5, the Duke of Wellington 
met Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, when 
Marshal Soult laid his hand on the rein of the 
Emperor Napoleons white horse, and com- 
pelled him to fly, was not England saved from 
French dominion? and was not British soil then 
and there delivered from the internal wars and 
bloody revolutions which have been going on 
in France from the year 1848 to 1870? 

Such is the importance of war, and such are 
the questions which the great battles of the 
world have decided, from the battle of Mara- 
thon to the battle of Waterloo. 

148. 3. — Now in view of the horrors of war 
some have thought it strange that so brutalising 
an employment should ever attract the sympa- 
thies or stir the hearts of civilised human beings. 
Yet because of these very horrors, because of 
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the terror and the danger and the sacrifice and 
the pain, nothing will ever deprive war of its 
tender pathos and heroic interest 

Who shall think with undimmed eye of the 
partings before a war ? Many of us here can 
remember when the flower of our youth left 
these shores for the Crimea, and who can tell 
what associations cluster round such a period 
as that — when husbands part from their wives, 
or when brothers separate from sisters, and 
fathers from children ? 

Who can tell the strange and pathetic fare- 
wells before the battle of Waterloo, in those 
great crowded saloons of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond at Brussels ? Who shall write the tragic 
tale of those who parted on that summer night 
never to meet again ? One by one after twelve 
o'clock the officers dropped out of the revelry, 
and hurried to ride through the brief remaining 
hours of the night, to meet the Prussian advance 
at Quatre-bras. The Duke himself stayed at 
the ball till three, at five he was on horseback, 
at eleven he was at the scene of action. 

And who shall tell of those who have laid 
with their dead faces to the stars, who have been 
found with locks of bright hair crumpled in their 
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bloody fingers, with pictures of those they loved 
pressed to their wounded sides, with precious 
symbols of devotion and faith, or tender relics 
of human love — ^sole comforters in death ? And 
who shall tell of the rugged cheeks soiled with 
tears, and the aged eyes that strain over the list 
of the dead and wounded ? 

I can recollect that, and I daresay you re- 
member it too — the excitement which prevailed 
in England when the list of the killed came 
from Inkerman, Alma, or after the charge at 
Balaclava. How wives, and sisters, and chil- 
dren, and fathers, and mothers, were bowed in 
grief; and yet how at times the tear which rose 
to the father s eye was dashed away as he re- 
membered that his son had died in the hour of 
glory, in the discharge of duty, obedient to the 
word of command, unshaken in discipline, faith- 
ful unto death. 

When can their glory fade? 
O the wUd charge they made! 

All the world wonder'd. 
Honour the charge they made I 
Honour the Light Brigade 1 

Noble Six Hundred ! 

And then you are told that this sort of thing 
can be bought for eighteen-pence a day ! 
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Mr. Bright made a mistake there. You may 
buy a great deal for eighteen-pence a day, but 
you cannot buy Balaclava, and you cannot buy 
a number- of other qualities which come forth in 
the life of a true and good soldier. Still I admit 
that your highest qualities are not called forth 
in the rush of a charge. No ; nor is much 
courage needed to face firing unless it be close. 

149. I do not know whether any of you have 
ever been under fire. If you have you would 
know that the danger is not easily realised at first 
— curiosity, interest, excitement, are uppermost. 

I remember perfectly well my own feelings on 
coming within a couple of miles of Capua, and 
hearing the sound of the batteries. I sat down 
outside a cafe in the wretched little village of 
Santa Maria, with a few Garibaldians, ill-clad 
and ill-fed and ill-armed, and was thankful to 
be able to give them a meal. But with each 
deep boom I grew restless and impatient; the 
sound seemed to draw me by a kind of mag- 
netism ; my only thought was to get nearer, 
and see what was going on. 

Then we sallied out of the little village. (I 
passed it again only a few months ago; it is 
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now a prosperous little town, which shows what 
a good government can do in a few years.) We 
came on to the open ground, and stood for 
some time watching the^ little white clouds as 
they rose from the walls of Capua, and waiting 
to see where the shell would burst. 

My companion kept kissing his hand as each 
arrived short of the mark or skipped beyond us ; 
but still we experienced no sense of fear. 

There was a white road leading to Capua : we 
walked along it, and soon came within the range 
of certain rifles that lay under cover of a wood 
hard by. This was no doubt more serious, but 
still I do not think that much courage is needed 
to take even that kind of firing, especially when 
desultory and far from good. 

A bayonet charge I should imagine to be a 
very different matter. It is said that seldom, 
if ever, have bayonets crossed — one rank always 
gives way. That is a strain which does need 
heroic firmness and courage; but there is no 
doubt a rough and impetuous valour for which 
the French are famous, which depends on the 
excitement of the moment, and which does not 
demand the highest qualities. " I used to tell 
the men," said Joan of Arc, " to go boldly in 
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among the English, and then I used to go 
boldly in myself." 

Perhaps this is the ** commodity" disparaged 
by Mr. Bright. But he forgot that this was the 
least quality of a good soldier. You can't buy 
the good soldier for eighteen-pence. 

150. The Duke's troops at Waterloo, "who 
would go anywhere and do anything," had been 
got by sifting in the Peninsular War, had been 
tried by hardship and discipline. They were the 
survival of the fittest. 

On that day of Waterloo the eighteen-penny 
people — the Belgian mercenaries — turned and 
fled : only those who had the great moral qualities 
of discipline, patience, endurance, high trust 
in their leader — only these stood firm. 

And if you wish to know what a soldier must 
be you cannot do better than study Waterloo, 
and you will see that to stand and win in that field 
required some of the highest qualities of patience 
and sacrifice of which human nature is capable. 

Think of those serried ranks, resisting hour 
after hour, long after the first excitement of 
battle was over ! There they stood, raked by 
the hostile cannon, and charged by that cavalry 
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which under Napoleon had broken the stoutest 
ranks in Europe. There they stood, and the 
incidents of that memorable day are recorded, 
and the words that fell from the Duke have 
been handed down to us — simple, cheery, 
calm, and cool — " Stand fast, my lads ! " not, 
" Charge !" That would have been easy : they 
wanted to do that all the afternoon, from half- 
past three till half-past six. There was not a 
man there who would not have charged ; but 
the Duke s words were, " Stand fast, my lads ! " 
And when General Halkett sent to implore him 
to spare some reinforcements of troops, the 
Duke saidv " It is impossible, Halkett." Then said 
the General, " The brigade will stand to a man." 
That day the Duke was ubiquitous. He 
seemed insensible to danger: he was even, 
unlike himself, risking his own life, of which he 
was, as a rule, chary, knowing the great import- 
ance of it. But there was a time when even that 
precious life had to be risked; and wherever 
he appeared there came new heart and courage 
and the cheery words, and a murmur went 
through the ranks, " Stand to the front, here's 
the Duke ! " And they stood to the front ; and 
he said, " Hard pounding this, my lads ; hard 
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pounding this ! " as the artillery swept them and 
thinned their ranks. ** Let us see who can pound 
the longest." It was a struggle of endurance 
hour after hour ; and then, with a smile, " What 
will they say in England to this ?" And what 
did they say ? They said, There was gallant 
endurance! there was bravery! there was disci- 
pline ! there was sacrifice ! But it could not be 
bought for eighteen-pence a, day ! 

151. And time would fail me to recount the 
heroic episodes of war. 

The young French surgeon, who, waving 
his handkerchief, went into the thickest of the 
fray, and knelt down to dress the wounded 
as they fell. 

Picton, who, having two ribs broken, and 
being grievously wounded early in the day at 
Hougomont, concealed his wounds, and met his 
death charging at La Haye Sainte in the after- 
noon. 

The officer who, seeing two men aiming at 
a young cornet, pushed him aside, with the 
simple words, "You re too young, sir!" and re- 
ceived both bullets in his own breast. These 
things, in the midst of the blackness of war, 
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make us hopeful for the world and proud of 
human nature. 

152. But do not suppose I am lauding war for 
the sake of war, or the qualities it calls forth. 
No; I am showing you of what you must be cap- 
able, how you must discipline yourselves, what 
you must be, if you are to become good soldiers. 
I do not want you to be soldiers merely to be 
prepared for a bloody struggle, although I know 
you are prepared for that ; but I want you to 
train in order that you may become better men 
and better citizens. There is nothing which 
you may learn at the camp at Wimbledon or 
Aldershott which will not fit you to be better 
citizens in private life. There your attention is 
called to habits of self-restraint ; there you are 
obliged to rise at a certain time, to have your 
meals at a certain time, to turn out and do 
your various duties — drill, fatigue- work, &c. ; 
and although nothing is very oppressive, yet 
it may constantly happen that a man may have 
a feeling, *• I don't want to do this." *' Ay, but 
you must!" as Blucher said when his troops 
declared they would not drag the guns any 
longer over the wet soil to relieve Wellington. 
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"Ay, but we must!" points to the kind of 
teaching and discipline which goes on in real 
war. Fatigue and restraint in eating and drink- 
ing at Aldershott, point to fasting for two or 
three days, and dragging yourselves through 
a forced march, wounded and weary. Mean- 
while, learn temperance, and maintain self-re- 
straint and good-humour and forbearance and 
the sense of being one in many co-operating for 
the good of others ; and take home these habits 
of mind and body, and thus let your military 
training fit you for the struggles and tempta- 
tions of daily life. 

I know nothing more pitiable than the self- 
indulgence and weakness of the young men of 
the present day. They cannot overcome any- 
thing ; they cannot say, " No." The service of 
volunteers is an admirable training for you. It 
will teach you to put a little pressure on your 
indolence, to remember that you live, not for 
yourselves only, but with and for others. 

Go home, and practise there at least some of 
the lessons which you have learned in the camp. 

153. Do you complain that you have no field 
for your energies ? God grant that you may 
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never have to expend your energies in war ! But 
the discipline that will make you a good soldier 
will also make you a good citizen. We do 
not extol disease when we praise the skill, 
the coolness, the decision, the keenness, the 
enthusiasm, the tact, of the surgeon ; and we 
do not desire war when we bid you by all 
means cultivate the temperance, the sobriety, 
the endurance, the patience, the self-denial, the 
high courage, which constitute the good soldier. 

154. I believe a large number of you have 
volunteered for foreign service. This shows 
your willingness, at great personal cost and risk, 
to serve your country. You may think that there 
is little likelihood of a foreign invasion. No 
doubt the difficulty of landing hostile troops in 
England in these days would be very great; 
but it is not an impossible event, and it is a 
topic frequently and eagerly discussed by all the 
military authorities in Europe. 

Something of the kind was done in 1808, 
when the English landed troops in the face of 
the French army at Alexandria ; and in case 
of a general war, which would divert and 
occupy any large part of our fleet, a landing 
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might not impossibly be effected on the British 
coast, which would at once call the Volunteers 
into active service. 

Still, remember, if this contingency is remote, 
you are not losing your time when you train for 
qualities equally noble in peace or war. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle. 

Be a hero in the strife. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Footprints that perchance another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother. 

Seeing, may take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait 

155. 4. — And here I pause. You say, Why 
disturb the harmony of this assembly? why 
plunge into anything like politics } why not 
dismiss your congregation ? 

I cannot, because the war cloud hangs over 
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my head, because this morning (Sunday, May 
12, 1878) Count Schouvaloff has reached St. 
Petersburg. What shall I say to you, then, both 
soldiers and civilians, about the present crisis ? 
Why should I plunge my head into a nest of 
hornets ? Do you not know, if I speak in 
favour of Russia, I shall be told I have not a 
spark of patriotism in me ; if I speak in favour 
of Turkey, I shall be told I have not a drop of 
English blood in my veins ? If I support the 
government, shall I not be denounced as a 
traitor, and held up to the scorn of posterity ? 
You know it will be so. Therefore I will place 
before you what appear to me at this moment 
a series of clear and undeniable propositions, 
and have done. 

First, — It may be, then, that Russia, with the 
best intentions, is aggressive; it may be that 
in the last hundred years she has torn territory 
from every country with which she has come 
in contact; from Sweden, and Poland, and 
Turkey, and from Persia, thousands of square 
miles, and from Tartary thousands of square 
miles, and that she has pushed her territory one 
thousand miles towards India. All this, no 
doubt, in order to protect these countries, just 
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as Rome first protected, then occupied, then 
absorbed, various lands. So, doubtless, Russia 
has protected Poland, the Crimea, and the Cau- 
casian tribes ; and Rome protected the Greeks 
against Macedonia, and the Syrian kings against 
the Asiatics. 

Secondly, — It may be that aggression in 
the present instance means Constantinople. 
It would indeed seem so from the avowal of 
leading personages in Russia, from Czar Peter 
to Ignatiefif. 

Thirdly, — It may be that Constantinople 
means the key of the East. I am not speaking 
on my own authority. Napoleon, I find, thought 
that Constantinople meant " the empire of the 
world." The Duke of Wellington thought if 
Constantinople was taken "the world would 
have to be reconstituted." The Czar Peter the 
Great thought Constantinople " was the key of 
his front door, and that he must have it ; " and 
Lord Derby thinks that "the Eastern Ques- 
tion is the question of who shall have Constan- 
tinople." 

Fourthly, — It may be that if the Turk is still 
to have Constantinople, we should very much 
like to see the Turkish government reformed. 
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Such a reform may be possible, or it may 
not be. I am of opinion the Turkish Govern- 
ment can never be reformed. I should like to 
place those European countries and that key 
of the East, now in the hands of the Turk, 
under something like a European and Chris- 
tian Protectorate ; but it may be that we do 
not want to see Russia the only protector of 
Eastern Christians in Turkey, nor the sole re- 
distributor of empire in the East. 

Fifthly, — We have heard a great deal lately 
about treaties being torn up. Well, there is one 
other treaty that has got to be torn up, and that 
is the treaty of San Stefano, and we want to 
tear it up in the most peaceable manner pos- 
sible, no doubt. 

Lastly, — We have heard a great deal about 
Russia being very great at diplomacy. Well, 
Count Schouvaloff has got a splendid opportu- 
nity. Let us hope that he has gone to St. 
Petersburg to show how the diplomatists are 
going to abolish war as a mode of settling in- 
ternational differences. He has gone there to 
tell Russia that there is no wish for war in 
England. He may say that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers ; that we had rather sit under our 
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vines and fig-trees than cut our neighbours' 
throats; but if we are shopkeepers, so were 
the Doges of Venice, and so were the patriots 
of Elizabeth's day ; that shopkeepers can train 
at Wimbledon and Aldershott, and are not afraid 
to fight at home or abroad. No doubt the quiet 
settlement of the Alabama claims, the cession 
of the Greek Islands, and our apathy over the 
Black Sea clause, has produced an impression 
that we are weak. For this reason I cannot 
blame the government for the six millions ; for 
sending the fleet up the Dardanelles; for call- 
ing out the reserves (the Indian troops is a 
more complex question). Our apathy meant 
"we hate war," and our activity means "we 
are prepared." 

And Count Schouvaloff will tell Russia that 
we desire, above all things, a peaceful confer- 
ence ; that we do not ignore her sacrifices ; that 
we do not wish to humiliate her in the eyes of 
Europe ; but, in turn, we ourselves must not be 
made a laughing-stock of. It must not be said 
we believe anything because we dare to do 
nothing. If debate is to be, it must not be 
gagged and discounted beforehand ; it must be 
on open and above-board terms in the face of 



Europe, since it deals with the affairs of Europe. 
It has been said that other countries can afford 
to be looser in their terms of congress than 
we can be, for their interests in the Eastern 
thoroughfares are less direct than ours. Into 
the whole policy of haggling over the terms of 
Congress I cannot enter here; but one thing 
should at least be clear to Russia, that in no 
case shall our policy be one of aggression. We 
believe that it is consistent with the dignity of 
two great empires like England and Russia to , 
meet at a European Congress and come to 
terms peaceably ; but Russia has not always 
spoken the truth. [Has English diplomacy 
never shuffled ?] Still, if Russia distrusts Eng- 
land, England may also object to be cajoled 
or cheated by Russia. 

Our motto, then, for Russia we will take from 
Shakspere. 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit, rest ! 

And our motto for Turkey will be far more 
doubtful in meaning and application. It is 
from Milton. 

Arise, or be for ever fallen ! 
And our own motto, your motto, the motto for 
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this congregation, for England, shall be the 
apostolic motto from St. Peter. 

Be sober, be vigilant I 

You know not when your time may come. 
But whenever that time comes, for either home 
or foreign service, it will find you ready to stand 
to the death — as your forefathers stood at 
Waterloo — by all that is dear, and memorable, 
and sacred, for the altar and for the hearth* 

PRO ARIS ET FOCIS! 
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IX. 
CYPRUS. 

BOUT 1840 years ago Paul and Bar- 
nabas sailed to Cyprus. Paul felt 
that Christianity was not meant for 
the Jews only, but for the whole world. He 
looked beyond Jerusalem, beyond Syria, beyond 
the Phoenician coast, across the Mediterranean : 
he " sailed for Cyprus " (Acts xiii. 4). 

157. All this was incomprehensible enough 
to those who seemed to be pillars at Jerusalem. 
They thought that Christianity — the message 
of God's love, the type of a regenerate life, 
the gospel of peace — was meant only for the 
insulated community of the Jews. 

And there are some people now who think 
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that good government is meant only for the 
English; but there are far-seeing, far-feding 
Pauline spirits amongst us who believe that 
good government is meant for all who can get 
it and for all who can give it. These are the 
people who feel that nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, hold their powers and their capacities 
in trust for others. It may be needful to cul- 
tivate in isolation the qualities which will make 
you valuable to the world, but you do not, for 
all that, cease to be a member of the human 
community. The world has its claims upon 
you. Your conduct will be judged, your des- 
tiny fixed, by the alacrity of your response, by 
the measure of your helpfulness. 

The Jews failed to seize that moment in 
their national existence when the world asked 
them to break through their spiritual isolation 
and give a new religion to humanity. Jerusa- 
lem did not know the things which belonged 
unto her peace. Her temple fell, Titus drove 
a plough over her walls, and her people were 
scattered abroad. 

The time has long since arrived when op- 
pressed and suffering people have turned their 
expectant and imploring eyes towards England, 
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because she possesses the secret and power of 
good government. It must not be said that 
we are slow to respond, that we reject our 
national mission, that we do not know the 
things which belong to our peace. 

A new field of beneficent activity has been 
opened up, not by our aggression, but by the 
inexorable march of events. We, too, refuse, 
to limit our activities and our privileges to our- 
selves. We look across the narrow straits, and 
feel that there is new work for us in the 
distance. " And they sailed for Cyprus." 

158. I read that Paul and Barnabas were sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost when " they sailed to 
Cyprus." Their mission was full of signifi- 
cance, full of prophetic meaning. They went 
through the island, they beheld its commerce, 
its wealth, and fertility. They came to Paphos, 
where the most splendid and seductive form of 
pagan idolatry still flourished in the worship of 
Venus. The soil seemed fully prepared lor 
the good seed. The better minds of Greece 
and Rome had long mourned the disappearance 
alike of the simplicity and severity of the old 
worship. Men were sated with the meretri- 
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cious parodies of the past, with the modern 
licentious orgies ; and Renan observes that 
throughout Asia Minor there was a considerable 
leaning amongst the heathen towards Jewish 
morals, if not towards Jewish rites. 

To the heathen world Christianity was no- 
thing but a liberal Judaism. We need not be 
surprised that to such a preacher as Paul, 
educated, learned, eloquent, earnest, himself a 
Roman citizen, Sergius Paulus, the Roman 
governor of Cyprus, listened gladly, was con- 
verted, and became, not only the first Christian 
governor of Cyprus, but the first Christian 
governor the world had ever seen. 

Paul, himself the representative of the best 
governed empire in the world, gives to Cyprus 
its first Christian governor. England, at an 
interval of 1840 years, takes up the political 
tradition : in its turn it has become the best 
governed country in the world. It sends to 
Cyprus a Christian governor in the person of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, carrying with him the 
traditions of civil and religious liberty, the en- 
lightened methods of a Christian government. 
" And they sailed to Cyprus." 
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159. Thus we see, as the ages roll on, and as 
the purposes of God fulfil themselves, how im- 
possible it is to sever ourselves from the past — 
its striking associations, its sacred responsi- 
bilities. 

Towards Cyprus and Asia Minor the eyes of 
England will now increasingly be turned, as 
towards a new and nearer India; but for the 
moment, Cyprus, the pearl of the Mediter- 
ranean, naturally absorbs our attention. 

How long, fair isle, cradled in thy blue 
waters, shall thy mountain slopes lie bare of 
forests, the beneficent harbingers of rain ? how 
long shall drought consume thine alluvial 
plains, thy rivers lose themselves in stagnant 
marshes, and fail to find an outlet to the sea ? 
Still doth kindly nature struggle annually to 
reclaim thee. Still, from January to May, thy 
lakes and river-banks are girdled with flowers, 
thy groves rich with the rose, the lemon, the 
orange, and the oleander ; thy harvests bursting 
sudden, short, but bountiful, from thy rapidly 
moistened and as rapidly desiccated soil. In 
the middle of May falls the hurried autumn, 
the fruits of the earth are hastily garnered in ; 
the hoarse hot wind comes roaring from the 
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sea, full of blown sand; the streams dry up, 
the remains of their fertile floods run waste in 
malarious marshes; and innumerable poisonous 
insects swarm upon the land. But all thy misery 
points to mans n^lect. He waits, amid a 
drought that he might have prevented, for the 
rains, lasting from October to January, which 
he failed to harbour for purposes of irrigation. 
Island of immense capacities, home of the in- 
dustrious and the strong, the time is at hand 
when thy spirit shall break from its sepulchre, 
four hundred years old, in which the misrule of 
the Turk has bound thee ! 

1 60. Glance at the map, and mark at once the 
natural importance of Cyprus, both to the 
ancient and modern world, as a military and 
commercial station. See how naturally she 
stands sentinel over Eastern sea and Asiatic 
and Egyptian continent; how naturally she 
takes the commerce of Palestine and Syria, 
handing on the produce of Arabian caravans to 
Greece and Rome. With what grateful hearts 
must countless generations of mariners, driven 
by the squalls of the gusty Mediterranean, have 
beheld the snow -clad summits of Olympus, 
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" and sailed to Cyprus." How safely were the 
afticient fleets once moored in those commodious 
harbours now choked with sand, how proudly 
floated their merchandise down many a stream 
long since grown unnavigable. 

161. And now shall we not pass, in imagina- 
tion, to the dawn, or a little before the dawn, 
of history, and think of those early Pelasgic ad- 
venturers who, watching year by year from the 
mainland the distant mountains far out to sea, 
at length, urged by a new and irresistible 
curiosity, pushed ofl" their frail barks into the 
unknown, "and sailed to Cyprus." 

Then, about 1000 b. c, we come upon the 
island as the Chittim (Citium, now Larnaca) 
of Isa. xxiii. i, Ezek. xxvii. 6, and Jen ii. 10, 
colonised by the Phoenicians. We learn that 
they cut down its pines for their smelting ope- 
rations in the copper mines. We know that 
Hiram, king of Tyre, employed them to bring 
him its produce, which he supplied to Solomon 
as materials for the Temple. We lastly know 
that the Phoenicians (excellent precedent for 
the modern Cypriotes) revolted against Hiram 
on account of oppressive taxation. 
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The l^ends of the old world of Homer 
associate Cyprus with the si^e of Troy, and 
record the landing of Agamemnon, the dethron- 
ing of the Cypriote king, and the colonisation 
of the island by Greeks. 

There, at Idalium, the modem Dali, the slain 
Adonis is said to have been found by Aphro- 
dite, herself a Greek colonist, appropriating in 
the Paphian rites the old Phoenician worship of 
Astarte, so familiar to us as the companion 
worship at Jezreel of the Baal-god patronised 
by JezebeL 

Egypt, Assyria, and Persia have in turn 
recognised the importance of Cyprus, and ap- 
propriated her for their own purposes. 

Alexander the Great (330 b.c.) called her the 
key of Egypt ; Ptolemy, a litde later, called her 
the key of Phoenicia. 

The Ptolemies were ousted for bad govern- 
ment by Rome, and Marcus Cato was sent to 
execute the decree of the Senate for dispossess- 
ing the king and making Cyprus a Roman 
province. Cato, an example to all future gov- 
ernors, out of the immense treasures that he 
found at Salamis, retained for himself only a 
small bust of Zeno, the Stoic philosopher. 
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Cicero was proconsul of Cyprus. Antony pre- 
sented the island, as a pearl of great price, 
to Cleopatra ; but the gift was revoked on his 
death by Csesar Augustus, in whose reign we 
arrive at the year i with the birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

The chief miseries which marred the prospe- 
rity of Cyprus under Roman rule arose from 
the incurable sedition of the Cypriote Jews, 
who in the reign of Trajan, a.d. 115, after com- 
mitting the most horrible excesses, were slain 
in great numbers, the survivors being expelled 
by decree of the Senate. 

When the Byzantine Empire was tottering to 
its fall, Cyprus was one of the last dependencies 
which was allowed to glide from its feeble grasp. 

162. Richard Cceur de Lion, in 1 191, captured 
Cyprus on his way to the Crusades, and made 
it over to the Knight Templar Gui de Lusig- 
nan. It was shamefully misgoverned for about 
two hundred years by these Christian bandits, 
which proves, not for the first nor the last time, 
how possible it is to have the name of Christ 
upon your lips without the charity of Christ in 
your heart or His example reflected in your life. 
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Paphian crystal, almost ceased ; production and 
commerce were alike checked. 

It became no longer worth while to cultivate 
what the soil was best calculated to grow — the 
vine, cotton, tobacco, the carob tree — for the wine 
was taxed first in the grape, then in the wine 
butt ; cotton was taxed in the field ; the succes- 
sive imposts on tobacco almost entirely stopped 
that lucrative trade; the salt-lakes were con- 
verted into a government monopoly impoverish- 
ing to the people. No one cared to acquire 
wealth which, in the words of Nero, *' no one 
could call his own." The wretched people, not 
having any money, and forced to pay taxes in 
kind, learned every species of deceit, practised 
all kinds of adulteration, and dealt unscrupiii- 
lously in false weights and measures. Those 
who could, borrowed at usurious interest, pledg- 
ing the produce of their crops sometimes for 
years in advance. Even in that favoured clime, 
where life is so cheaply supported, life became 
difficult and hardly worth the having. Only a 
tenth of the land is now (1878) under cultiva- 
tion, and that is only half as productive as it 
should be. The population has fallen from over 
a million to under 120,000. 
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164. And what is true of Cyprus is true, more 
or less, of all those countries which have come 
under Turkish rule. The fertile tracts of Asia 
Minor, the fields of Palestine, the gardens of 
the Roman Empire, the granaries of the world 
— the locust blight of Moslem misrule has 
swept over them all. ** The land was as the 
garden of Eden before them, and behind them 
a desolate wilderness." 

People have been asking how long this state 
of things was to be tolerated, not only by the 
enslaved people, but by the surrounding Chris- 
tian nations. The Asiatic system, both political 
and social, imported into the heart of nine- 
teenth century Europe, was felt to be an 
anomaly and anachronism. 

More than once the military party in Russia 
has made it the cloak for its aggressive enter- 
prise. The Crimean War closed one attempt at 
readjustment, and the eyes of Europe have 
been looking for twenty years for the promised 
regeneration of the Turk. American mission- 
aries declare that in that time signs of improve- 
ment were not wanting; but the growth of 
Panslavism on the one side, and Bulgarian 
outrages on the other, have hurried the problem 
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through two or three more attempts at solution. 
First, we had the abortive Congress at Con- 
stantinople in 1876; secondly, the bloody cam- 
paign between Russia and Turkey in 1877; 
and lastly, the recent Treaty of Berlin and 
England's secret Convention with Turkey in 
1878. 

In the Berlin Congress there may have been 
Russian greed, French and Italian jealousy, 
Austrian ambition, Greek disappointment, Turk- 
ish duplicity, and English perplexity ; but I ven- 
ture to say, for the honour of those European 
statesmen there assembled, that one feeling was 
common to them all, and one thought, if not 
paramount, was yet never absent from their 
deliberations; and that is, the alleviation of 
human misery through the improved govern- 
ment and partial emancipation of the people in 
Turkey and Asia Minor. 

How the Berlin Treaty and the Turkish 
Convention proposed to effect this, the means 
employed, the reality and magnitude of the 
operation, is manifest at a glance with the map 
of Europe outspread before us. Roumania, 
Servia, and Montenegro, south of Austria and 
Russia, are independent, under the aegis of 
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Russia. North Bulgaria is on the way to her 
independence, under the segis of England. 
South Bulgaria enjoys a sort of administrative 
autonomy, under the Sultan, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina are occupied and administered by 
Austria. Asia Minor is in a measure protected 
by England, we being responsible for the 
security of her frontier, conditional on her im- 
proved government by the Sultan. Russia, in 
addition to her retention of Bessarabia, retains 
Kars, Batoum, Ardahan, as the least that could 
be reasonably conceded to a conquering power 
at the walls of Constantinople. Greece obtains 
a trifling rectification of her frontier. England 
occupies and governs Cyprus, thus securing to 
herself, in addition to Gibraltar and Malta, a 
third padlock in the Mediterranean, and lighting 
up in those troubled waters the bright beacon 
of civil and religious liberty, which cannot fail 
to cast its mild and beneficent lustre over the 
neighbouring dominions of the Sultan. 

165. Nor is it easy, from the desultory criticism 
in detail that has followed this settlement, both 
from the Press and Parliament, to gather what 

other plan would have been more likely to meet 

u 
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" When costly outlay and vexatious negotia- 
tions shall come" — writes Mr. Stuart Poole — 
"as they surely will, let us remember that 
nations have their moral duties as well as their 
material interests ; and until the meanest policy 
shall induce us to leave India to discord and 
spoliation, we cannot honestly retreat from the 
honourable position we have taken up in the 
nearer East. Republican Rome cannot in all 
things be our model, but let her be so rather 
than Carthage. How many internecine wars 
did Rome prevent ? — how often did she stay 
the invader ? — how often restore the shattered 
administration of Eastern kings ? — when Car- 
thage was content to govern territories as mere 
sources of revenue. It was not till Rome 
imitated her fallen rival that her fall began." 

That the final settling down should be pre- 
ceded by a number of little frontier wars and 
insurrections, the importance of which will be 
exaggerated without scruple — this is what we 
have now to expect ; and we must face it with- 
out discouragement. There is little chance of 
the great settlement being soon again unsettled, 
and this is the main point. 
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168. The prophets of failure, increased taxa- 
tion, chronic insurrection, and Russian invasion, 
all make one vicious assumption — that things 
will continue as they are now. Why, we go to 
Cyprus to put a stop to things as they are now ; 
to set up a decent government ; to make it pos- 
sible for private capitalists to come forward and 
help the cultivation of something more than a 
tenth of the land, with better results than half 
the right produce thereof. 

Cyprus is to be at once the symbol and 
earnest of good government and prosperity ; 
and, believe me, there is a contagion about 
good government which no hostile criticism can 
stay nor calumny scream down. 

Do you not think, when the Cypriote 
methods are seen to **pay," they will be 
clamoured for upon the mainland ? Even the 
official Turk will not be averse to the increased 
yield of the taxes and the increased ease of 
collecting them } 

We do not go there to feed starving popula- 
tions, but to teach them how to feed them- 
selves. We do not go there to plant interminable 
garrisons for the suppression of disorder, but 
to suppress the causes of disorder by removing 
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170. Still, nothing so illustrates the substan- 
tially sound policy of the Government as the 
conduct and criticism of the Opposition. 

After some grumbling, the Berlin Treaty 
was declared to be tolerable, though nothing to 
boast of, but that Government had betrayed 
the nation by a side-wind. First, we were told 
that the Turkish Convention was dishonourable 
because secret; secondly, that it was bad in 
substance; thirdly, we learned that it was 
excellent, but Utopian in its endeavour to re- 
form Turkey; and lastly, the Opposition pro- 
pose to compel the Government to make the 
Turkish Convention a reality, and insists upon 
guarantees for carrying it into effect! Really, 
it is like saying to a man, " You have done this 
in the wrong way. You ought not to have done 
it at all. You cannot carry it through. Our 
dearest wish is to see you carry it through, and 
if you flinch, we will compel you ! " 

171. But, remember, this work which England 
has undertaken to do depends entirely upon the 
moral stamina of English men and English 
women. What are the qualities which have 

lised us among the nations ? In two words. 
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what are the leading characteristics of the 
English character? 

Goodness of heart, integrity, intelligence, 
piety. We are not demonstrative; but fo- 
reigners notice that, beneath a somewhat cold 
exterior, there is a warmth and a generosity 
that can be relied upon. We are not good at 
finesse — perhaps not very good at diplomacy; 
but hitherto the name of England has stood 
high in the commercial world, as giving a quid 
pro quo; as being able to meet engagements; as 
being careful of other people's money without 
being reckless of her own ; as unwilling to ven- 
ture into immoral and risky speculations ; as 
incorrupt and unbribable on the judgment-seat. 
I would that those simple habits of speaking 
the truth which are fostered at our public schools 
and universities, and are still assumed to be 
essential in society to the character of an 
English gentleman, were always equally prev- 
alent on the Stock Exchange and behind the 
tradesman's counter. 

When you grow lax in these matters, the 
integrity of England suffers throughout the 
world. England's action cannot be separated 
from yours, just because you are colonists, 
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cosmopolitans. You are they whose sons and 
daughters go forth as clerks, officials, wives and 
mothers, to India, to Australia, to Canada, to 
Cyprus. Your failures in truth, your failures 
in sympathy, your failures in thoughtful intel- 
ligence — every flaw and vice in you reacts upon 
the national character, and vibrates like a stone 
thrown into a pool, with ever-widening concen- 
tric circles, to the remote confines of the 
civilized earth. 

172. This, then, is the great moral of the oc- 
cupation of Cyprus ; this is the personal appli- 
cation of it to each individual in his separate 
vocation and ministry. Only tlie qttalities which 
have made England great can keep lur so. The 
strength of her arm is the strength of her indi- 
vidual units. She will make others happy and 
prosperous like herself when she can teach them 
to be generous, true, intelligent, and religious. 
She will accomplish this by sending amongst 
them the ministers of her love, integrity, wis- 
dom, and piety. 
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17). To Do, and Not to Do. 

174. The size of London. 

Z75. Where are the Lungs of London f 

176. What goes on at the back of your 
houses? 

Z77. No air ! The people must drink. 

Z78. Plague and Pestilence — Are the 
Rich to blame ? 

X79. The Parks are inadequate. 

z8o. Small Greeneries are wanted. 

z8z. The Intramural Graveyards. 

Z82. Reverence for the Dead — Church- 
yards in Norway. 

Z83. The People are not Destructive. 

Z84. A Vision of Bishopsgate. 

Z85 St. George's in the East, and the 
Rev. Harry Jones. 



z86. Waterloo Road, and the Rev. 

Arthur Robinson — St. George's 

Hanover Square Ground, and 

the Rev. Capel Cure. 
Z87. Bunhill Fields and the Quakers — 

Digging up the Dead. 
z88. The Church of England Burial- 

Ground in Marylebone. 
Z89. The Ways and Means. 
Z90. The School Board Playgrounds — 

A Management of Compromise 

suggested, 
zpz. The Question of the Squares. 
Z92. Finsbury Circus and Lincoln's-Inn- 

Fields. 
Z93. The. Dead Season in Belgrave and 

Eaton Squares. 



Z94. Occasional Openings have been tried with Supcess— What might be done. 



I. 
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JP^^n^O attend, to reflect, to feel — these are 
'^ the three stages which precede action. 
And in London what is required is 
constant compassionate action of the rich on 
behalf of the poor. And here, with the best 
intentions, it is easy to go wrong. To feed and 
to clothe those who ought to feed and clothe 
themselves, to pay the rent of the spend- 
thrift and support the drunkard in idleness — 
these are errors which have in the past des- 
troyed the independence of the poor, and which, 
thanks to the Charity Organisation Society, the 
rich are now trying sedulously to correct. But 
to give the people air and health, to open up 
breathing room in this great overcrowded 
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modern Babylon, must be good. This the poor 
cannot do. This the rich and influential can 
do, if you can only arrest their attention, and 
get them to reflect and to feel. 

174. Not half the people in London ever 
realise what London means. A dense — in some 
places literally a reeking — mass of human beings, 
stretching, roughly, thirteen miles from east to 
west, and nine from north to south, where every 
inch of ground is at such a premium as to com- 
mand ;^ 1 00,000 for a single acre in some parts 
of the City ; an area of 1 1 7 square miles, or 
nearly 75,000 acres, with streets 10,000 in 
number, and 3,000 miles in length ; lined with 
400,000 houses, into which are crowded hard 
upon four millions of people, paying a rental of 
nineteen millions per annum, and supplied by 
vast cattle - markets, one only of which, at 
Camden Town, yields up its four millions of 
beasts annually. In some places — as in parts 
of Stepney and Bethnal Green — the population 
is so dense that 10,000 or 15,000 go to a church 
district of half a dozen acres. 

1 75. Well, such is London ! And I have not 
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extended my bird's-eye view far out into the 
suburbs. I have only referred to the area dealt 
with by the Metropolis Local Government Act ; 
and now, of the 74,880 acres under this Act, 
how many are given up to breathing room — 
open spaces for the people ? If all the parks, 
churchyards, playgrounds, and squares were 
thrown open • (which they are not), I venture to 
say that out of these 74,880 acres, I doubt 
whether there would be 2,000 — and certainly 
not 3,000 — acres for the health of four millions 
of people. 

1 76. Thousands, I know, do not require more 
than they have got in London, because they can, 
and do, get out of town whenever they choose 
— from our wealthy traders who live in the 
suburbs, with green lawns, which they leave in 
the morning and return to at night, down to the 
people who own six -roomed houses in the 
smaller rows of streets, who look out upon some 
decently clean thoroughfares, and own some 
sort of background or garden strip. But does 
rich Belgravia, tidy Islington, airy Sydenham, 
or commercial Regent Street, ever think of what 
goes on at the back of many a lordly mansion 
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md glittering warehouse ? I can pitch my 
censor's tent almost anywhere in the midst of 
these 74,880 acres, and draw the same dismal and 
stifling picture. A stone s-throw from Victoria, 
or Paddington, or Euston Station, from Man- 
chester Square or Finsbury Circus, it matters 
not where — the back streets and alleys are 
alike all over London ? And what goes on 
there ? A hot afternoon, gutters swarming with 
children of all ages, feeding on garbage, human 
scavengers ; women, broiled out of their close, 
pestilent rooms, stand at the doors or sit on the 
hot steps — swearing, drunken slatterns; the 
sick groan within, often untended; the young 
mother often forsaken ; the dying often helped 
out of this world with a shake, or an overdose, 
as they say, "His room is worth more than his 
company ; " the men drinking at the frequent 
publics, the women too ; every one jostling every 
one; the streets reeking; the brick walls — 
against which squat workmen out of work, and 
women unemployed, or worse — heated through 
like an oven ; a heavy drought and plague-mist 
in the air, through which the rays of the 
westering sun fall luridly, and no escape. 
Amusements ? A free fight, between men or 
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women, or both ; a funeral, with mourners all 
drunk and weeping, or in hysterics of laughter ; 
an organ -man, the one bright feature, sur- 
rounded by the dancing children. 

177. What do these human ant-hills want? 
Will you heal their malady with a tract and a 
soup-ticket ? You might as well throw a lucifer 
match to a drowning man in the ocean. Whj' 
are they diseased and drunk ? Do you not see 
they must be so ? They have got no air, they 
cannot breathe, they cannot get away from each 
other. They are huddled together like mites in 
a cheese, they must fight ; they are broiled 
out, they must drink. Home ? Home means 
hell to them ; one, or at most two rooms, seven 
or eight children, mother sick, two children 
down with fever, all squalling or quarrelling, 
after school hours at least ; place reeking with 
washing or unwashed rags, filthy boards. To 
this the tired labourer comes home, and home 
means hell to him. And where is heaven ? 
Why, the gin-shop round the corner. Out of 
work, he goes there to drink; in work, he comes 
back there to drink. No escape } Yes, that is 
his escape. 
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1 78. And from these streets and back alleys, 
which line the whited sepulchres of the rich, 
spreads the crime that weighs down the poor 
rate, filling the prisons and workhouses, and 
comes the disease that floats by contagion into 
the open windows of the mansions of the rich, 
untouched by the sufferings, but not untainted 
by the fevers, of the poor. And thus the stem 
justice of inexorable law is avenged. The 
t rich, who in their comfort will not think or feel 
or act or give the poor In their vicinity space, 
air, health, suffer the plague which they might 
stay. Fresh air means power to resist disease. 
Fresh air means exercise and healthy occu- 
pation and amusement. Fresh air means 
freedom from drink, and quarrelling, and 
degradation. And this the wealthy, who have 
it, will not give the poor, who have it not. Do 
not call me unpractical and hasty. Read to 
the end, and I will state my case fully — 
"nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice." And the public in London shall de- 
cide whether there is not much to be done 
which the rich can do. The rich are often very 
kind, very liberal, but thoughtless, hasty ; they 
do not attend long enough to these things. 
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1 79. I know it will be said, Look at the Parks : 
Hyde Park, 388 acres; Kensington Gardens, 
250; Regent's Park, 472; Finsbury Park, 120; 
and besides these, Victoria, Battersea, and 
Primrose Hill. On the other hand, look at the 
map. Between Bayswater and Bow there is a 
densely-thronged section, seven miles long and 
in some places four miles broad, unbroken by a 
single park or green space open to the public. 
Consider the distance the parks lie from many 
of the most crowded spots. Hence the adult 
inhabitants, except on Sundays, seldom get 
there for recreative purposes. You see in the 
parks few men, hardly any women ; only 
children. They are sent to play there, but not 
in any proportion to their teeming numbers. 

180. What, then, is wanted, is more small, 
green, resting, breathing, exercising places, close 
to the back streets and courts. London is 
crowded in a way quite unexampled. Look in 
your Murrays at continental cities. There the 
houses have yards or gardens, planted boule- 
vards, or at all events the escape to country air 
is easier, from the smaller area of the town. In 
London the rapacity of landlords has built over 
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the natural courts at the backs of houses. It is 
these small private areas which should be 
restored by public open greeneries, occurring 
as frequently as possible. There are such 
throughout London. The stifled people are 
asking you, who can, to let them breathe the 
air of your railed-off churchyards, playgrounds, 
and close squares ; at all events sometimes, 
and under some circumstances. Do not lose 
patience with the scheme. I have nothing but 
what is sane and practical to suggest; but I 
should be a traitor to the best interests of the 
rich and the poor if, having both the Pulpit and 
the Press freely open to me, I did not use my 
breath and pen to the utmost to expose one of 
the most crying needs of London. 

1 8 1 . I do not advocate the conversion of open 
and still used cemeteries into playgrounds ; the 
solemn scenes of burial daily going on should 
restrain the mirth and unrestricted use of these 
by the living, although they should be en- 
couraged to walk there soberly. Still, these 
larger cemeteries are now too far from the 
denser neighbourhoods. But all the intramural 
churchyards have been closed and railed off 
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for years; and of these, dotted as they are 
about the crowded metropolis, we have to ask, 
How long are their dead to monopolise the 
surface of earth they do not use, and the open 
air which they cannot breathe, when both are 
needed by the living? 

182. You speak of reverence for the dead: 
what is false and what is true sentiment about 
this ? Put the case. Let me ask, as I have 
asked before in the Pulpit and in the Press. 
Do you personally wish to be railed away 
from the living ? If some dull dream or con- 
sciousness were possible to the dead in their 
deep and narrow city graves, think you not 
the impression, however dim, would be sweet of 
children getting health and pleasure, and the 
worn and weary ones of earth looking at fresh 
tender herbs and trees springing close above the 
last resting-place, instead of having a wilderness 
of rotting tombstones, fit only for a playground 
for live cats or a mortuary for dead ones ? In 
Norway, I am told that the churchyards are 
the resort, and even favourite recreation grounds, 
of the living; and they are kept so beautifully, 
with trees and walks and flowers, that young 
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and old respect and love them as their own 
gardens. Give our people a chance, and they 
would do the same : and something has already 
been done — but how little, and how slow is the 
movement ? 

183. The small hemmed -in plot of Drury 
Lane Churchyard was levelled and planted and 
thrown open, at an expense of ;^i6o. So great 
was the crowd, that some of the plants — most 
injudiciously placed in the walks, and unpro- 
tected — were destroyed, and the ground was 
then closed again. But, as far as I can learn, 
no wanton damage was done ; and in a very 
litde time people learn how to enjoy, and feel 
the pride of ownership in the protection of such 
public plants. What harm do they do to the 
park trees and flowers ? The Peace and War 
rowdies, in moments of excitement, destroy 
everything, even Mr. Gladstone's windows; 
but not the people, as a rule. All the year 
round the people, as a rule, no more trample 
down public flower-beds than as a rule they 
smash windows. 

184. The other day I made a pilgrimage to 
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Bishopsgate, to inspect the little churchyard 
planted and reformed by the Rev. W. Rogers, 
rector. The stream of life flows unceasingly 
through the bright resting-place, where the dead 
now provide an oasis for the living. The young 
trees on either side were budding ; the dazzling 
hyacinths spotted the place with gold and crim- 
son fire. On one side a paved surface provided 
happy children with a swing and exercise poles ; 
in the centre of the other stood a large fountain. 
Troops of sparrows and pigeons were bathing 
there, and gay foreign ducks disputed the spa- 
cious basin with them. A little further off a 
large cage of golden pheasants and a rockery 
excited the admiration of the passers-by. A 
worn man on crutches with a brightening smile 
stood watching them. Even the busy clerk 
paused, and the discontented face of a weary 
mother with two children lost its chronic 
wrinkles at the glee of the little ones over the 
ducks. I need not say how the people care for 
their churchyard pets, with a never failing 
supply of bread and scraps, on which, I am 
bound to say, sparrows and pigeons alike get 
over fat. 

I left the little crowd— arrested in passing out 
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of the gloom on one side and Into the gloom on 
the other — standing in that bright God's acre, 
full of sunshine and glory, let down into the 
midst of the city, and shedding the light of 
heaven upon all who crossed its radiance. 

185. So I blessed the good rector of Bishops- 
gate, and passed on to St. George's-in-the-East 
The energy and enterprise of the Rev. Harry 
Jones has converted this large burial-ground 
into a perfect garden. This, owing to the dif- 
ficulties surmounted, its large scale and excep- 
tional position, is the general model; and the 
Rev. Harry Jones, the rector, is the general 
referee to whom London and the other large 
towns should apply for advice. The Dissenting 
ground was bought; a map of the ground, 
showing the exact spot of all tombs, was made ; 
all inscriptions were entered in a book ; a few 
stones are ranged still against the walls ; the 
partition wall between the Dissenters and the 
Church of England was thrown down, by 
mutual consent, and the place laid out with 
lawns, flower-beds, and a fountain. ;^ 1,200 
was voted by the vestry, and ;^3,ooo more 
by the Metropolitan Board. Of course this was 
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exceptionally dear ; but the vestry, in their en- 
thusiasm, did not scruple to vote 24,000 bulbs 
in the spring. This is what a rector, who 
knows his business, can do with his vestry ; 
and this is what a vestry can do for its parish. 
Let other rectors and vestries ponder these 
things, and go and do likewise. 

186. Waterloo Road burial-ground has been 
similarly converted, at an expense of ;^290, by 
the energy of the Rev. Arthur Robinson. I be- 
lieve that St. Giles's is preparing. St. Pancras, I 
heard, was available, but it did seem to me open 
in one sense, although fairly tidy. St. John's 
Wood is a noble acreage, but dismal withal, and 
not nearly open enough nor properly planted. 
And what shall I say of Limehouse and Ber- 
mondsey, and that great space on the Bays- 
water Road, with its disused chapel, standihg 
back, and frowning at Hyde Park ? I refer to 
the St. George's, Hanover Square, burial- 
ground, where lies Laurence Sterne, among 
others. The houses at the back of Connaught 
Street have a full view of it, with its wide turf, 
waving willows, and rotting tombs. The public, 
I am told, have some occasional right of entry, 
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a right which the public seem neither to know 
nor to use. That old, useless chapel should be 
razed, and the whole thrown open and separated 
from Hyde Park only by the Bays water Road. 
What a new breadth of green, what a new 
landscape garden, would London then boast of. 
That St. George's burial-ground — never seen, 
almost unknown — is a green space nearly a 
quarter of a mile to walk round ! If the rector 
and vestry of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
could be memorialised or induced to take this 
in hand, what a bright epoch in the parish 
history would be that of the rectorate of the 
Rev. Capel Cure ! 

187. But I must now plunge into deeper 
shadows. Who are perfectly apathetic ? nay, who 
actively withhold from the poor their breathing- 
room ? The Quakers! In the densest neighbour- 
hood they owned a burial-ground in BunhiU 
Fields. I have seen crowds of workmen seated 
at midday on the hot flags of the street pavement, 
with their backs to the hot brick walls, at a 
stone's - throw from what might have been a 
green oasis. First the Quakers were urged by 
Miss Octavia Hill to give this ground for the 
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poor ; then she offerecj to buy it. No ; they 
would sell it to the highest bidder, to build more 
houses. But no builder could be found to 
build over the dead or to remove the bodies. 
The religious speculators were equal to the 
occasion. The scruples of mere worldly con- 
tractors were not respected by the Quakers. 
They hired workmen themselves, dug up 5,000 
bodies, piled them in a heap, and treated them 
with carbolic acid, and buried them in a hole 
at the corner of the ground ; and then they sold 
the ground! There are many worldly people 
who do not hold with Quaker doctrines, and 
fashionable people who do not adopt the Quaker 
costume, but who, at least, have human hearts, 
and would, I think, shrink from such speci- 
mens of atrocity as I have described. I blush 
for those Quakers. I believe this gross act to 
be a gross injustice to their class. I call upon 
them to repudiate it, and to show that they care 
something for Christ's poor by yielding up (for 
a fair equivalent) their remaining burial-grounds 
for the people of Whitechapel and Bermondsey, 

188. But I confess now, with deeper shame, 
that the Quakers may turn round upon me and 
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say, "Look at your own Church of England 
burial-ground in Marylebone !" I did look at it 
one Saturday. Out of H igh Street, up Paradise 
Street, I went. The signs of Paradise were two 
large public - houses, supplying with ample 
poison about a hundred feet of dismal, dirty 
houses. Through iron gates I entered Paradise. 
** Surely," said I, "this large-railed and wired 
rat-trap, full of rottenness and crumbled tombs, 
is the Paradise of cats ; " and, true enough, the 
first mem. I entered in my note-book was five 
live cats — " at home " all the year round, and 
happy. I will now transcribe from my notebook 
what I met with in a hasty walk through that half 
of Marylebone Churchyard through which there 
is a thoroughfare. Orange-peel, rotten eggs, 
cast-off hair-plaits, oyster-shells, crockery, news- 
papers with bread and meat, dead cats. Amid 
them I arrive at the grave of Elizabeth Smith, 
who died February the 20th, 1832, and on her 
grave, in the very centre of the churchyard, 
behind the green sentry-box, what do I find ? 
Twelve old kettles, two coal-scuttles, three old 
hats, and an old umbrella. The parish church- 
yard a mere scavenger's ground, full of fester- 
ing filth in the midst of a teeming population ; 
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and when it is hinted that it might be laid out 
with flowers, levelled, or even cleansed, we are 
told that the feelings of the relatives of the dead 
must be respected — their tombs may not be 
touched. What, I should like to know, are the 
feelings of Elizabeth Smith, who died February 
20th, 1832, if she can still look down upon 
those shocking hats and old kettles piled up 
over her tomb ? ^ 

189. In each parish, where such a state of 
things obtains, the right steps to be taken are 
simple and obvious, and they have been taken 
with good effect in more places than one. 

The rector's leave must first be obtained, 
then notice must be placed on the church door, 
calling the vestry to consider the scheme. The 

* These statements have been questioned, but numbers of 
my own congregation repaired to the spot on the Sunday, 
in the morning of which these words were spoken, and can 
vouch for the literal truth of what is here set down. It is 
due to the vestry however to state, firstly, that there were 
real obstacles in the way of converting the disused ground 
into a garden ; and secondly, that the vestry are actively at 
work to remove those obstacles and carry out the required 
reform. I need not observe that the appearance of the 
ground now is no proof that it was not worse when I 
described it in the spring of 1878. 
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vestry meets, and orders notice to be given to 
all those who have tombstones or property in 
the churchyard, and after adjusting their claims, 
a *' faculty " must be obtained to proceed ; then 
a grant from the vestry must be supplemented 
by one from the Metropolitan Board, if needful, 
and the thing is done. For the present then 
we will let the Quakers alone, and at least cast 
the beam of that unsanctified old mortuary in 
Marylebone out of our own eye. 

Ratepayers of Marylebone, rich and well-to- 
do people, yours it is to attend, to reflect, to 
feel, to form a public opinion on this question. 
Vestrymen of Marylebone, once the leading 
vestrymen in London — foremost in intelligence, 
enterprise, and wise reform — yours it is to act 

1 90. I have still to speak of the School Board 
playgrounds and the London squares. The 
School Board has fifty-seven acres of open play- 
ground, acquired, as Mr. E. Hart has pointed 
out in a weekly paper, at immense cost What 
equivalent does the public get? What play, 
what air and exercise, do these acres afford to 
those who need them most ? They are less 
than half as useful as they might be. They 
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are closed all Saturday and Sunday ; the other 
five days they are but half used, and then only 
by School Board children ; and they are bare, 
stone yards, like prisons, but less favoured than 
prison-yards, because left without caretakers or 
superintendents ! Here I cull from Social Notes 
a report of one of the largest in the East-end. 
" At 4.30 a few boys were playing in a corner 
of the playground. Sometimes more stop ; 
this afternoon was not very fine. The play- 
ground is supposed to be open till seven o'clock, 
but the boys go out before that time, and the 
door is closed. Last summer the schoolmaster 
was authorised to appoint a man at ten shillings 
a week to take charge at these hours. The 
appointment was not made. There were no 
appliances for games, and no one ever taught 
the children how to play. I gathered generally 
that the officials are thoroughly opposed to the 
children remaining about. The caretaker has 
to clean during these hours, and cannot watch 
his property. The children have no sense that 
the ground is for them, and feel that their re- 
maining is rather an intrusion and defiance of 
the authorities than otherwise." The National 
Health Society obtained from the School Board 
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an admission that the playgrounds should be 
fitted with swings and gymnastic poles. The 
School Board promised to fit out eighteen of 
their grounds, but refused to appoint caretakers. 
This was almost like giving the children school- 
desks and benches without teachers. Direction 
in play is only second in importance to direction 
in study; for both, the School Board is re- 
sponsible. The Health Society were asked to 
provide caretakers for the playgrounds. They 
told the School Board that such a proposal 
hardly met the case, since the School Board, ifi 
promising the fittings, had admitted that its 
responsibilities extended to the play-hours. It 
was thought that the intrusion upon Govern- 
ment ground of National Health Society's 
officers was not only an affront to the Govern- 
ment, but created a set of mixed and indeter- 
minate functions impossible to maintain. 

In this there is some truth, but it seems to 
me that a friendly compromise would meet the 
case. If it turns out that the School Board funds 
are really strained, the general public might not 
be unwilling to strengthen the hands of the 
Health Society in co-operating for the further 
utilisation of these playgrounds ; for on the face 
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of it the School Board has as much more to do 
with study than with health as the Health 
Society has more to do with health than with 
study. Still, I am far from denying that in a 
very great degree the School Board has to do 
with the health of its poor little charges. Let 
us urge the people of London to attend to this 
branch of the great open-air question, and when 
the time comes to strengthen the hands both of 
the School Board and Health Society, if need- 
ful, let public opinion deal with these golden 
fifty-seven acres. 

191. Come we now to the London squares. 
And here I will be no Don Quixote tilting at 
windmills. Any attempt to trifle with the rights 
of property — with the privileges which the rich 
have bought — ^any suggestion to throw open 
unreservedly the London squares, is absurd, 
impracticable, and undesirable if possible. Rich 
and poor children cannot mix in the squares; 
even in the parks there are dangers from such 
casual contiguities. Still, I ask, "You have 
bought the poor out of these large breathing 
spaces : what use do you make of them your- 
selves } " Think whether, to some extent, you . 
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who can get away, you who have pleasure- 
grounds elsewhere, you who have ample breath- 
ing room and need the squares least, you might 
not contrive to let the people have some benefit 
out of your close privileges— the people who 
, are shut out, and need the squares most. I will 
not now allude to such vast greeneries as those 
at the back of the Foundling, or the Charter- 
house, or Gray^s Inn; but look at Euston 
Garden and Euston Square : who goes there ? 
The gardener, that is all. I saw him wearily 
weeding the gravel walk as I went my way. 
Two hours afterwards I passed by again ; he 
was leaning pensively on his hoe. He looked 
at the passers-by, and the passers-by looked at 
him. He had the privilege of entry, which he 
valued not, whilst they who felt its value were 
shut out. 

1 92. Look at Finsbury Circus, which might be 
full of people, and the houses all round scarcely 
conscious of it, so broad are the streets be- 
tween. Look at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, an area 
equal to that covered by the great Pyramid of 
Cheops. Whoever goes in there? The busy 
lawyers ? Nay, they never even so much as 
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look out of their high windows. Surely, under 
regulations, such places might be at least as 
partially public as the Temple Gardens. 

193. I need not dwell on other dingy unused 
squares in unfashionable but not unpopulous 
quarters, such as Russell Square, Tavistock, Red 
Lion, &c. ; but I go further, and call upon the 
rich at the West-end to give, in their absence 
at least, an occasional breath of air in the hot 
days to the neighbouring poor. There are 
weeks and months in the autumn when there is 
not a soul in Belgrave Square, every house in 
Eaton Square is closed, and so are their two 
princely greeneries. 

1 94. I will not plead for more than is right, 
possible, practical — for more than what by actual 
experiment has been proved harmless to the 
rich and beneficial to the poor. Put it in this 
way. Suppose that each square in London 
once or twice a year had a gathering such as 
we have seen in the Close at Westminster 
under the Dean's supervision, or such as we 
have seen in Manchester Square, under the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Freemantle, of St. Mary's, 
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Bryanston Square. Suppose, I say, each London 
square had its spring and autumnal show of 
flowers and fruits, admission free, a halfpenny, 
or even by ticket. Remember how few, and 
often how low, are the people's pleasures. 
Drink they love ; but they love other things be- 
sides drink. Think what to them is the Lord 
Mayors Show, even a troop of Horse Guards, 
even a band of Volunteers, even Punch and 
Judy; and then think what delight, what in- 
fluence, what exhilaration is implied in a 
thousand fruit and flower shows per annum, 
free and open all over London, where rich and 
poor might to some extent mingle, where Vol- 
unteer bands should play, where decency and 
sobriety should be the only needful passports, 
and joy and health and good- will the only con- 
sequences of a day of pleasure. As I write, 
the whole organisation rises ready to hand. 
Each district is already parochially organised. 
The Dissenters would yield their quantum of 
helpers, and stimulate the curiosity of their 
own people. A central tent, or row of stalls, 
should be filled with flowers. The clergy of 
all denominations should be charged to call 
^ all the inhabitants of the square, and 
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exhort them to send up from their sumptuous 
greenhouses and flower-beds — where the roses 
crowd and fall ungathered — flowers, fruits, and 
standards. 

Oh, rich people, what sacrifice would this be 
to you ? What trouble, were you even per- 
sonally to superintend the cutting of such 
flowers, given, in the best sense, to God ? 
What jealousies between rich and poor might 
not sweetly be allayed as the people saw how 
freely you could give what you have so freely 
received ! And all these things remain undone, 
and the barren, selfish, walled-up, railed-away 
pleasures of the rich go on ; and the long 
bloody sweat of a great city s agony distils 
hard by, unheeded in the outer darkness, whilst 
those who could watch lie asleep, and the poor 
of Christ are betrayed into the hands of the 
traitor Drink. 
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195. The Workman's Complaint. 

196. Cafd Duval, Paris. 

197. Boston, Glasgow — The People's 

Cafd Company. 

198. What has been done ? 



X99. The sound Method — Why banish 

Beer? 
aoo. The Mistake of Philanthropists. 
20X. The model Poor Man's Dining- 

room and Club. 
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VE you took yer time about fetching 
the grub, Bill ? " I heard a man 
sarcastically remark to his fellow, 
who came up with meat and bread enveloped in 
the Echo. ** I have been nigh a mile to fetch 
it," was the apology. Now these two men were 
standing at the door of a licensed victualler in 
Marylebone, at midday. Why were they not fed 
there ? The answer is that the " victuals " means 
drink, they can get plenty of that cheap ; but a 
cheap dinner has to be hunted for, and then too 
often bolted out of a newspaper, under the pub- 
lican's nose, at a drink ban 

196. There is no city in the world so badly 
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provided with cheap eating -halls as London. 
The frequency of public drinking-shops is as 
scandalous as the dearth of workmen's dining- 
rooms. Go to Paris, Brussels, or even Rouen, — 
there are cheap, comfortable rooms, only entered 
by the poorest workpeople or peasants. They 
are catered for, and are as comfortable in their 
way as are our upper classes at a West-end 
restaurant. The Duval Dining-rooms in Paris, 
miracles of cheapness, are doubtless for a class 
above the lowest ; but in the poorest neighbour- 
hood even the Duval is let down to the poorest 
requirements. A look into the so-called " dining- 
room" in London is quite enough. It is a 
steaming cook-shop. There is usually room 
only for a dozen at most ; the rest clutch their 
food over the counter and escape to the nearest 
public : there, at all events, is light and air and 
liquor. Why are the poor dining-rooms so 
dingy, and the poor gin-palaces so gorgeous ? 
Well, it is said that the eating-house won't pay 
— it is the drink that pays. This is only half 
true. Look at France. "Oh, but they eat 
soup and cheap vegetables, &c. : the Englishman 
'on't eat that ! " Why won't he ? Because he 
ods his stomach with beer. Let him take 
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less beer and he will take more soup. At a 
poor kitchen in Gray's Yard, James Street, 
Manchester Square, where no beer at all is 
drunk, I have verified this : soup is the popular 
thing. 

197. Then look at the cheap eating-houses 
in Boston, America : they answered triumph- 
antly, and have been imitated all over the 
States. Look at Mr. Corbetts dining-rooms 
in Glasgow : they answered so well that the 
Peoples Cafe Company (Limited) have taken 
up their principle, and are already successfully 
launched with a capital of from ten thousand 
pounds to fifteen thousand pounds, and their 
establishments are doing well. There are about 
one thousand five hundred coffee-houses in 
London, all doing a remunerative business, but 
wofully dismal and inadequate, and with a con- 
stant tendency to elbow out the working man. 
Why ? Because the grade higher can be caught, 
and pays better. Prices and style are screwed 
up. The clerk and man in good cloth is courted, 
and out goes fustian and corduroy to the nearest 
cook-shop for a slice of meat, and to the nearest 
public for a drink. What we want is a new and 

z 
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vivid conception of cheap, airy, comfortable 
dining-rooms, where a good sixpenny dinner, 
including, as the Peoples Cafd does, meat, 
vegetables, and pudding — giving soup for two- 
pence, tea or coffee for a penny, and any num- 
ber of penny extras. 

198. In the middle of the day there comes a 
pause to the grinding toil — that pause so grateful 
to the professional or business man, and so need- 
ful and recreative. The bricklayer, the plumber, 
the carpenter, should also rest, and feed, and 
pause, and recruit. He must sit down with 
sociable companions in a clean and decently 
ventilated place, with what he requires, and only 
that, instead of being compelled to snatch a 
hasty mouthful standing, and hustled or kept 
waiting at the counter, and then driven out and 
tempted to wash it down round the corner with 
more beer than he wants, and that bad. We 
hail the People's Cafe movement, the cocoa- 
houses in Liverpool that are said to pay five 
per cent., and the temperance experiments made 
here and there to feed the people without in- 
toxicants ; but still the right principle has not 
been wholly grasped. 
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199. The well-worn cry of robbing the poor 
man of his beer has something in it after all; and 
however excellent teetotalism may be as a gospel 
for some individuals and for some neighbour- 
hoods, the attempt to convert the British people 
into a nation of total abstainers will probably 
fail. There is possibly something in the Eng- 
lish climate, and something in the native con- 
stitution, which makes beer in some shape or 
other appropriate as a common drink; and 
whilst we inveigh against the national sin of 
drunkenness, we must not forget that the ma- 
jority of people — men, women, and children — 
in all respectable neighbourhoods, take at meal 
time, and at meal time only, an extremely 
moderate amount of beer, which, as far as we 
can see, if it does them no good, does them no 
particular harm. 

200. At all events, whilst this is the case, a 
poor man's eating-house, where no beer is sold, 
as in the People s Caf6, or where only a pint is 
allowed, as in several philanthropic experiments, 
will always be felt as a place where either the 
legitimate requirements of the subject are with- 
held, or where the subject is treated like a child, 
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and coerced into avoiding what is supposed to 
be bad for him. But, in the long run, the only 
institution that answers is one where people, 
when removed from unfair pressure to tempta- 
tion, learn to govern themselves. 

201. I will draw my rough picture, and con- 
clude. The Model London Dining-room for the 
People is large and well ventilated. Upstairs 
there is a room for the women and children ; 
downstairs there is a room for the men, and there 
should be, at least, some place where they can sit 
and smoke. The sixpenny dinner— which an- 
swers well at the dining-rooms in Great Ormond 
Street Yard — should be the grand feature. Beer 
should be sold at meal time, but there should be 
no profit made on the beer. Tea, coffee, and 
cocoa should always be going. The poor might 
bring their own food, and have it cooked for 
one halfpenny. Ordering a pint of coffee 
should entitle others who bring their food with 
them to use the room. There should be lava- 
tories, &c., for one halfpenny, and the place 
might be open for twopence per week, from six 
in the morning to eleven at night, thus providing 

^akfast, supper, newspapers, &c. ; in fact, a 
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complete public-house for the working classes, 
without the public-house incentive to drink. 

There is no reason whatever why such estab- 
lishments should not be managed by a com- 
mittee of working men ; and if this were so, I 
doubt not that the strong public opinion and 
good sense of the working classes would, with- 
out cancelling the use of beer, soon make these 
cheap dining-rooms for, the people powerful 
examples of popular moderation and sobriety, 
proving to the world that the British artisan 
or labourer can take his glass of ale at dinner 
without getting drunk, and at least enjoy 
harmlessly the privilege of being, allowed, like 
his wealthier neighbour and well - wisher, to 
take care of himself. 
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303. What becomes of your money 
showered upon Bethnal Green ? 
303. The Cadgers of the Cloth. 

204. East-end Parishes and Parsons who 

should be helped. 

205. Sham Societies and Useless Institu- 

tions. 

206. Things you ought to Support — ^A 

Good Dinner. 

207. Principle on which to act. 

208.* The Cadger — A Warning to the 
Philanthropist. 

209. Baby and the Box of Matches. * 

210. The Hobbhng Inralid. 

211. The Foreigner, the Servant Girl, 

the Young Man from the 
Country, and "the Sudden 
Calamity People." 

212. The Calling Cadger. 

213. Letter- writing Impostors. 

214. Specialities of Imposture. 

215. The Legion of Devils must be cast 

out. 

329. It is the I 



3x6. Elberfeld — Its appearance. 
217. Its System. 

2x8. The old Spirit of Charity in a 
healthy form. 

219. Elberfeld, the C O. S., and the 
Poor Law. 

220. Abolish the Poor Law. 
22 X. The Charity Organization Society. 
222. The C. O. S. never does anything 

Cry of the Beggar and the 

Benevolent and Sham Charities. 

Those who do not grumble at the 

c. o. s. 

Principles distinctly asserted. 
The C. O. S. not a Relief Society. 
First Parrot Cry against the 

C. O. S. — "Sixty per cent, in 

costs of administration ! " 
Second Parrot Cry — The " Copper 

in the Street," or, the Cry of the 

Heart ! 
228. Third Parrot Cry— "It won't 

work ! " How far true? 
arrot's own Fault I 
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226. 
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ALMS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

HEN the first sharp frost comes, the 
daily papers will teem with the usual 
appeals from Bethnal Green for the 
poor. Never attend to one of these appeals 
without a clue. You can get this clue by writ- 
ing to the rector of Bethnal Green, or Stepney, 
or Hackney, or to the C. O. S., 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi. Do you know what 
harm has been done by pouring money into 
these East-end parishes? Great nomad hordes 
of tramps have been annually attracted like 
vultures by this carrion of alms : they have 
settled down for the winter months and ab- 
sorbed the charitable contributions. Hard 
working folk have been driven to despair, have 
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thrown up the game of work, and joined the 
pauper ranks. Masters have lowered their 
men's wages, landlords have raised their rents, 
because charity in winter enabled the people to 
work for less and to pay more. The West-end 
money went straight into the pockets of the 
rich landlord and the opulent manufacturer ; it 
did not even clothe or feed the poor by the 
way. The labour market was unsettled ; the de- 
serving poor ground down or tempted astray ; 
the idle tramps fed ; the guardians driven wild 
by not knowing who was in receipt of alms ; 
and whole districts demoralised by getting too 
much, whilst others who had got no one to beg 
for them remained struggling helplessly with 
starvation and want. 

203. Is the West-end not to help the East- 
end ? Surely ! Any one of the newspaper pleas 
may be worthy or worthless. The East- end in- 
cumbents are often miserably poor : they average 
three hundred pounds and a house. They are 
married ; most of them have large families ; 
many of them are good, hard'-working men, 
and some have been the reverse. These last 
are the begging friars, who are seldom seen in 
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their parishes, but chiefly, hat in hand, with 
clean white ties, force themselves into the 
counting-houses of City merchants, and beg, 
now for a house, now for a curate, and now for 
a soup-kitchen. If they are occasionally to be 
found in their own parishes, it is to fit up their 
own houses; if they enter their deserted 
churches, it is to pocket the marriage fees, 
deliberately lowered to undersell the adjacent 
districts. And these are the men who have 
posed for the representatives of the Bethnal 
Green clergy, and have pauperised Bethnal 
Green, leaving the honest workers to toil 
modestly in the shade, and to make both endsi 
meet, or not meet, unsuccoured and unknown, 
whilst they devise new swindles and fatten on 
the industrious. They are the Cadgers of the 
Cloth. 

204. There are East - end districts of ten 
thousand people on either side of Hackney and 
Bethnal Green Roads, without a well-to-do per- 
son in them. What can the small-salaried, over- 
weighted clergyman do there single-handed ? 
He wants help. Twenty- five pounds might 
save him for a year. For want of five pounds 
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to repair boilers, the church is unwarmed all 
through the winter. The sick poor are unfed 
and uncared for, the disease-stricken unrescued, 
poverty bred by not being stopped in time- 

For God's sake, let us help the East-end, 
but not as it has too often been helped, but 
wisely and well, as any one may help who will 
consult the rector of Bethnal Green, the rector 
of Christ Church or St. Marys, Bryanston 
Square, Marylebone, myself, or any respectable 
and competent authority, such as the Secretary 
of the C. O. S. 

205. Avoid especially in winter time rotten 
societies, useless institutions, and sudden cala- 
mities. "Societies" like that of the Countess B., 
exposed by the C. O. S., to secure the well- 
being of infants, where, after a baby or two has 
been choked with chemical food, the benevolent 
subscribers are left to mourn the sudden dis- 
appearance of the Countess, and pay the out- 
standing accounts. "Homes" like that, also 
exposed by the C. O. S., where, after subscrip- 
tions of ;^ 1,200 had been amassed, it appeared 
that only three girls had ever been admitted, 
one of whom paid £2^ a year, whilst the 
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Society rented the house at ;^ioo per annum 
from the manager, who did the Society the 
honour to live in it rent free, with board and 
lodging, whilst the Society paid his brother for 
printing the circulars and teaching the girls. 

Useless institutions are always out of elbows 
about this time, when the hearts of the people 
are getting warmed up for Christmas. Side by 
side with a good hospital you will find a miser- 
able parasite aping its name, and mimicking the 
usefulness of its sound neighbour. A good 
"Eye" Hospital will be caricatured by some 
" eye and nose " place ; a good Ear Hospital 
by an " ear and mouth " establishment ; a Con- 
sumptive Hospital by a "heart and lung" es- 
tablishment. It is not difficult to find out this 
kind of imposture, and for this, too, the C. O. S. 
may be well used. 

206. What, then, you will ask, is it safe to 
support ? I reply, a good general hospital, with 
a respectable working committee, especially one 
where voluntary payments are encouraged, ap- 
plications well sifted, inquiry courted, accounts 
made intelligible to the general public. A good 
special hospital, which has really something 
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special about it, where the best specialty can be 
really met with, and which can prove that it 
does work of a special kind better and cheaper 
than a general hospital. You may safely sup- 
port good Convalescent Homes, like the East- 
bourne or Seaford Homes. I know nothing 
that IS just now more needed to set up the dis- 
abled bread-winners of this overcrowded and 
underfed city than Convalescent Homes, and 
carefully watched Orphanages, like that under 
the personal supervision of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Mrs. Tait, at Margate. Then 
start Provident Dispensaries, set up Workmen's 
Clubs, which are to be managed ultimately by 
the men themselves, and must, after the original 
outlay, be made self-supporting. Open cheap 
dining-rooms for the people ; and, until people 
can be induced to lay by in summer for winter, 
of course, blankets, coals, soup, and dinner 
tickets may be wisely bought if they are judi- 
ciously distributed. But nothing can be worse 
than the common practice of buying a few 
pounds' worth of these two-edged commodities, 
and giving them oneself at random to all 
applicants at the door; or worse still, handing 
them to the butler, who will give them still 
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more at random, if that is possible, Still, I am 
on the side of a good dinner, especially for the 
poor children. It is marvellous what only two 
dinners a week will do for a half-starved boy. 
He will be more attentive at school, better at 
home, and generally immensely improved in 
morale^ You who don't know what it is to feel 
hungry, don't know also how much wickedness 
and violence, and ignorance and idleness, is 
simply due to not having had enough to eat. 
And although if you feed people you may 
tempt them not to feed themselves, yet, if you 
let them perish with hunger, especially when 
young, they never will feed themselves. Their 
morals will be all prematurely sapped, their 
courage, energy, and appetite for work destroyed, 
and they will live criminal, and die diseased in 
the gaols and workhouses which your benevo- 
lence provided, but which your timely bounty 
might have made superfluous. 

207. You can see, then, that there are plenty 
of public avenues for charity, and that when we 
plead for a little more thought and intelligence 
on the part of the charitable public, we are only 
urging them to sow with their money the good 
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seed of self-help, independence, and industry, 
instead of scattering abroad the germs of epi- 
demic pauperism and crime. 

But when we have got people to understand 
general principles, they are still too often a prey 
to individual cases of apparent hardship. 

208. Do you want to know how to help indi- 
viduals — poor starving men and women } Look 
out of the window. It is a cold day, here comes 
one, nay, more ; a middle-aged, dolorous-voiced 
man, with two small children, all fat and rosy 
and sad ; but the public are easily taken in by 
the pathetic expression and the natural piety, 
as they quaver out, " Hark, the herald angels 
sing ! " and the wind blows cold. You rush 
out, give him a shilling and some bread and 
meat. Your bread and meat are impaled on 
a West- end area railing, and your shilling is 
spent in an East-end gin-palace. What is the 
history of that man.? I, who have served two 
curacies in Bethnal Green and Stepney, know 
it ; the C. O. S. knows it. That shivering 
pauper has been for some weeks living, well 
clad, well fed, and very well drunk, in Shore- 
ditch, cursing the mild weather, and longing for 
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a frost. His ragged clothes are mere stage 
properties ; his children are borrowed, at six- 
pence a day each. He started for the West- 
end at seven this morning, got to Pimlico 
about the fashionable breakfast hour, and has 
been working his way back. He lighted on 
you in Manchester Square. He had not had a 
good day, and when you gave him food and a 
shilling, the poor fellow had only sixteen shillings 
in his pocket. That will keep him till Monday, 
when he will set out again with oth^r children, 
paler and thinner, if he can find them ; for the 
poor chubby things get cursed and beaten on 
the^ way, as the authors of his ill luck. That 
is why you noticed them crying ! 

209. The women with infants drive a good 
business — one especially, who used to sell 
matches, and watch for a well-dressed, kindly- 
looking man ; then slip and tumble in the mud, 
baby, matches, and all ! Crowd gathers, baby 
screams, woman cries — pockets silver, perhaps 
even gold, if baby is injured (which it often is). 
Crowd disperses, woman disappears with re- 
mainder of the baby round nearest corner, and 
little tragedy is repeated, 

8A 
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210. Beware of the hobbling invalids who, on 
the appearance of a policeman, tuck their crutches 
under their arm and skip gaily into the nearest 
public. Beware of the bearers of relief tickets 
for distant workhouses, exhausted with fatigue 
and unable to get there ; of men who carry 
combs which they have " made themselves ;" of 
women who carry violets which they have 
" gathered themselves. '^ If you want a comb or 
a violet, of course you can buy it in the street if 
you like ; but note, the bearers do not really 
use these things to sell, but to beg with. They 
pursue timid girls, and benevolent old ladies, 
and weak - minded gentlemen, and refuse to 
depart without the copper or silver blessing. 

211. Beware of the foreigner who has lost his 
way in the neighbourhood of Cavendish Square 
any time for the last sixteen years, and who 
has been alternately a native of Poland, Prussia, 
Italy, France, and is now probably a Bulgarian. 
Avoid the young man from the country, or the 
poor servant girl up to town for the day, who 
has been robbed, and cannot get back to Syden- 
ham, and has lost her way, and not broken her 
fast for hours; and, "Oh, dear!" avoid, as a 
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rule, all sudden-calamity people. Real disasters 
are eagerly utilised by them. The Thames 
overflows — they have lost their all! A great 
firm has broken, and one thousand of them are 
out of work. Innocent victims of a strike sue 
for relief ; an epidemic has taken off the bread- 
winner ; a son has robbed a drunken father and 
decamped with all. But then reflect how we 
ought to sympathise, and to give, and consult, 
and watch for, and help, and advise, if — if — if 
only it is all true. But how do you know ? 
You cannot know unless you take the ordinary 
measures to inquire. Verify at least name and 
address, insist upon a line or postal message 
from some local authority, or employ those who 
will do this for you. If you are tempted to act 
at once, which you well may be, act — ^but track 
your man. See him through his trouble, or 
expose him. If you cannot do this, a line to 
the C. O. S., the local clergy, the relieving of- 
ficer at the workhouse, is the right thing, you 
will thus get reliable information. When will 
the public learn these simple lessons? One 
would think from all the fuss that is made that 
there were no halfpenny cards, no local work- 
house, no parish rector, no C. O. S* 
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212. But the Arab cadger of the streets is a 
small nuisance compared to the Calling Cadger 
of the house. Religion, philanthropy, sensibil- 
ity, honour — everything is prostituted by these 
people. The lady Catholic cadgers who hunt in 
couples, push their way into your house in the 
name of religion and a poke bonnet — a Sister 
of Mercy, but without mercy for those whom 
she intends to fleece. This social evil has 
passed all fair bounds. The poor ignorant 
Sisters who lend themselves to working it are 
doubtless the mere victims of a system which 
might have worked well on the first suppression 
of the monasteries under Henry VI 1 1., but 
which has lost all loctis standi now. 

213. No words can be too strong to condemn 
the ready attention that is paid to letter-writing 
impostors. Verify — verify — verify! Some of 
the truest and most painful cases which I have 
ever known have come to me through letters, 
but then I have verified them. This is tolerably 
well known ; so am I, and so is my house: and 
the consequence ? Why, I have had no cadger, 
no false letters, no lying application, for upwards 
of five years, and yet I suppose I receive as 
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many letters, hear as many sad tales, and take 
up as many poor cases as most clergymen — 
only the knaves and cadgers avoid me and my 
house like poison. 

214. Every profession is preyed upon by 
specially prepared beggars. The young curate 
is called upon by a man with difficulties about 
prayer ; the lawyer by some swindling attorney's 
clerk, who uses his knowledge gained in an 
honest profession to coin money in a knave's 
calling ; the generous artist is the ready prey of 
the reduced miniature painter ruined by photo- 
graphy ; the doctor, by a reduced chemist, with 
a large family, utterly destitute. City men — 
some of them with consciences not quite easy 
in the midst of their money-getting — are easily 
duped by the begging parson with a white tie — 
faint symbol to them of a morality which they 
are consciously disregarding, but which they 
feel dimly ought somehow to be propitiated. 
But if any still ask how shall we know imposture 
and the devils of lying and deceit 'i I can but 
answer, " Their name is Legion." 

215. Meanwhile, the portentous fact of real 
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poverty remains — let no amount or variety of 
imposition blind us to that. Out of the tombs, 
now, as of old, there issues forth the hydra- 
headed monster of Pauperism. He has indeed 
been oft bound with fetters and chains, and 
none seem able to tame him ; and he never will 
be tamed until you go forth, as your Master 
went forth before, not only into the mountains, 
but into the tombs and darkened homes of 
misery and vice and disease that lie around 
you in this vast city. You will find that many 
masks have to be torn off; many devils of 
contracted vice and perverted tendency to be 
cast out, for their name is Legion ; many evil 
conditions to be removed, many diseases, 
physical and spiritual, to be struggled with, for 
their name is Legion. But the crown will fall 
to those who are not weary of crying, in the 
Master s name, " Come out of him, thou unclean 
spirit!" and some day society will wonder to* 
see the disease of Pauperism, which it has long 
so fondly fed, actually disappearing from district 
after district, whilst the impostor ceases out of 
the land, and the poor, raised to competence by 
thrift, wise treatment, education, and religion, 
sit at last clothed in their right mind. 
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216. Of the many people who have talked 
about the relief system at Elberfeld, I think I 
may safely say that few have gone out of their 
way to see the place or examine the system ; 
nor can I accept as at all conclusive a recent 
attempt made in the Contemporary Review . 
to attack the principles and depreciate the 
working of that system. The guide-books say 
next to nothing about Elberfeld, and it is 
passed without a thought by tourists from 
Cologne, bent oji visiting the stalactites at 
Iserlohn, or hurrying from Cassel to Dusseldorf 
Yet at Elberfeld is seen at this moment, work- 
ing on a large scale, a system which is des- 
tined, perhaps at no distant period, to sweep 
away our Poor Law, and revolutionise the 
officialism and withering routine which have 
so long checked and poisoned English philan- 
thropy. With memories fresh from Maryle- 
bone back streets, I determined to have a good 
walk about Elberfeld. I stopped on the bridge, 
to look at the rushing Wupper, the rapid, sing- 
ing boundary which separates Westphalia 
from the Rhineland. As it flows through 
the city, every few hundred yards of the river 
seem to be utilised for tanneries and silk- 
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washing, and the sound of waterfalls is at first 
rather deafening. The rapidity of the stream 
swiftly carries off all impurities, and leaves a 
general Alpine flavour behind it In the crowds 
hurrying to and fro, I marked that every one 
seemed bent on work ; I was the only lounger. 
I need not say that I met no beggar ; I did not 
even meet an ill-dressed or really dirty person. 
Some of the houses by the river are very poor, 
and I peeped into several ; but there were few 
smells, save of tan or silk (bad enough, but 
clean dirt), and everything seemed washed — 
streets^ walls, rocky ascent and descent of steps. 
No doubt the Wupper must get some credit for 
this J but how many people have water and 
still don't use it ? The habitual surface of white- 
wash on all the house-walls, with the beams 
picked CRit in a network of black, gives the place 
a bright and newly-painted look. The public 
buildings are handsome, the open spaces well 
cared for, the markets numerous and thronged 
by cheerful and well-to-do people. Such were 
my impressions de voyage. 

217.. I next made my way to the H6tel de 
Ville, and hunted up the clerks and secretaries 
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•of the " Armenverwaltung," or " Poor Relief." 
I was rather surprised to find that not one 
of them could speak anything but German. 
In short, the officials are part of Elberfeld, 
and deal with Elberfeld alone. One of these 
gentlemen said to me, ''AH engaged in this 
relief system look upon the work as one in 
which the honour of the town is involved." 
And the paid secretaries, of which there are six, 
are imbued with the same spirit. Briefly, what 
is the Elberfeld system } It is a plan whereby 
the citizens of a town charge themselves volun- 
tarily with the supervision and general care of 
their needy neighbours. There is no Poor 
Law and no workhouse ; the money required is 
contributed by the citizens and distributed by 
them. In 1854, paupers in a population of 
50,364 having reached the enormous figure of 
4,224, or about i in 12, Herr Von der Heydt 
was permitted by the municipality to divide 
the town into eighteen districts — a voluntary 
overseer for each ; each district subdivided into 
fourteen sections, a male visitor to each section, 
restricted to four families ; families visited and 
visitors report to overseer at least once a fort- 
night; overseers themselves to report to Poor 
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Commissioners, and receive moneys for out- 
door relief. The utmost pressure is brought 
to bear upon every one to work, and upon rela- 
tions to support each other. There is little 
drunkenness, but some improvidence, and a good 
deal of desertion of families. The law visits 
these cases with cumulative punishment, and 
detention in work-reformatories to the extent of 
two years. There are good hospitals and ample 
medical attendance for each district. The aged 
and infirm are kept at their own homes by out- 
door relief, the careful but adequate administra- 
tion of which, combined with the absence of a 
legal refuge, is not found to work prejudicially, 
as in England. The tabulation of cases is as 
accurate and exhaustive as that of our Charity 
Organisation Society; but as a great relief 
society, and the only one, the Elberfeld system 
covers, and covers well, the ground left almost 
unoccupied by the Charity Organisation Society, 
and inadequately occupied by the poor rate 
and private benevolence. Admirable is the 
closeness and continuity of relation between 
the rich and the poor at Elberfeld. The names 
and addresses of the three hundred visitors are 
printed and published, with the numbers of the 
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houses for which they are responsible. Any 
one can at once apply to his own visitor, who is 
bound immediately to go down, and empowered 
without a report or vote to relieve at once where 
urgent. The case is sure to be well reported 
and sifted in committee afterwards. A glance 
at the list of visitors reveals the homely nature 
of the visitation. Unold, lithographer, North 
Street, from five to forty - seven ; Klarenbach, 
shopman, &c. ; T. Bener, schoolmaster. Tailors, 
shoemakers, lawyers, and other professional 
men all help. 

218. This is the old, but it is the true form 
of charity — thorough, personal, wise — seeking 
constantly, whilst helping the distressed, to 
diminish and destroy pauperism. And with 
what results ? In 1853, the year before the 
new system began at Elberfield — population, 
50,364; paupers, 4,224. In 1865, population, 
63,686; paupers, 1,289. I^ 1876, with an in- 
crease in population of 40,000, the pauper list 
had sunk from 4,224 to a little over 1,200 in 
the year. 

219. Let it now be remembered that the 
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action of the Charity Organisation Society, as 
far as it goes, is identical in principle with that 
at ElberielcL If its results are less showy, it 
is because it is still hampered by the Poor Law 
and the freaks of thoughtless benevolence, and 
insufficiently supported by the hearts and hands 
of a less intelligent public But, sooner or 
later, our Poor Law, denounced as early as 18 19 
by Sydney Smith, must go, and the nucleus of 
a sounder system will then be found in the 
enlargement and fulfilment of the Charity 
Organisation. At present every one has, when 
destitute, a legal right to support The country 
is taxed accordingly, and the alms are officially 
administered. The sundry evils of such a 
system — ^wages lowered, improvidence encour- 
aged, gluttony and drunkenness fostered, hy- 
pocrisy practised, discontent, degradation, and 
pauperism engendered — all these have been 
ably exposed again and again, and they are 
such that no partial reform, no external and 
parallel action of the Charity Organisation 
Society with the present Poor Law can possibly 
do more than mitigate the acknowledged mis- 
chief. At present the public are fined at both 
ends, first in poor rates, secondly in private 
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alms, and the private alms too often go to assist 
the poverty and misery created by the admin- 
istration of the poor-rate. A similar state of 
things prevailed at Elberfeld in 1853. That 
was stopped by Von der Heydt, but it was only 
stopped by sweeping away the old system of 
almshouses, public and private charities, &c., 
and planting the new. The seeds of that new, 
and yet old system — ^for it is the Apostolical 
one after all— are in our midst, and are bearing 
good fruit. But why cannot we thoroughly 
adopt the Elberfeld' plan ? I would have the 
poor of every city and town in England dealt 
with by a local rate self - imposed, and the 
moneys distributed by the citizens on the 
Elberfeld system. Why cannot this be done 
in London ? The answer to this is the answer 
of Cologne to Elberfeld It will not work on 
so large a scale. My reply is, anything sound 
in principle will work on a large scale with the 
right organisation ; and in London you can find 
organisation for anything worth organising. 
Other German towns have adopted the Elber- 
feld system — Grefel with 70,000, Barmen with 
85,000 people — and what can be done for 
85,000 people can be done for a million. The 
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cry IS that enough workers could not be found. 
Even the Charity Organisation is hard up for 
free workers. My reply is, people distrust 
what looks like a half measure, or tinkering up 
the old system ; but once let the Poor Law 
vanish, and the Charity Organisation be en- 
trusted with adequate funds, the public mind 
would be roused with the lifting of this incubus, 
and London would rise — shall I say, almost 
with a blush, to the level of Elberfeld 'i If 
300 workers carry on the poor relief of a town 
of 80,000, shall there not be found in London 
the 11,250 workers to carry out the same or- 
ganisation for its three millions ? 

220. The time has at length come to abolish, 
gradually if you will, but still to abolish, a 
poor- relief system which has not succeeded 
and cannot be reformed, and to put in its 
place one which, whatever modification it may 
require, has succeeded, and is. bound in time 
to triumph over the blunders and anomalies of 
poor relief in the past. 

221. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
greatest instrument for bringing about this de- 
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sirable end is the Society for the Repression 
of Mendicity and the Organisation of Charitable 
Relief; and perhaps there is no one institution 
more habitually maligned or systematically 
abused than this same Charity Organisation 
Society. 

Let us therefore consider, not for the first 
and not for the last time, the arguments against 
it. 

222. '* The Charity Organisation Society never 
does anything ! " Who says so ? The beggar 
who applies, and is referred to the workhouse. 
Well, but the workhouse is the proper place for 
him if, on inquiry, he is found to be irredeem- 
ably drunken, or improvident, or a professional 
impostor ; or if he cannot or will not work, can- 
not or will not, with prospect of success, be 
" set up " to help himself ; or if an individual, 
or society, or almshouse can undertake his sup- 
port, why then mere *' doles" from anywhere, 
from any one, are only waste of money : no 
ratepayer should be so taxed. The workhouse 
has been provided by the public for the hope- 
lessly indigent whom no one will come forward 
to support. To the workhouse they must go. 
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The benevolent grumble at the C. O. S. 
They send up some case, and are surprised to 
find their claimant exposed as an impostor 
or referred to the workhouse. In either case, 
back comes claimant with lies in his mouth; 
and the benevolent person shrugs his shoulders 
at the C. O. S., and soothes the chuckling 
pauper with a shilling. 

The sham charities grumble. Their existence 
has become a burden to themselves as well as 
to the public, since the quiet but firm operations 
of the C O. S. 

223. And pray who do not grumble ? The 
multitudes annually taught by the C. O. S. and 
its workers to help themselves; those saved 
upon the brink of ruin; the guardians, who 
know that numbers are kept off the rates by 
being directly or indirectly helped to indepen- 
dence; the hospitals, whose candidates have 
been sifted ; the clergy, whose poor cases have 
been investigated ; the countless good folk who 
have asked and got the best advice and acted 
on it; and all thoughtful people with whom 
philanthropy is not mere gush, and who mark 
with approval the rapid and startling decrease 
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of pauperism in London wherever the principles 
of the C. O. S. have been fairly tried. 

224. At the beginning of each winter I try- 
to assert distinctly the principles and objects of 
the C. O. S. I want the public far and wide 
to understand them, and to abstain from re- 
peating again the annual crop of silly and 
obvious cavils which every winter do harm to 
the C. O. S., whilst displaying the culpable 
ignorance of so many thoughtless though well- 
meaning persons. 

225. 1st. The Charity Organisation Society 
is not distinctly a Relief Society, but a Society 
which helps people to relieve themselves ; which 
severs the worthy from the worthless ; which is 
a great public register of charitable institu- 
tions and individuals, enabling those who want 
and those who will give to find each other out. 
It communicates on one side with the clergy 
and district visitor; on another with the poor 
law guardians of the workhouse ; on a third, 
with the hospitals, dispensaries, almshouses, 
and every institution for the relief of distress 
throughout the land ; on a fourth, with thou- 

2B 
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sands of benevolent persons who wish for ad- 
vice, want cases sifted, or don't know what to 
do with their money ; on a fifth, with the police, 
arresting impostors and exposing fraud; on a 
sixth, with sanitary commissioners and medical 
officers ; on a seventh, with Parliament, urging 
forward public measures for the better housing 
and education, health and comfort, of the lower 
orders ; and, lastly, the C. O. S. is willing, ac- 
cording to its resources, to distribute adequate 
and timely relief to persons in real distress. 

226. I will now answer the three great par- 
rot cries which are annually brought against the 

c o. s. 

First parrot cry. This is the balance-sheet 
scream. " Spent on the poor ! No such thing ! 
Only a small proportion of the money poured 
into the C. O. S. ever finds its way to the poor. 
It is swallowed up in the Society's offices and 
by the Society's officers. The C. O. S. spends 
sixty per cent, in costs of administration alone!" 

Quite true ; but the parrot forgets to observe 

(because he is a parrot) that " administration " 

leans investigating cases, directing and con- 

Uing vast streams of wealth and influence 
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wisely, tracking knaves, helping honest folk, 
and lightening the poor rates. If the C. O. S. 
were a dole society the parrot would be right; 
but as it is not, the only reply to such criticism 
is, that we hope to see expenses of " adminis- 
tration " annually increased, as that will mean 
that the peculiar work of the Society is well 
done — the spread of an organisation which is a 
public blessing to rich and poor alike. And if 
any further reply is needed, let our parrot, now 
grown silent, reflect, that as to money spent on 
the poor, the real comparison should not be 
made between the sixty per cent, costs and the 
poor little forty per cent, given in direct alms, 
but rather between the sixty per cent, costs and 
the millions wisely disbursed by benevolent 
persons and philanthropic societies, added to 
the wealth saved for and more wisely accumu- 
lated by the poor themselves directly and in- 
directly, owing to the operations of the C. O. S. 

227. The second parrot cry is the " Copper in 
the Street " scream. " Oh, the heart, the heart ! 
Give the poor sufferer relief at once : don't send 
him to a hard society, to be examined first, and 
perhaps left to starve afterwards ! " 
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This sounds well, only it is not to the point. 
The C. O. S. does not want to do your charity 
officially for you — it wants to show you how 
best to do it. Nay, I, for my part, would not 
check even the usual copper. I still say it is 
best to follow up your man before you give 
your copper ; but give your copper by all means, 
only follow up your man. 

That is just what the " Copper in the Street '^ 
screamer won't do — because he is a screamer 
and nothing more. There is no falser notion 
than that the C. O. S. wants to do people's 
charity for them. The only reason why the 
C. O. S. ever gives a farthing, instead of spend- 
ing the whole of its income on its own work of 
organising charity and repressing mendicity, is 
just because it cannot induce people to be their 
own almoners. Never has so much individual 
effort and private benevolence been called forth 
and wisely developed as since the C. O. S. has 
been at work in London. In every way, from 
every person, it courts private almsgiving and 
face-to-face intercourse between rich and poor* 
On hearing this, let Parrot No. 2 hang down 
his head and hold his peace. 
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228. The third parrot cry is the " Won't work " 
scream. First we are told that the theory is 
wrong, that the C. O, S. method of sifting and 
organising is fatal to the charitable emotion of 
the heart ; and then when it is evident that the 
C. O. S. leads into details which make tenfold 
more demands on the emotions, the time, and 
the money, than the old gushing system, we are 
told that the theory is indeed excellent, but that 
it won t work, the organisation is inadequate, 
the sifting useless, the relief unsubstantial ! 
How false this is as a sweeping charge, any one 
may know who will spend half an hour on a 
C. O. S. committee, or even look through half 
a dozen of the C. O. S* case papers, at the 
Central Offices, 15, Buckingham Street, Strand. 
But if it won't work, whose fault is it ? I appeal 
to facts which can be easily verified. The 
CO. S. stations are now commensurate with 
the parishes in London. The C. O. S. works 
best in Marylebone, where there are workers, 
and where there are funds. It works worst in 
poor outlying districts, where there are few 
workers and hardly any funds. 

229. And whose fault is this ? It is the 
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parrot's fault, and the fault of the parrot's friends. 
It is not the fault of the principle of self-help, 
which is sound ; of organisation, which is safe ; 
of philanthropy, which is personal. But I re- 
peat, if the C. O. S. ever breaks down when 
struggling against prejudice and ignorance, as it 
tries feebly and alone to stem the black tide of 
pauperism and corruption in this great and popu- 
lous city ; if one and another worker drops by the 
way, like Edward Denison, with a sense of going 
down to the grave with his work undone ; if night 
by night those who are labouring on the C. O. S. 
committee, or spending their lives at the East- 
end in preaching and practising the gospel of 
self-help and personal love, go home dispirited 
and depressed, with a sense of failure and want 
of sympathy and support from those who are 
lolling in West-end drawing-rooms, or wasting 
their money in sentimental doles, whose fault 
is it ? It is the fault of those who chatter at 
the tables of the rich about societies which they 
do not understand, and balance - sheets which 
they have not studied ; of those who prate about 
the gospel precepts of direct almsgiving without 
having learnt the A B C of modern philan- 
thropy or the spirit of Christlike love, which in 
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our altered times and circumstances can only be 
efifectually realised for the poor by our latest 
methods ; and lastly, it is the fault of those 
miserable and misguided parrots who from 
their narrow cages preach failure and prophesy 
disaster to those toiling outside in the Master s 
field, whilst they are bound by the silver chain 
of selfishness to the perch of self-conceit, and 
occupy themselves chiefly in screaming out 
words which they do not understand, and swing- 
ing backwards and forwards in that famous old 
hoop commonly called a vicious circle. 

N.B. — Some arguments and allusions which 
occur in Pauperism, "Speech in Season," are 
here repeated, but the repetition was never 
more needed than now. 
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930. The Opportunities of Hospital 
Sunday. 

231. Soul and Body Healing — ^The Ser- 

mon on the Mount. 

232. The Divine Functions of Humanity. 

233. Hospitals of old. 
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'OSPITAL Sunday might be a most 
useful, as it is generally a popular 
institution. I wish the clergy would 
study this question much more closely. A 
Hospital Sunday sermon should be much more 
than a charitable fag-end to a general exhorta- 
tion, as who should deliver a lecture on the 
mountains in the moon, and suddenly finish 
with a few words on the Women's Franchise. 
It is an immense opportunity once a year to 
teach in detail, health, morals, mercy, method, 
and to unite all these with religion — to clothe 
secular dry bones with the life of a noble en- 
thusiasm. 
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231. I note, first, the two key-notes of social 
reform struck by Christ in defining His mis- 
sion — "to preach the gospel to the poor," 
and "give recovery of sight to the blind*' — 
man treated in soul and body. The disciples 
were ordered " to preach and heal the sick.*' 
In one day of Christ's life — the great day of the 
Sermon on the Mount — the two functions of soul 
and body healing— elsewhere expressed in "Thy 
sins be forgiven thee," and " Take up thy bed 
and walk " — are typically summed up in action. 
The Divine Teacher, after the sermon of which 
St. Matthew records a sublime fragment, de- 
scends from the Mount. The crowd parts at 
the foot, with the cry, "Unclean! unclean!" 
A leper rushes forward, is touched, and healed. 
At the entrance into Capernaum the centurion 
pleads for his servant, sick of the palsy. At 
a word the sickness abates. The Good Phy- 
sician then enters Peter's house, and cures his 
mother-in-law of a fever. Scarcely has He time 
to rest, when the street is thronged, and as the 
crimson hue fades out in the twilight of a hot 
Eastern day, the groups of sick are laid about, 
and the work of mercy is doubtless continued 
by the light of torches into the night. 
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232. Christ represented the Divine functions of 
humanity, the disciples represented their Master. 
The Christian clergy are the official successors 
of the disciples, and they represent all Christian 
people whose duty it is therefore to preach by 
their lives, if not by their words, and to heal 
the sick or minister to the health of the com- 
munity as best they can. Quod facit per aliunty 
facit per se. 

233. It is a mistake to suppose with the elo- 
quent and accomplished Canon Farrar (" Life 
of Christ," 1. 334) that there existed no hospitals 
prior to Christianity, or that they are confined 
to Christian civilisation. Their development 
only, but not their invention, is due to the Chris- 
tian spirit. B.C. 325, King Asoka, the Budd- 
hist, founded hospitals and dispensaries, and the 
record thereof is still extant, inscribed on the 
live rock in India. In 400 A.D., Fa Hian, the 
Chinese pilgrim, mentions the excellent hos- 
pitals in the Indian city of Patna. Greece and 
Rome by no means neglected the sick, although 
these were chiefly attended to in private house- 
holds, owing to the abnormal condition of do- 
mestic slavery : indeed, the slaves themselves 
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tv5rl31 Never forget that morality goes hand 
in hand with health. Let social reformers and 
public opinion learn that any set of social con- 
ditions, however tolerated, however glossed over 
with the epithet of moraly which systematically 
impair the public health, call for reform, modifi- 
cation, or readjustment, which leads me to the 
next point of interest. 

236. II. Hospitals are the great Danger 
Signals. — As I said in my sermon printed in 
The Times of June 16, 1873, when I see these 
great buildings reared for the purposes of healthy 
I say, "Where do the people come from who 
are lying in them ? " From the back alleys of 
our cities. The hospitals are doing the work 
we have left undone. It is through our own 
neglect and ignorance of sanitary laws, through 
the want of the means and appliances of sav- 
ing people and teaching them to save them- 
selves from the great floods of putrefaction that 
are sweeping our people down to death — bad 
air, bad water, overcrowded fever-dens. These 
fill our hospitals, and ought to be attacked at 
their seat, whilst treating the effects : the hos- 
pitals still point the warning finger to the cause. 
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Here, then, is a great point in favour of keeping 
up and multiplying your hospitals, keeping these 
great beacon-lights, red danger signals of dis- 
ease, hoisted up in the midst of the tumultuous 
waves of this dark and terrible city, full of foul 
disease and misery. 

237. III. Hospitals ARE THE great Medical 
Schools. — The skilled doctor has learnt his art 
there, has accumulated his experience, and can 
teach others there. Private individuals who 
can pay are cured by those who have had 
multitudes of the impecunious through their 
hands. Your disease has been studied at the 
hospitals in a thousand cases in all its changes. 
The firm hand which delivers you from death 
or lifelong pain by a surgical operation has been 
steadied there. The quick eye that sees and pre- 
scribes in a moment for your malady has learnt 
its almost automatic cunning at the bar of the 
public consulting - room. And to our special 
hospitals crowd foreign students to inspect and 
bear away a seed supply of knowledge which 
yields a rich crop when transplanted to France, 
Germany, and America. 
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the hospitals instead of jealousy, and between 
the hospitals and the Poor Law asylums, the 
thing would be done : the hospitals would have 
from all sides the right cases referred to them 
— ^bad accidents, long convalescences, delicate 
operations, &c. — while hosts of frivolous or 
unfit cases would be referred to other establishr 
ments or to private doctors. 

246. Now, see this method to a great extent 
at work in Manchester. At Manchester there 
exists the happiest co - operation between the 
hospitals, the provident dispensaries, and the 
private practitioners. There are six provident 
dispensaries, one of which is already self-sup- 
porting. Out of 13,310 applicants at the 
general hospitals, 1,210 gave false addresses, 
and were otherwise unfit subjects for gratuitous 
relief; 25 per cent, were able and were induced 
to join a provident dispensary. 

247. It is the increase of a sifting machinery 
and of these provident dispensaries that I want 
to see. At present, they are stifled right and left 
by competition with, instead of fostered by, the 
hearty support and co-operation of the hos- 
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pitals. What killed the Marylebone Provident 
Dispensary ? Why, the fact that there were a 
dozen places about where people went and got 
advice for nothing. Then remember, that by 
multiplying these dispensaries, you not only 
foster the independence and thrift of the people, 
but you promote the doctor s domiciliary visits. 
At present, the poor seem to think that God 
sends disease, and that a fetish at the hospital 
cures it. But when the dispensary doctor is 
in and out of the poor man's cellars and slums 
and alleys, the doctor shows him the horrid 
veiled figure of death hovering over his cess- 
pool and water-bin, .and greasy boards and filthy 
beds; and reveals to him the plague and pesti- 
lence that lurk in his ill-ventilated hovels, and 
strike him down through his own wicked self- 
indulgence and foul habits. The domiciliary 
visit is a regenerating influence, which all the 
hospitals in the world cannot supply or provide 
a substitute for. 

248. Then what is left for our great hospitals 
to do? If there were all thes^ other agencies, 
only in part self-supporting, surely the work of 
the hospitals would be much diminished ? No, 
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do an unusual thing, and send your superfluous 
garden luxuries to cheer, to revive, and to 
hasten the cure of the sick in hospitals. Look 
at the waste wine — the hospitals want that 
wine ; the waste linen — the hospitals want it ; 
the shabby books, the old Punches and period- 
icals — they lie about and rot in your houses ; and 
scores of pictures, engravings, prints, lie useless, 
in unnumbered cupboards and portfolios. Go 
and take them out, send them to the hospitals, 
or send them to me, and I will send them 
where they are most wanted. 

251. When I was thinking of Hospital Sun- 
day, I had occasion to visit a patient in the 
Middlesex Hospital. As I walked through 
ward after ward, and saw the beauty of the 
service, the patience of the sick, the cheering 
fresh look, the peace and repose, the free access 
of friends — friends often bringing flowers and 
books and letters — I said to myself, What a 
splendid struggle is this between science and 
disease ! What a spectacle of humanity and 
love, and what a bearing of one another's bur- 
dens, is here ! What Christlike offices, and what 
Christlike healings ! And then I remembered 
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that the English hospitals, in cures, in sanitary 
arts, in nursing, in cleanliness, in bright and 
cheerful ministries, capable as they still are of 
improvement, stand at the head of the world. 
The public interest has placed them there, and 
the public intelligence, close scrutiny, and un- 
tiring liberality and love, can alone keep them 
•there. And as I walked home, with the words, 
" Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicknesses," ringing in my ears, I longed to 
make a good confession on Sunday of my faith 
in the Hospital Sunday cause. 

The day is past — the words that were then 
spoken from so many pulpits have borne good 
fruit — but I will cling to the immediate lessons 
that have been impressed upon me, and which 
I have tried to convey to others ; and here, 
gathering up the substance of my discourse, I 
cast it like bread upon the waters of public 
opinion, once more to be found, perchance, even 
after many days. 
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V. 

SUNDAY RECREATION FOR THE 

PEOPLE. 

^^^^^HE agitation for the opening of Mu- 
seums and Picture Galleries on Sun- 
days rises and subsides periodically, 
as usual, for a season. Public meetings, Church 
conferences, and a Parliamentary debate, do 
their best, or their worst, from time to time, in 
the cause, and with the exception of Mr. Peter 
Taylor s spirited addresses, we must say that the 
palm for dulness and stupidity usually rests with 
the House of Commons. In argument, pro 
and con^ the working man and the clergy, the 
Sunday Society and the Dean of Westminster, 
have beaten the House hollow. The only bright 
spot in debate (1876) was the conversion of 
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Mr. Forster, who got up like a man and said 
that, although out of deference to the feelings 
of other people he had never voted for the 
Sunday opening of Museums before, when he 
came to consider the arguments, he could not 
see that there were any good ones against it, 
and should, therefore, vote for Mr. Peter Taylor. 
As the House failed to assist Mr. Taylor's 
opponents with a single respectable argument, 
it is a pity that the 142 gentlemen who voted 
against him had not prepared some kind of 
decent reply, under cover of which they might 
stand in a less absurd position before their con- 
stituents ; and it is something more than a pity 
that the eighty-seven members who abstained 
from voting at all had not the courage of 
Mr. Forster to go quietly into the lobby with 
Mr. Taylor's eighty-seven champions of com- 
mon sense. 

253. My present object is to sum up as tersely 
as I can the really solid objections to Sunday 
opening, together with the really solid answers 
to them, which cropped up in the course of 
one most controversial week — a week in which, 
as it fell to my lot to address the metropolitan 
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clergy and listen to their arguments in reply ; to 
be present at an important meeting at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel ; and to listen atten- 
lively to the debate in the House — I may be 
supposed to have fairly mastered the arguments 
on both sides, which I now state seriatim. 

254. The introductory religious argument 
must first be dismissed. Although, like the 
biblical argument for capital punishment, the 
Fourth Commandment argument for observing 
the Lords Day like the Jewish Sabbath is 
almost extinct, it must be stated, it cannot be 
too often refuted, and may be briefly put thus : — 

The Decalogue, as a moral code, is for all 
time. The Fourth Commandment, enjoining 
the rest on one day in seven, is binding on 
Christians as well as Jews. The Sunday is, 
and should be, a real Christian Sabbath day. 
Besides^ God rested, and man is to follow the 
Divine example. 

Answer. — The Ten Commandments doubt- 
less contain a rough statement of the moral law 
for all time ; but as to the form or letter, there 
is that in them which is transitory, applicable to 
Jewish circumstances and past times, as well as 
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that which is permanent and good for our times- 
In the Fourth Commandment a rule of rest is 
laid down most fit and effective for the training 
of a horde of freshly emancipated slaves. With 
altered conditions, the Jewish Sabbath gives 
place to the Lord's Day, an institution of free 
rest and worship. The Lord's Day is distinct 
from the Sabbath. The Sabbath had fixed 
rules, the Lord's Day has none ; but although 
the very day has changed, the principles of 
rest and worship are common td both. The 
first Christians, still under Jewish influence, 
kept both seventh and first day, but never con- 
founded the Sabbath with Sunday. That was 
left ,for some of our Reformers, who, when so 
many Roman Catholic feasts and festivals 
were swept away, sought to prop up the Sunday 
as a day of rest with the Fourth Command- 
ment ; and later on the Puritans riveted the 
sophism which has proved a burden too heavy 
for us or our fathers to bear.^ 

It is strange that, whilst the Christians have 

' In "Thoughts for the Times" and " Current Coin" I 
have stated the scriptural argument, and dwelt upon the 
question in detail. But as long as the old fallacies are 
repeated the old replies must be reprinted. 
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never been able to .convert the Jews, the Jews 
have converted most of the Christians to the 
Sabbatical observance of the Lord s Day ; but, 
in fact, the rules of the Sabbath have never 
been authoritatively transferred to the Lord's 
Day — not by Christ, who declared that even 
the rigid Sabbath was made for man, and there- 
fore should not be used to hinder or mar his 
development; not. by the apostles, who told 
people that they might do as they pleased 
(Romans xiv. 5, 6), forbade a superstitious ob- 
servance (Galatians iv. 10, 1 1), and declared 
the Sabbath abolished (Colossians ii. 16) ; and 
not by the Bishops and Fathers of the Church, 
who, like St. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century, forbade the observance of the 
Sabbath Day ; or St. Jerome, who, in describ- 
ing the Lord's Day, expressly mentions that 
Christians were free to work after Church hours 
if they pleased ; not by the Church Councils, 
more than one of which contains strictures on 
the Sabbatical rule; not by Luther in Ger- 
many, upon whom the Sabbath rule seemed to 
act like a red flag, and who ordered his disciples 
to work, to ride, to feast — to do anything on 
Sunday rather than " set the Lord's Day on a 
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Jewish foundation ; " not by Calvin, who played 
bowls on Sunday; not even by old Simeon, 
who said, although he was strict himself, he did 
not wish to impose his rules on other people ; 
and, lastly, not by any one who reads their 
Bible with common intelligence. 

255. If one day in seven, or any periodical day 
of rest, is supposed to be a universal necessity, 
we must really remind people that the immense 
majority of human beings in all ages of the 
world have not felt it to be so, and that some 
of the highest civilisation has gone on without 
it. Hindoos, Africans, Chinese, don't rest, 
neither do thousands of professing Christians ; 
and Sunday is the clet^man's hardest day 
of physical and mental work. The Greek of 
Pericles' time, the Roman of the early Repub- 
lic or the Augustan age, had no fixed rest-day. 
But still we concede readily the immense bless- 
ing of a day of rest and worship to an over- 
heated and striving age like ours ; and the 
ordinance is none the less divinely beneficial 
because it has its root in natural law. 

256. If, on the other hand, the words, " God 
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rested," are made the foundation of a supposed 
universal command, we must observe that the 
sacred scribe of Genesis here uses the language 
of accommodation in pointing his particular 
Sabbath rule with an allusion to the Deity. 
God can no more rest than He can repent, 
although in the Bible He is said to do both and 
said to do neither. " The Lord repented that 
he had made Saul king." " The Lord is not a 
man that he should repent." *' God rested ; " 
and "He that keepeth Israel neither slumbers 
nor sleeps." "What house will ye build me, 
saith the Lord : where is the place of my rest ? " 
" The Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth 
not, neither is weary." Those who believe 
that the order of the universe is sustained by 
the incessant expenditure of Divine energy of 
some sort, must perceive that the rest of God 
for any single moment would result in the instan- 
taneous collapse and unimaginable ruin of the 
countless worlds in space, with their myriads of 
inhabitants. 

257. Let us state it fairly, then. Sunday 
is the Christian's day of free worship, rest, re- 
freshment, and recreation ; it is an institution 
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analogous to, but not identical with, the Sabbath ; 
and it is of scriptural indication and apostolical 
precedent. Let us then have done, once for all, 
with the scriptural argument, together with all 
this confusion about what may and may not be 
done on Sunday, and let us make up our minds 
that — as long as we conform to certain positive 
duties, such as rest and refreshment for body, 
mind, and spirit, not neglecting the assembling 
of ourselves together for worship and praise, 
nor those acts of kindness and charity which 
the followers of St. Paul were specially re- 
minded of on the Lord's Day — no man has a 
right to judge us in what we choose to do on 
that day, either in work or play, although we 
may and ought, out of good feeling, often to 
waive our rights in order to save the conscience 
of a weak brother. 

258. I will now state generally that all recrea- 
tion which tends to refresh, invigorate, and re- 
lieve — without demoralising — the mind and body 
are lawful for Christian people under the proper 
restrictions, and are highly conducive to the 
moral progress of the masses. I will mention 
especially athletic sports, music, lectures, read- 
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ings, excursions, or visits to museums, art collec- 
tions, and libraries ; and, in my opinion ; the clergy 
of all denominations ought to use their authority 
to define in detail, and their influence to obtain 
for the masses, such wholesome and exhilarating 
Sunday recreations. 

259. Now for the special arguments against 
the opening of museums, &c., on Sunday. 
I. "The people don't want it." Of course they 
don't ; the majority never do want anything 
that is good for them, and the majority can al- 
ways be moved like sheep when there is a fair 
watch-dog to drive them. When Colonel Beres- 
ford walked across the House with his mighty 
bundle of petitions against Sunday openings, 
that was his moment. The sheep were then 
seen rushing in a mass headlong one way to 
the bark of the honourable member. But the 
bark was all. Argument, alas ! there was none. 

• 

But then we are not all sheep ; the goats want 
the museums open, and for once the goats, 
although in a minority, are right. How is every 
reform carried ? Why, by the protest of an in- 
telligent minority. Intelligent Leicester sent 
Mr. Taylor to ask for the opening, and stupid 
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Leicester sent his inaudible colleague to ask for 
the closing. Intelligent poor men and artisans 
throughout the land are asking for this thing ; 
two societies and more than one journal exist 
to advocate their views. In no sense, except 
in the necessary sense, is it true that the people 
do not want the museums. Try them. Wherever 
the public institutions have been opened, do not 
the people crowd in ? The desire has to be 
roused in multitudes of the drunken and apa- 
thetic. No doubt that it is the duty, one would 
think, of the clergy and M.P.s and philanthro- 
pists. The people do not want model lodging- 
houses, they prefer pigsties ; but you coax 
them in, and they won't readily return to their 
sties. They do not want good clubs and good 
eating-houses ; but start them, and see how 
easily the better appetite is excited. When I 
was young I didn't like to be washed and 
dressed, and when I went to school I didn't like 
the Latin grammar ; and you tell me the people 
don't care for museums. I believe you : they 
prefer beer. But is that the reason why you, 
the rulers of the people, should lock them out 
of museums and libraries because only an intelli- 
gent, but large and influential minority, want to 
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get in ? Do you mean that if to-morrow the 
drunken majority were to clamour for this you 
would grant it, but that you will not listen to 
reason, sobriety, and justice ? Something of 
the kind is a common-place in the House ; 
something of the kind has been re-echoed by 
the Press. I blush for both* 

260. II. On Saturdays and other days mu- 
seums are open. This is the old argument of 
the ruler of the synagogue, " There are six days 
on which ye may come to be healed, but not on 
the Sabbath." But if they will come and be 
done good to on Sunday, ought we not to be 
glad ? It is quite true there is the Saturday 
half-holiday — men can now earn such good wages 
that they can even afford to be drunk two or 
three days beside in the week — still experi- 
ence shows that whilst they will not go on other 
days, they will go on Sunday. Suppose, then, 
on that day we open for them an avenue of 
improvement ? Is it not possible that at 
museums and libraries on Sunday they may 
gain motives for not lying drunk two days and 
mis-spending Saturday ; and if sounder views of 
life and more honest views of work are instilled 
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on Sunday, even at a museum, might we not 
almost reverse the ruler of the synagogue's ad- 
monition : Ye have six days of the week to get 
drunk in, on Sunday at least come and be healed 
in body, mind, and spirit. We are told that they 
care nothing for museums, that they walk through 
listless and vacant. That is our fault. We 
should put up big labels, we should print descrip- 
tive cards or handbills, to be given to them on 
entering, as in most foreign galleries ; we should 
have ready willing guides, intelligent gentlemen, 
standing about ready to chat, and explain things 
as at a conversazione. I could find a score of 
such to-morrow. I would undertake in less than 
a month to fit out the British Museum and 
South Kensington with a staff of young scien- 
tific and artistic men for six months at least, who 
would be ready to stand about and talk freely 
for two hours right and left to the happy crowds 
who would flock thither, no longer gaping, list- 
less, or apathetic.^ 

261. III. We are told that the working classes 

* I repeat this here as a standing challenge, and shall be 
ready to do my part whenever I am called upon by the 
authorities. 
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don't want museums on Sunday afternoon — they 
like to dine. Having shut them up to drinking, 
you would now shut them up to eating. Be it 
so ! Of how many courses does the poor man s 
dinner consist ? Like the wealthy Romans, 
who dined from six to eleven, or the City com- 
panies, who refresh for about the same period, 
you would have the poor stuff and booze from 
half-past twelve to six, and then turn into the 
public-house. But he can't — he has not the 
wherewithal. His dinner is over at least by two 
o'clock. Instead of prolonging the meal with 
beer and tobacco, would it not be well for him 
to spend his afternoon at some elevating and 
instructive institution, indoors or out, say until 
six o'clock, when our philanthropist can an- 
nounce to him the reopening of the public- 
house, into which he seems bent upon driving 
him ; and what a horrible employment it is ! 
The " public " of to - day is not like the old 
sanded parlour — the friendly pot and sociable 
pipe ; but a victim shut out of our museums 
and libraries is kept drinking at the bar under 
the eye of the publican. The Lord Advocate 
of Scotland assured me that twenty minutes 
was considered long enough time for a glass of 
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whisky, and that, as a rule, a man was ekpected 
to take four glasses in the hour, or he got a 
hint to go. 

Publicans and brewers ! what hell and dam- 
nation you are dealing out! Philanthropists! 
into what a devilish decoy are you driving 
the masses when you close against them the 
museums ! 

262. IV. Open museums would not draw from 
the public^ and would draw people away from 
church. I heard a clergyman, who might have 
known better, announce that as the publics 
were shut on Sunday it was nonsense to talk 
of museums drawing people from places they 
could not in any case get into. It is a poor 
quibble. The publics are open from one to 
three, and from six to eleven. A man can get 
beer enough in two hours to keep him well 
drunk till six o'clock ; but if he has to go off 
after a moderate and sufficient meal, he won't, 
and that is the reply. As to drawing them 
from church, you have got to get them there 
first ; besides, they can go in the morning, and 
again in the evening. In no case does any class 
of society in London go to church habitually 
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in the afternoon : a few High churches, special 
sermons at Whitehall or the cathedrals, servants' 
and children's services, are the occasional ex- 
ceptions. None of these are adapted to the poor 
man's wants. Mr. Spurgeon in the evening 
is what suits him. But it is further plausibly 
asserted that open museums will force open 
publics, as all who come from a distance will be 
bond fide travellers. This is clever enough ; 
but the reply belongs to the next point — per- 
haps the most important. 

263. V. The enforced increase of labour on 
the Lord's Day. A few extra attendants at mu- 
seums, it is now said, is a small thing, but think 
of the converging streams of cabs, omnibuses, 
and trains ; and only think of the forcing open 
of publics and refreshment houses for bond fide 
travellers ! Do you suppose that if they went 
not to museums they would go nowhere by 
train, or omnibus, or car — employ no labour, 
take no refreshment "i The reverse is the case ; 
they would go to worse places — employ labour 
more wastefuUy and refresh more ruinously. Mr. 
Forster alluded to this answer in the House, 
but made not nearly enough of it. The extra 
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demand on the publics is a bugbear ; so to a 
great extent is the demand on the cars and 
omnibuses. It is notorious that the lower 
orders carry their provisions with them ; most 
would dine (12.30) before starting. It is, again, 
notorious that they are in the habit of walking, 
and not riding. But allow for a moment the 
visions of these streams of traffic converging 
to the museums and these open refreshment- 
houses : it is the eye alone that is cheated. 
What is ^een is the mass of labour concen- 
trated, not the equal mass of diffused labour 
that had by that very process been lifted. 
You have your man for two hours in the 
museums. He employs a tenth of the car- 
mans work, or a two-hundredth of the engine- 
driver s, or a two-thousandth of the museum 
attendant's and publican's ; but he can't em- 
ploy labour elsewhere. He can't get tobacco 
or beer in Pig Lane ; he can't gamble and 
quarrel with his wife, or meddle with other 
people, or engage the attention of the police ; 
and if he goes in one direction he can't go in 
another. In short, by coaxing him to a museum 
you exchange the mischievous for salutary 
labour. You may not diminish, but you do 
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not increase ; what you impose on one set of 
workers has been lifted from another set. What 
you do is merely to concentrate and regulate 
labour which was before diffused and ruinously 
irregular. 

264. But admit for a moment the Increased 
labour theory, and part of it, as regards an in- 
creased staff at museums, can be met, as I have 
suggested, by voluntary agency. Sir Henry Cole 
said some years ago that, with only four attend- 
ants in addition to those necessarily employed 
on Sundays, he could throw open the whole of 
the South Kensington galleries. The next 
remedy is combination. Do you suppose that 
cabmen and railway officials and barmen would 
not strike if they found their needful rest im- 
perilled ? Of course they would. Men who 
dictate to their masters not only the money 
they choose to work for, but the number of 
hours a day they please to work, are quite 
equal to deciding -the number of days in the 
week and the exact extent to which they will 
submit to work, for the good of others, on Sun- 
day. 
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265. The only class who cannot strike and 
who have not a choice, are the clergy : in mind 
and body they are forced to work all day on 
Sunday. When at Bethnal Green, in the ab- 
sence of my incumbent, I have at times con- 
ducted five services and three sermons single- 
handed ; ^ and for the last ten years in London, 
with the exception of an autumn respite, I have 
seldom failed to preach twice every Sunday 
throughout the year ; and my present lot of 
two full services is a truly mild one com- 
pared to the incessant Sunday toil of many 
of the London clergy. And let me say that 
from five to six hours in a suffocating atmo- 
sphere, when combined with the strain of severe 
intellectual and emotional activity, is not simply 
a refreshing mental and spiritual exercise, as 
the laity seem to suppose ; but it means brain 
wear and tear and downright bodily exhaustion, 
and often a sleepless night. In the face of this 
it is odd to find the clergy denouncing Sunday 
work as a sin — as if it was not always expedient 

^ I. Morning prayers and sermon. 2. Communion ser- 
vice and celebration. 3. Afternoon prayers and sermon at 
a neighbouring institution. 4. Baptisms at the church. 
5. Evening prayers and sermon. 
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and needful that some should suffer for the 
people. 



266. VI. There are open places enough, and 
extension is feared. Yes, there are the parks, 
and a pretty business it was to get them open 
some years ago for the people. But think of our 
climate — think, as the clergyman of St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields urges — think of the overcrowded 
family in one or two rooms on a wet Sunday, 
within a stone's-throw of the National Gallery, 
but shut out, and shut up to beer, quarrelling, 
and worse. You go into the next room — he 
cannot ; you look at your prints and pictures — 
he has none; you take down a book — he has 
nothing but a tract, insulting alike to his under- 
standing and his self-respect. He has nothing, 
and you lock him out of everything. What do 
you think Moses, with his superb and elaborate 
sanitary code, would have said to the Sabba- 
tarianism that shuts the poor man up in the 
overcrowded fever den he calls his home, or 
turns him into a stifling church, or a reeking 
public, when hard by stood a closed temple full 
of fresh air and wholesome influences ? But 
I come now to that Philistine bugbear — 
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267. VII. The Continental Sunday. In the 
first place, those who have lived abroad know 
that the lower orders go to church much more, 
not only on Sunday, but every day in the week — 
the cultus of the Roman Catholic, with its 
priests, confession. Virgin, saints, offices, tapers, 
and perpetual sacrifices, presses at all points 
upon the daily life. There is much more church- 
going among the poor in France, for instance, 
than in England ; and if Scotland goes to 
church as much on Sunday as France, Scotland 
gets much more drunk. Go into the East-end 
of London, not to speak of Glasgow, and the 
reeking gin - palaces and filthy blasphemous 
streets will compare most unfavourably with 
the Morgue or the environs of the Chemin-du- 
Fer de Lyons, with their open-air restaurants, 
and the gay, but orderly and clean, groups of 
holiday-makers, most of whom have been inside 
some church. Again, the eye is cheated. The 
Englishman does not understand foreigners. 
The French or Italian or Spanish turn quickly 
from ten minutes of prayer to the vivacity of 
the shop or gossip, and are equally earnest 
about each. It is a matter of . temperament. 
The slow, heavy Briton can't make it out ; but 
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in reality the continental Sunday is part of the 
people, and you could no more get the English 
to imitate it than you can induce them to like 
the sour wine and gewgaws that delight the 
French. The Briton likes beer and repose, and, 
when not drunk, likes solemn and staid recre- 
ations ; and whilst he denounces the ribaldry 
and recreation of the French, he forgets that 
the Frenchman comes here and sneers, with 
equal reason, at the dulness and drunkenness of 
the rossbif Anglais y with \i\sportair beer. 

268. VIII. We have been told lately that, in 
spite of the foreign museums, drunkenness has 
been on the increase abroad. Precisely so, and 
we .merely reply that it is in spite of these 
superior advantages. 

We are reminded that a movement is on foot 
for drawing closer the strictness of Sunday 
observance on the Continent. We are glad to 
hear it ; but we are not less certain that in 
England the observance has been too narrow 
and too strict. It is probably high time for us 
to adopt a little of the continental elasticity, and 
for the Continent to copy a little of our strictness. 
At Geneva a short time ago there was a great 
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meeting of the ministers of religion and persons 
of influence, to devise some means of checking 
the increasing drunkenness and profligacy of 
the foreign Sunday. Many good suggestions 
were made, but not one reformer present had 
the British imbecility to suggest shutting up the 
public museums and libraries. To close every 
decent resort, and keep shut every wholesome 
institution, museum, or library, to which the 
people might go, at the very time when our tens 
of thousands are being swept helplessly into 
dens of drink and debauchery, is a beautiful and 
touching thought, which could only occur to a 
really good clergyman or an enlightened M.P. 
When I think of this, and of that extraordinary 
debate in the House last year, and of the stiH 
more remarkable vote on Mr. Peter Taylors 
motion, I am deeply thankful that the continental 
philanthropists, if less original, are less daring, 
and less brilliantly paradoxical than ours. 

269. IX. The extension craze. I know there 
IS a great horror of the promiscuous opening of all 
sorts of places if once the government museums 
are unlocked. The answer to that is that only 
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those few places which are under Government 
are asked for. When the next question arises it 
will have to be met ; and how ? Why, by the 
people, of course. To what extent will people 
submit to be employed — to what extent will 
people demand recreation ? I am prepared to see 
the demand increase. I am prepared even to 
contemplate calmly the impiety of a performance, 
for the masses, of the Messiah at the Albert 
Hall on Sunday afternoon. With a shudder I 
think of the Lyceum Theatre drawing the slums 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane from the 
neighbouring gin-shops to listen to Mr. Santley 
in the Elijah. To suppose that Mr. Irving 
would ever be moved to recite any portion of 
the " Paradise Lost" or the "In Memoriam," is 
a thought too impious. Enough that at present 
nothing of this kind has been asked for. Mean- 
while it is consoling to reflect that the cause is 
progressing, though slowly. 

270. Before 1854 Mr. Joseph Hume brought 
forward a motion for the opening of govern- 
ment museums and libraries on Sundays. He 
got 48 votes. In 1856 Sir Joseph Walmesley 
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brought forward a similar motion. He got 48 
votes. Mr. Peter Taylor, three years ago, 
brought forward his first motion. He got 80 
votes. In 1877 Mr. Taylor got 87 votes, 
several members who agreed with him being 
afraid to vote for him, ashamed to vote against 
him, not voting at all. 

271. Lastly. The cause I advocate is good and 
true — the objections to it break down miserably. 
To grant our teeming population the relief and 
recreation for which I plead is not contrary 
to the laws of God or man ; it would not de- 
moralise the people, or promote compulsory 
labour, or continental irreligion, nor wean the 
people from church or chapel. Uninstructed 
public opinion, ignorant Sabbatarianism, alone 
stops the way. Have nothing to do, I pray 
you, with the rowdyism of desecration which 
declares that Sunday is like any other day, and 
that we have no need of religious worship or 
rest. But, remember, there is another kind of 
rowdyism that is doing, if possible, more harm 
still — it is the religious rowdyism of the Sabba- 
tarian Ring. I would fain convert the Ring; 
but if that is impossible — if its members will 
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neither read the Bible nor their history, and 
refuse persistently to study the will of God or 
the interests of man in this matter — then I say, 
advisedly, we must act upon them through 
public opinion, and through Parliament. We 
must break up the Sabbatarian Ring. 
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Children's Toys, and some 

Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which they teach. ^ Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6j. 

CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 

'Ham en Nis. Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs. Translated 
from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7*. 

CLERY (C), Capt. 
Minor Tactics. With 26 

Maps and Plans. Third and revised 
Edition. DemySvo. Cloth, price x6«. 

CLODD (Edward), P.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price If. 

The Childhood of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 5^ . 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price If. td. 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. . Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . td, 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hod. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price ^s. td. 



COLERIDGE {^vs^y-continued. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index, s vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 34^. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price ^5. 6d. 

COLLINS (Mortimer). 
Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5^. 

COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 
Missionary Enterprise in 

the East. With special reference 
to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modem Missions. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 
M.R.C.P.L. 

Human Catholicism. Two 

Sermons delivered^ at the Positivist 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and 88, January z, 1875 ^^d 7876. 
Demy Svo. Sewed, price xs. 

Religion of Humanity ; the 
Annual Address delivered at the 
Positivist School, 19, Chapel-street, 
Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C., on the 
Festival of Humanity, January z, 
1878. 

COOKE (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 
Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F. L. S. 
With IllustMlioBS. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Qoth^rice 5^ . 

Volume XIV. of The Intematicmal 
Scientific Series. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P.) 
The New Chemistry. With 

31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth^tKice s-r. 

Volume IX. of The Intenuiti(»al 
Scientific Series. 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price xs. 
COOPER (T. T.), P.R.G.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 

Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
Sva Qoth, price lor. 6d. 



CombUl Library of Fiction 

(The). Crown Svo. Cloth, pnce 

H»l(-"^oien Dsughter*. By 
ih"HSSnirR«by. ByMB.G. 
g°Kht for Life. By Moy 

Thomas. _ „ , _.., 

Robin Gmy. By Chailo GibW. 
Od= of ™o; or A L(^- 
Haoded Bnd=. By J. Ham Fns- 



For LKk of Gold. By ChsrlM 
AbiTbr^ke-. Wife. By John 
Hi™ll, By John Saunders. 
CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 
The Eastern Menace; or, 
Sh»dow« of Coming Events. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price j'- 
lone. A Poem in Four Parts. 
Ftap, Bvo. Doth, price 51. 
Cosmos. 
A Poem. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 

C^MRev. Sir Q. W.), B.rt. 
A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the 

CbXprice 361. 

The Mythology of the 

Aryui N-tiouB. = voU. DemT 

A Oener^ History otQreece 

from the Earhesi Period 10 the Death 
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with as 



, Crown evo 



cj Ihe Eubieqi 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Third Edition. Small Crown Bvo. 



COX (Rev. SBtnuel). 
Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 

Christ the Savour of all Men? Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. aolh,pnee5i 
CRESS WELL (Mr«. Q.). 
The King's Banner. Drama 

In Four Act!. F;« lllnslratioia. 



CUMMINS (H. I.), M. A. 
Parochial Charitiea of the 
City of London. Sewed, price 11. 

CURWEN (Henry). 
Sorrow and Song : Studies 
'".lleraryStroggle. Henry MOiger 



DANCE (Rev. CD.). 

Recollections of Four Years 

in Veneiuela. With Three Illns- 
Cloih, price ji. &*. 
D'ANVER3{N.B.). 
The Suez Canal: Letters 
and Documenls descriptive of its 
lyse and Progress ui 1854-56. By 
Fodinand de Lessens. Translat^ 
by. Demy Bvo. Cloth, price 101- 64. 
Little Minnie's Troubles. 
An Everv-day Chronicle. With Four 
IllnstralW hy. W. H. Hughes 
Feap. aoih, price 3*. W. 
PJKie's Adventures; or, the 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The NewTestament.trana- 
lated from the Latett Oreek 
TextofTiBCheodorf. Anewand 
thoroughly revised Edition, rost 
Bvo. Cloth, pi- -^ 



A Manual of Mythology 

in the form of Question and Answer. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. Ooth, 
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DA VIES (Q. Christopher). 

Mountain, Meadow, and 
Mere : a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. Har- 
court. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ts. 

Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^ . 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 

Theologfy and Morality. 

Essa3rs on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
IS. td. 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 

Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Bvo. Price dr. 

Sermons on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his Wife. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price ts. 

Sermons on Daily Life and 
Duty. Edited by his Wife. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price dr. 

DE L'HOSTE (Col. £. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugene Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 3;. (>d. 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P. C. , K. Q. , G. C. B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 

Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, \irith Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from xS^ to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 
vols. Post Svo. Cloth, price aij. 

DB VERE (Aubrey). 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5«. 

The Infant Bridal, and 

Other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price ^s. 6d. 



DE VERE (Aubrey).— coHttHued. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown 
Svo Cloth, price 5s. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. Sva 
Cloth, price 5J. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 

Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6*. 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 

other Poems, Meditative and LyricaL 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6s. 

DENNIS (J.). 
English Sonnets. Collected 

and Arranged. Elep^antly bound. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

DOBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci^t<S. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of" Vignettes in Rhyme " 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 
Shakspere : a Critical Study 

of his Mind and Art. Third Edition. 
Large Post Svo. Cloth, price 12;. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 
1877. Large Post Svo. Cloth, price 

12S. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5; . 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

DRAPER (J W.), M.D., LL.D. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tM^een Religion and Science. 
Eleventh Edition. CrovmSvo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

Volume XIIL of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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DRBW (Rev. G. S.)f X-A. 
Scripture Lands in con- 
nection with their History. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Qoth, price 

Nazareth: Its Life and 

Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 5*. 

The Divine Kingdom on 
Esrth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 
doth, price lof. 6</. 

The Son of Man : His life 

and Ministry. Crown Svo. Cloth, 

price ^s. 6d. 
ORE WRY (G. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 

Manai^ement of the Stomach. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, 

price 2«. 6d. 
DREWRY (G. O.), M.D^ and 

BARTLETT (H. C). Ph.D., 

F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 

on Food and its Effects. Small 8Ta 

Cloth, price 2*. 6d. 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 
Tripps Buildings. A Study 

from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

OURAND (LadyX 
Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4^. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Vcrdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- <i 
lation by Lieutenant H. T. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 

BDEN (Frederick). 
The Nile without a 

Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price-7J. 6</. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 
Well Spent Lives : a Series 
of Modem Biographies. Crown Svo. 
Price 5*. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 
Minor Chords; Or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
3». 6d, ; paper, price ^s. 6d. 



ELLIOT (Lady Chaxlotte). 
Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown Svo. Qoth, price 6s. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenexer), The Com 
Law^ Rhynaer. 

Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price iSs. 

ELSDALE (Henxy). 
Studies in Tennyson's 

Idylls. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 55. 

ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 
An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athanasius. 
Shall the Rubric ]Nreceding the 
Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book f Sewed. Svo. Price is. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

By a New Writer. Author of 
" Songs of Two Worids." Fourth and 
finally revised Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

Eros Agonistes. 

Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. Svo. 
Qoth, price 3*. 6d. 

Essays on the Endowment 
of Research. 
By Various Writers. 

List of Contributors. 
Mark Pattison, B. D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A. 
Charles E. Appleton, D. C. L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M. A. 
Henry Clifton Sorby, F. R. S. 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M. A. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M. A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Square crown octavo. Cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
The Story of our Father's 
Love, told to Children; being a 
New and Enlarged Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Iflustrations. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and VV^orship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price as. 6a. 
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EX-CIVILIAN. 
Life in the Mofussil : or, 

Civilian Life in Lower Bengal, s 
vols. Large post 8vo. Price 14^. 

EYRE (MaJ.-Gen. Sir V.), C.B., 
K.C.S.I., &c. 

Lays of a Knight-Errant 
in many Lands. Square crown 
8vo. With Six Illustrations. Cloth, 
price "js. 6d. 

PARQUHARSON (M.). 
I, Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

IL Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown Svo. 

Cloth, price 3f . id. 
FERRIS (Henry Weybridge). 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Counsel engaged. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 25J. 

FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M.A. 
Prom Home and Back ; or, 

Some Asi)ects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the ProdigaL 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s, 

FOWLE (Rev. Edmund). 
Latin Primer Rules made 

Easy. Cr«wn 8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
lif^on and Science. ^ Being Essays 
on ImmortaKty, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Beiag ofChrist. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price zof. 6d. 

FOX-BOURNE (H. R.). 
The Life of John Locke, 

XG33 — 1704. a vols. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price a&r . 

FRASER (Donald). 
Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upcni a new and extended system, 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing t« One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from is. gaf. to 
9S. %i. per Rupee. Royal Svo. 
Qotn, pnce xor. id. 



FRISWELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life, Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 

Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
3*- 6^. 

FYTCHE (Lieut.-Gen. Albert), 
C.S.I., late Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma. 

Burma Past and Present, 

with Personal Reminiscences of the 
Country. With Steel Portraits, Chro- 
molithographs, Engravings on Wood, 
and Map. a vols. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price 30f . 

GAMBIER (Capt. J. W.), R.N. 
Servia. Crown Svo. Cloth, 

price 5*. 

GARDNER (H.). 

Sunflowers. A Book of 
Verses. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity : The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 4^. 

GARRETT (E.). 

By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crovm Svo. Cloth, price 6f . 

G. H. T. 

Verses, mostly written in India. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f. 

GIBBON (Charles). 

For Lack of Gold. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Illustrated 
Boards, price m. 

Rohin Gray. With a Fron- 
tispiece. Crown Svo. Illustrated 
boards, price m. 

GILBERT (Mrs.). 

Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. Third Edition. With Por- 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price ^s. bd. 
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GILL (Rev. W. ^f.), B.A. 
Myths and Songs from the 

Sooth Pacific With a Prefiftoe bjr 
F. Hax MuUer, M.A.. Prafessor of 
Comparadw Philology at Qzfanl. 
Post 8voi Cloth, price 91. 

GODKIN UunesX 

The Religions Histoiy of 

Ireland: Primitii^ Papal, and 
Pkt>testaiit. Incladink the Evauige- 
lical Mbsions, Caxhduc Agitations, 
and Chnrch Pt ogres s of the last half 
Centniy. 8va Clodi, price xas. 

GOBTZB (Capt. A. vonX 
Operations of the German 
Eneineera daring the Vfar of 
1870-1^1. Pablished by Anthority, j 
and in accordance with OHBBcial Docn- | 
ments. Translated fixjm the German I 
hy Colonel G. Graham, V.C, CB., j 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy i 
8vo. Cloth, price 3ix. 

GODWIN (WiUiamX 
William Godwin: His 
Frienda and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
lumdwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C Kegan PanL 3 vols. Demy 
8va Clodi, price aSr. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C Kegan PaoL Crown 
8va Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

GOLDIE (Lieut. M. H. G.) 

Hebe : a Tale. Fcap. 8yo. 
CloCh, price 5r. 

GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.G. 

Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square 8vo. Cjoth, sr. 

*«* Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
graved Portrait. Square post 8vo 
Cloth, price X4r. 

GOODMAN (W.). 

Cuba, the Pearl of the 
Antillea. Crown 8vo. Ooth, price 



GOULD (Rev. & 
The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of die Rev. R. S. Hawker. 

With Portraxt. Third Editioo, re- 
vised. Square post Stix Qoth, ioc 6(C 

GRANVILLE (A. B.), lf.D.» 
F.R.S., ftc 

Autobiography of A. B. 
Granville, F.R.S., etc Edited, 
with a brief acconnt of thecoododing 
years of hb life, by his yoongest 
l>anghter, Panlina B. GranviDe. a 
vols. With a Portrait. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8n». Qodi, price yu, 

GRET (John), of Dilston. 
John Grey (of Dilston): 

Memoira. By Jose|4une £. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Ooth, price 3*. 6d, 

GRIFFITH (Rev. T.), A.M. 

Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Deny 8vo. Qoth, price lar. 

GRIFFITHS (Capt. Arthur^ 

Memorials of Millbank, and 
Chapters in Prison History. 
With Illustrations by R. Goff and 
the Author. 2 vols. Post 8^-0. Cloth, 
price aix. 

GRIMLEY piev. H. N.), If. A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
University CbU^e of Wales. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 

on the Spiritual Body, the Unsbkn 
World, and the Divinb Humanity. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Ooth, 
price 6s. 

GRUNER(M. L.). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, Demy 
8vo. Qodi, price 7«. 6tL 

GURNEY (Rev. Archer). 

Words of Faith and Choer. 
A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

First Principles in Church 
and State. Demy 8va Sewed, 
pnce IX. 6d. 
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HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

HAKE (A. Egmont). 
Paris Originals, with twenty 
etchings, by Leon Richeton. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price 14J. 

Halleck's International 
Law or Rules. Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes and Cases. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 38*. 

HARCOURT (Capt. A. F. P.). 
The Shakespeare Argosy. 

Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically arranged and classi- 
fied. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

HARDY (Thomas). 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 

The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 

Second Edition. Oblong 321110. 
roan, elastic band and pencil, price 
3f . td. ; russia, 5;. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 
Current Coin. Materialism — 

The Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

Speech in Season. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Tenth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ^s, 6d, 



HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.)— continued, 

Unsectarian Family 
Prayers, for Morning and Evening 
for a Week, with short selected 
passages from the Bible. Second 
Edition. Square crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. td. 

HAYMAN (H.), D.D., late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 

Rughy School Sermons. 

With an Introductory Essay on the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. da. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 
The Russians in Central 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price I2J. 

HELVIG (M^or H.). 

The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army Corps. Translated 
by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 
I* ive large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24^. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. 
The Battalion, price 1 5 j. Vol .II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price loj. dd. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With numerous 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 

The Story of Religion in 
England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HEWLETT (Henry G.). 
A Sheaf of Verse. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. dd, 

HINTON (James). 
Life and Letters of. Edited 

by EUice Hopkins, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8f . td. 

The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on thk 
Law of Human Life, and on thk 
Relation between Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6</. 
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HINTON QAmtB).-^conetnued. 

Physiology for Practical 
Use. By vftrious Writers. With 

fo Illustrati«u. a vols. Seconi 
[Edition. OowB 8v«. Qoth, price 
i2f. 6d. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 

Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. PottSvo. Price >^66f. 

The Questions of Aural 
Surgery. With Illustrations. svoIa. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

H. J. C. 
The Art of Furnishing. 

A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furnishing, based on the Laws of 
Common Sense, Requirement, and 
Picturesque Effect Small crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 3*. 6d. 

HOCKLEY (W. B.X 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang Hari.*' With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 2ts. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G.C.S.I., &c Crown 8va 
Cloth, price 6s. 

HOFFBAUER (Capt). 

The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. HoUist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price au. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.). 

Tas-hil ul Kalam ; or, 
Hindustani made Easy. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5*. 

HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s* 



HOOPER (lAtiTy).-<onttnued. 
Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
y, 6d. 

Every -Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Second EditioB. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

HOOPER (Mra. G.). 
The House of Raby. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

HOPKINS (Ellice). 
Life and Letters of James 

Hinton, with an Introduction by Sir 
W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait en- 
graved on Steel by C, H. Jeens. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price Ss. 6d. 
HOPKINS (M.). 
The Port of Refuge; or. 
Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Qoth, price 6s. 

HORNE (William), M.A. 
Reason and Revelation : 

an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 

HORNER (The Misses). 
Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition, a 
vols, crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I.— Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces. los. 6d. Vol. II.— Public 
Galleries and Museums. 5^. 

HOWARD (Mary M.). 
Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

HOWARD (Rev. Q. B.). 

An Old Legend of St. 
Paul's. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 

HOWELL (James). 

A Tale of the Sea, Son- 
nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5* . 

HUGHES (Allison). 
Penelope and other Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 4*. 6d. 
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HULL (Edmund C. P.)- 
The European in India. 

With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F. R. C. S. E. Third Edition, Revisml 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Qotk, 
price 6s. 

HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. DemySvo. 
Sewed, price is. 

IQNOTUS. 
Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Oown 
8vo. Cloth, price ts. 

INCHBOLDG- W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, price ^. 6d. 

INGELOW (Jean). 
The Little Wonder-hom. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told f 
a Child." With FifteenlUustratioDS. 
Small Bvo. Cloth, price u. 6d. 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 

Indian Churchmaa. Demy 8vo. 6d, 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By T. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F. R. S. With 35 Illuaferations. Seventh 
Edition. CrowaSro. Cloth, price 5<. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, 
Tlioughts on the Application of the 
Princmles of " Natural Selection" 
and "^Inheritance" to Political So- 
ciety. By Walter Ba^^ehot. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8to. Cloth, {Mice 4J. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., LL.B., F.R-S. With nu- 
merous Illustratioas. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cfeth, price ss. 

IV. Mind and Body : The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four lUustrir 
tions. Fifth Edition. Crown Sve. 
Cloth, price 4s. 

V. The Study of Sociolo^. 
By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ss. 



International Scientific 
Series (The) — c^nHntud, 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M. A., 
LL. D. , F. R. S. With 14 Illustrations. 
Fourth EditiiHi. Crowm 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or, 
Walkinr, Swimming^, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettierew, M.D., F.fcS. 
etc. With 130 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^ . 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
vard University. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Foiuth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Professor Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. CUoth, price 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion, By Professor E. J. 
Marey. With Z17 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. CloCh, 
price fr. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg Universityl 
Witii a6 Illustrations. Third Edi. 
tion. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price it, 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and 8ei- 

Bv J. W. Draper, M.D., 
Cr«wn 



ence. 



7 - 
LLD. Eleventh Edition. 

Bvo. Qoth, price ss. 



XIV. Fungi; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. Bv M. C. 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F. L. S. With numerous 1 Ilustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Aea- 
demy of Berlin). With loe Illustra- 
tions. Third and Revised Editton. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth, price sf. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Q>mparative Philology in Yale^ 6ol- 
l^e, New Haven. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
niam of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, 
Professor of Physics m the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chro- 
mo-lithography> Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
Beneden, Professor of the University 
of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5; . 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
SchQtzenberger, Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory at the Sor- 
bomie. With 28 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 54. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Professor Bernstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With ox Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to M^isic. By Pro- 
fisssor Pietro Blasema, of the Royal 
University of Rome. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum 
Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
F.R.S. With six photographic Il- 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
engravings on wood. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 6f . td. 

Forthcoming Volumes, 

Prof. W. KiNGDON CLiproRD, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-ma- 
thematical. 



International Scientific 
Series (The). 

Forthcoming Vols, — continued, 

W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 

Prof W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B. A., 
B. Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ of 

Mind. 

Prof A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; 
how they were Produced, and how 
Uiey have been Destroyed. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris). Forms of Life and oUier 
Cosmical Conditions. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley. The Crayfish : 
an Introduction to the Study of 
Zoology. 

The Rev. A Secchi, D.J., late 
Director of the Observatory at Rome. 
The Stars. 

Prof. T. Rosenthal, of the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. General Physiology 
of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof A. DE Quatrefages, Membre 
de rinstitut. The Human Race. 

Prof. Thurston. The Steam En- 
gine. With numerous Engravings. 

Francis G ALTON, F.R.S. Psycho- 
metry. 

. W. JuDD, F.R.S. The Laws of 
''olcanic Action. 

Prof. F. N. Balfour. The Em- 
bryonic Phases of Animal Life. 

J. Luys, Physician to the Hospice 
de la Salp^tri&re. The Brain and its 
Functions. With Illustrations. 

Dr. Carl Semper. Animals and 
their Conditions of Existence. 

Prof.^ WuRTZ. Atoms and the 
Atomic Theory. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The). 

Forthcoming Vols, — continued. 

George J. Romanes, F.L.S. Ani- 
mal Intelligence. 

Alfred W. Bennett. A Hand- 
book of Cryptogamic Botany. 

JACKSON (T. G.). 

Modem Gothic Architec- 
ture. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

JACOB (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le 
Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Western India Before and 
during the Mutinies. Pictures 
drawn from life. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

JBNKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
(J.), Esqs. 

A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Build- 
ing Owners. Second Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 

The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan). 

Rahel : Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
P^aintine by Daffinger. Square post 
Svo. Cloth, price 7; . 6d. 

JBVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
P.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 

of Exchange. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

VolumeXVII. of Tbe International 
Scientific Series. 

JONES (Lucy). 

Puddings and Sweets. Being 
Three Hundred and Sixty;-Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Grown Svo., price as. 6d. 

KAUPMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 

Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
ndered. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
•is,6d. 



KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With I llus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, price $s. 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

KING (Alice). 

A Cluster of Lives. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. A Poem. 

Third Edition, with some Notes. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. €>d. 

Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 

Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his Wife. 
With 2 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Eleventh Edition. 2 vols., demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 36r. 

All Saints' Day and other 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, js. 6d. 

Letters to Young Men on 

Betting and Gambling. Svo. sewed, 
price 7X. 6d. per xoo. 

KNIGHT (A. F. C). 
Poems. Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 

price s*. 

LACORDAIRE (Rev. Pire). 

Life : Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Chea]^r 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

Lady of Lipari (The). 

A Poem in Three Cantos. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 5; . 

LAMBERT (Cowley), P.R.G.S. 
A Trip to Cashmere and 

Ladik. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, js. 6d, 
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LAURIE (J. S.). 

Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India : 
The First Hindustani 

Reader. Stifflinen wrapper, inrice 6^. 

The Second Hindustani 

Reader. Stififlinenwrapper,price6</. 

The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book I.» |)rice td.\ II., 
price ^\d. ; III., price 9^. ; IV., 
price IS. 

Geography of India ; with 

Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the Growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. 8vo* 
Cloth, price \s. 6d. 

LAYMAN N (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2.r. 6d. 

L. D. S. 

Letters from China and 
Japan. With Illustrated Title-page. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^*. 6a, 

LEANDER (Richard). 

Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. £. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

LEE (Rev. P. G.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural, s vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price x$s. 

LEE (Holme). 

Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Giris. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8'vo. Cloth, 
price ss, 

LENOIR (J.). 

Fayoum ; or, Artists in Egypt. 
A Tour with M. G^rome and others. 
With 13 Illustrations. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
prioe y. 6d. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 

A Rat with Three Tales. 

With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frerie. Cloth, price s*. 



LOCKER (P.). 

London Ljrrics. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, ele^iant, price 6s. 

Also, an Edition for the People. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price zs. 6d. 

LOCKYERQ. Norman), F.R.S. 

Studies in Spectrum Ana- 
lysis ; with six photographic illus- 
trations of Spectra, and numerous 
engravings on wood. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
Vol. XXIII. of the International 
Scientific Series. 

LOMMEL (Dr. B.). 

The Nature of Light : With 

a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Second Edition. With z88 Illustra- 
tions and a Table of Spectra m 
Chromo-lithography. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Ooth, price 5; . 
Volume XVIII. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Scries. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
John Knox and the Church 

ofEnp^land: HisWork in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price \%s. 

John Wiclif and his 
English Precursors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from 
the German, with additional Notes. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price a if. 

LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). 

Dante and Beatrice from 
xaSa to zago. A Romance. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 24^. 

LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 

The Life of Samuel Lover, 

R. H. A. ; Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. With Selections from his 
Unpublished Papars and Correspon- 
dence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2U. 

LUCAS (AUce). 
Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
x8th and 19th Centuries. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 
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LYONS (R. T.)> Surg.-MiO- Ben- 
gal Army. 
A Treatise on Relapsing 

Fever. PostSvo. Cloth, price 7*. 6</. 

MACAULAY G.), M.A., M.D., 
Edifl. 
The Truth about Ireland: 

Tours of Observation in 1872 and 
1875. With Remarks on Irish jPublic 
Questions. Being a Second Edition 
of " Ireland in 1872," with a New 
and Supplementary Preface. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

MAC CLINTOCK (I.X 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy 
Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo.« price 2J. 6d. 

MAC DONALD (O.). 
Malcolm. With Portrait of 
the Author engraved on Steel. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Price 6». 

The Marquis of Lossie. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, 6r. ' 

MAC KENNA (S. J.). 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 
for Boys. With Six Illustratioos. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

At School with an Old 

Dragoon.^ With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5f . 

MACLACHLAN (A. N. C), M.A. 

William Augustus, Duke 

of Cumberland : being a Sketch of 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness, 
X745— 1747. With Illustratioos. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price x^s. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John). 
Coena Domini: An Essa^ 

on the Lord's Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequeat History. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 1^. 



MAGNUSSON 
and PALMER 



rEirikr) M. 
(B.n.), M.A. 



A., 



iohan Ludvig Runeberg's 
yrical Sonets, Idylls and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 



MAIR (R. S.), M.D., P.R.C.S.E. 
The Medical Guide for 

Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans ^ in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Limp cloth, price 3^. td. 

MALDEN (H. E. and E. E.) 
Princes and Princesses. 

Illustrated. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price as. td. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. 
Third Series. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price xor. 6d. 

The Independence of the 
Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taining the Papal Allocution and a 
translation. Cr. Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

MAREY rE. J.). 
Animal Mechanics. A 

Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo.' Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Volume XI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

MARRIOTT (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), 
C.S.I. 

A Grammar of Political 
Economy. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price (is. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 
Worth Waiting for. A New 
Novel. 3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 2^. 6d. 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. H.). 

Responsibility in Mental 

Disease. Second Edition. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 
Volume VIII. of The International 

Scientific Series. 
MAUGHAN (W. C). 

The Alps of Arabia; or, 

Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy Omd. With Map. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. Clotn, 
price 5^. 
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MAURICE (C. EA. 
Lives of English Popular 
Leaden. No. i.— Stephjkh Lahg- 
TOJi. Crown 8vo. doch, price 7*.6rf. 
No. 2.— TvLEB, Ball, and Oi-i>- 
CASTLE. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Mzzzini (Joseph). 

A Memoir. By E. A. V. Two 

Pbotoeraphic Portraite. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

■f BDLEY(Ueut.-Col. J. 0.),R.E. 

An Autumn Tour in the 

United States and Canada. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
MEREDITH (George).^ , ^ 

The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 

verel. A History of Father and Son. 
In one vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
MICKLETHWAITE (J. T.), 
P.8.A. 
Modem Parish Churches: 

Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MIDDLETON (The Lady). 

Ballads. Square i6ino. Cloth, 

prices/. 6d, 
MILLER (Edward). 

The History and Doctnnes 

of Irvingism ; or, the so-called Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. 
Large post Bvo. Cloth, price 25*. 
MILLER (Robert). 
The Romance of Love. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 
Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from is. %d. to 2*. 3<r. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price ;C 2 2*' 

MIVART (St. George), F.R.S. 
Contemporary Evolution : 

An Essay on some recent Social 
Changes. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 
7/. 6d, 
MOCKLER (E.). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia- Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 



MOPPAT (Robert Scott). 
The Economy of Consump- 
tion; an Omitted Chapter in Piditical 
E co no my, with special reference to 
the Qocsaons of Commercial Crises 
and the Policy of Trades Unions ; and 
with Reviews of the Theories of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Fawcett, 
&c Demy 8vo. Cloth, price iSr. 

The Principles of a Time 

Policy: being an Expoation of a 
I Method of Setding Disputes between 
Einployers and Labourers in regard 
to 'Hme and Wa^es, by a simple Pro- 
cess of Mercantile Baxter, without 
recourse to Strikes or Locks-out. 
Reprinted from "The Economy of 
Consumption," with a Pre&ce and 
Appendix containing Observations on 
some Reviews of that book, and a Re- 
cridcism of the Theories of Ricardo 
and J. S. Mill on Rent, Value, and 
Cost of Production. Demy 8vo. 
Clodi, price 2/s. 6d. 
MOLTKE (Pield-Marshal Von). 
Letters from Russia. 
Translated by Robina Napier. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6s, 
MOORE (Rev. D.), M.A. 
Christ and His Church. 

By the Author of " The Age and the 
Gospel," &c. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 3«. 6d. 
MORE (R. Jasper). 
Under the Balkans. Notes 

of a Visit to the District of Philip- 
popolis in 1876. With a Map and 
Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price dr. 
MORELL (J. R.). . ., 

Euclid Simplified m Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
and the Muiister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2J. 6</. 

MORICE (Rev. P. D.), M.A. 
The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar. A New Transla- 
tion in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7*. ^• 

MORLEY (Susan). 
Aileen Ferrers. A Novel. 

s vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 
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MORLEY {^Xi%uxC^coniinued. 

Margaret Chetwynd. A 

Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
MORSE (E. S.)> Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 55. 
MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 
The Agamemnon of ^s- 

chylus. Translated into English 
verse. With an Introductory Essay. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

MOSTYN (Sydney). 
Perplexity. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

MUSGRAVE (Anthony). 
Studies in Political Eco- 
nomy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

My Sister Rosalind. 

A Novel. By the Author of '* Chris- 
tiana North," and " Under the 
Limes." 2 vols. Cloth. 

NAAKE (J. T.). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

NEWMAN q. H.), D.D. 
Charactenstics from the 

>Vriting8 of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 
%* A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price zr. 6^. 
NEW WRITER (A). 
Songs of Two Worlds. 

Third Edition. Complete in one 
volume with Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

The Epic of Hades. Fourth 
and finally revised Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph. D., 
F.G.S. 
The Pedigree of the English 

People: an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
admixture in Britain from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Abori- 
gines. Fifth edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 16s. 



NICHOLSON (Edward B.), Li- 
brarian of the London Institution. 

The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4J. td. 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix — Advice to 
the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo. Price 5J. 6d, 

NOBLE (J. A.). 
The Pelican Papers. 

Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8vtf. 
Cloth, price 31 J. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 
The Inner and Outer Life 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
Northern Question (The) ; 

Or, Russia's Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. DemySvo. Sewed, price if . 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 

Organization, &c. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. DemySvo. 
Cloth, price X2f. 

NOTREGE (John), A.M. 
The Spiritual Function of 
a Presbyter in the Church of 
England. Crown 8vo. Cloth, red 
edges, price 3; . 6d. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). 

A Renrint of the first 5 Volumes, 
in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Clodi, 
price 28f . 

Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it. 
Demy 8vo. Stitched, price xs. 

PAGE (Capt. S. P.). 

Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price is. 

PALGRAVE, (W. GifTord). 

Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 
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PANDURANO HARI ; 
Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frcre, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6*. 
PARKER (Jossph), D.D. 
The Paraclete : An Essay 

on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price la*. 

PARR (Harriet). 
Echoes of a Famous Year. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 8*. 6</. 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 
Goethe's Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ts. 

William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 3 vols. Square post Bvo. 
Clodi, price a&r. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
price ^s. 6d. 

PAUL (Margaret Agnes). 

Gentle and Simple : A Story. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, 

price 12 J. 
PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown 8vo Cloth, price ^r . 

PAYNE (Prof. J. P.). 
Lectures on Education. 

Price td. each. 

II. FrSbel and the Kindergarten 

System. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
m any. Notes of a Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 
4r. fuL 



PEACOCKE (Qeorgiana). 
Rays from the Southern 
Cross : Poems. Crown 8vo. With 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations 
by the Rev. P. Walsh. Cloth elegant, 
price xof . td. 

PELLET AN (E.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. (id, 

PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus Resaddled. By 

the Author of " Puck on Pegasus, ' 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations bjr George Du Maurier. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 410. Cloth 
elegant, price i2f. 6</. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.), B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 

of the Ko-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price aw. 

PERCIVAL (Rev. P.). 

Tamil Proverbs, with their 

English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. 
Third Ec^tion. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price 9f . 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 9*. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D., 
F.R.S. 

Animal Locomotion ; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
With 130 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume VII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Crown Bvo. 
price dr. 

Gerard's Monument and 
Other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

price 69. 
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PIGGOT (J.), F.S.A., P.R.Q.S. 
Persia — Ancient and Mo- 
dem. Post 8vo. Cloth, price lof. 6</. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut. -Col.), Her 

Britannic Majesty's Consul-General 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 

POOR (Henry V.). 

Money and its Laws, em- 
bracing a History of Monetary 
Theories and a History of the Cur- 
rencies of the United States. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price aif. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 

Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer {nie 
Mouravieff). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ^5. 6a. 

POWER (H.). 

Our Invalids : How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 2*. 6d. 

POWLETT (Lieut. N.), R.A. 

Eastern Legends and 
Stories in English Verse. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price $s. 

PRESBYTER. 
Unfoldings of Christian 

Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscripturaf. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 4*. 6d, 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 
Currency and Banking. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. Large 
post Sva CHoth, price zm. 



PROCTOR (Richard A.), B.A. 
Our Place among Infinities. 
A Series ef Essays contrasting our 
little abode in space and time with 
the lafinities around us. To which 
are added EiMys on "Astrology," 
and"The Jewish Sabbath." Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
dr. 

The Expanse of Heaven. 

A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A 

Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
DeVere. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 
The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India. By an 
old Punjauber. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

RAM (James). 
The Philosophy of War. 

Small Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 
READ (Carveth). 
On the Theory of Logic : 
An Essay. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

REANEY (Mrs. G. S.). 
Blessing and Blessed ; a 

Sketch of Giri Life. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price sj. . 

Sunshine Jenny and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

RH9ADES (James). 

Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 
RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 
English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price qs. 
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RIBOT (Prof. tYi.y^ontinued. 

Heredity : A Psycholc«[ical 
Study on its Phenomena, its Liaws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce gs, 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 

Greenland : Its People and 

its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Crown 8vo. Price 
zof. 6d. 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
P. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 

Notes on Genesis. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo., price ^s. 
New aftd Cheaper Editions : — 

The Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., Life and Let- 
ters of. Edited by the Rev._ Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 

I. 2 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Two Steel Portraits. Cloth 
price 1 2 J. 

III. A Popular Edition, in z vol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3; . 6d. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's ** In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price zr. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
2J. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had' 
half-bound in tnorocco. 

\* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson^ mounted for framing, can 
be had, pnce as. 6d. 



ROBINSON (A. Mary P.). 
A Handful of Honey- 
suckle. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
2S. 6d. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), ("Nelsie Brook"). 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illas- 
trations. Royal z6mo. Cloth, price 

IS. 

RUSSELL (£. R.). 

Irving as Hamlet. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 

IS. 

RUSSELL (Mfl^or Frank S.). 
Russian Wars with Turkey, 

Past and Present. With Two Maps. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. , price 6f. 
RUTHERFORD Oohn). 

The Secret History of the 
Fenian Conspiracy; its Origin, 
Objects, and Ramifications. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price iSs. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
West Coast With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

SAMAROW (G.). 

For Sceptre and Crown. A 

Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Wormald. a 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 15*. 

SAUNDERS (Katherine). 
Gideon's Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

Joan Merry weather,and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

A Story of the Sea. Crown 8va 
Cloth, price 6s. 

SAUNDERS (John). 
Israel Mort, Overman : 

a Story of the Mine. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6^. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price 2j. 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price M. 
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SCHELL (Maj. von). 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price gj. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. Hollist. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price lof. td. 

SCHELLENDORF, (Maj.-Gen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. Qoth, lof. td. 

SCHERFF (Msy. W. von). 

Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 
The Doctrine of Descent 

and Danvinism. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price m. 

Volume XII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCHUTZENBERGER(Prof.F.). 

Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, (Mice M. 

yolume Xx. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCOTT (Patrick). 
The Dream and the Deed, 

and other Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

SCOTT (W. T.). 
Antiquities of an Essex 

Parish ; or, Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5*. Sewed, 4*. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 
Weather Charts and Storm 
>Varnings. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 31. 6d. 



SENIOR (N. W.). 
Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correspondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 
to 1859. Edited by M. C. M. Simp- 
son. 2 vols. Large post Svo. Clotn, 
price 2 1 J. 

Journals Kept in Prance 

and Italy. From 1848 to 185a. 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 
Z848. Edited by his Daughter, M. 
C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 245. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 
Faiiyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

SEYD (Ernest), F.S.S. 

The Fall in the Price of 
Silver. Its Causes, its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
with Special Reference to India. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price zr. 6d, 

SHADWELL (Maj.-Gen.), C.B. 

Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 

Domini, and others. Also of Notes 
y General H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
i6j. 

SHA^V (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair: a Story of 
Youthful Lives. 2 vols, crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 12; . Also, an edition 
in z vol. crown Svo. 6s. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 
Memoirs of General W. 

T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 vols. With 
Map. Demy Svo Cloth, price 24,^. 
Copyright English Edition, 
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SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 

Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3*. 6d. 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modem Problems. By various 
Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. each. 

SHUTE (Richard), M.A. 
A Discourse on Truth. 

Large Post 8vo. Qoth, price gs. 

8 MEDLEY (M. B.). 
Boarding-out and Pauper 
Schools for Girls. Crown dvo. 
Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
F.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cychcal Ckaaees in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post Sva 
Cloth, price js. 6d, 

Poods. Profusely Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price 5^ . 

Volume III. of The Interoaticiuil 
Scientific Series. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

SMITH (Hubert). 
Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway. With Five 
full-page Engravings and Thirty-one 
smaUer Illustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map of the Country 
showing Routes. Third Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. Post 8to. 
Cloth, price 2if. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By 
the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 
Third Edition. Complete in one 
Volume, with Portrait. Fcap 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7*. td. 



Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
8vo. Qoth, price «. 
Coataining songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPENCER (Herbert). 
The Study of Sociology. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

Volume V.^ of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SPICER (H.). 

Otho's Death Wager. A 

Dark Page of History Illustrated. 
In Five Acts. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

STAPLETON (John). 
The Thames : A Poem. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6j. 

STEPHENS (Archibald John), 
LL.D. 

The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Ail- 
ment delivered before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. On 
behalf of the Respondents. Demy 
8to. Qoth, price 6s. 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 
An Inland Voyage. With 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Crown 8vo. Qotk, price ^s. 6d, 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. P.). 
H3rmns for the Church and 
Home. Selected aad Edited by the 
Rev. W. Flenuag Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts :— f . For Public WOTship.— 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
—III. For Children. 
\* Puilisked in wttrious forms euid 
frices^ the latter ranging from %d. 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
will be furnished on applicaiion to 
the Publishers. 

STEWART(Prof. Balfour), M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

On the Conservation of 

Energy. Fifdi Edition. With 
Fourteen Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume VI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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8TONEHEWER (Agnes). 
Monacell : A Legend of 
North Wales. A Poem. Fcap. 8to. 
Cloth, price ^f . dd, 

STRETTON (Hesba). Author of 
"Jessica's First Prayer.** 

Michael Lorio's Cross and 

other Stories. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 
IS. 6d, 

The Storm of Life. With 

Ten Illustrations. Twenty-firstThou- 
sand. Royal z6iBO. Cloth,price ». 6</. 

The Crew of the Dolphin. 

Illustrated. Fourteenth Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. Qoth, price is. 6d. 

Cassy. Thirty-eighth Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Qoth, price is. 6d. 

The King's Servants. 

Forty-third Thousand. With Eight 
Illustrations. Royal i6ino. Cloth, 
price IS. 6d 

Lost Gip. Fifty-ninth Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Qoth, price is. 6d. 

%* Also a handsomely bound Edi- 
tioKf with Tw^vt Illusiration9, 
price ^is. 6d. 

David Lloyd's Last Will. 

With Four Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo., price ax. 6d, 

The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. Sra 
Cloth, price ar. 6d. 

A Night and a Day. With 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. Limp cloth, price 6d. 

Friends tiU Death. With 

Illustrations and Frontiroiece. 
Twenty-fourth Thousand. Royal 
x6ma Cloth, price m. 6d.\ limp 
cloth, price 6d. 

Two Christmas Stories. 

With Frontiroiece. Twenty-first 
Thousand. Royal z6mo. Limp 
cloth, price 6d. ^ 

Michel Lorio's Cross, and 

I^ft Alone. With Frontispiece. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Rojral z6mo. 
Lbnp cloth, price 6d, 



STRETTON {lit^h9L)-<ontmued. 

Old Transome. With 

Frontispiece. Sixteenth Thousand. 
Royal T6mo. Limp cloth, price 6d. 

\* Taken from "The King's 
Servants." 

The Worth of a Baby, and 
hovi^ Apple -Tree Court wan 
>pron. Widi Frontispiece. Nineteenth 
Thousand. Royaa z6mo. Limp 
doth, price 6d. 

STUBBS (Lieut.-Colonel F. W.) 
The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery. The History of its 
Oi^^anization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Qoth, price 22s. 

STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 
Military Attach^ to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's advance East- 

ivard. Based on the Official Reports 
of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
VmcKNT. With Map. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 6t. 

SULLY (James), M.A. 

Sensation and Intuition. 

Deny 8vo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Pessimism : a History and 
a Critidsa. Demy Svo. Price x^r. 

Sunnyland Stories. 

By the Author of ' ' Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. Small Svo. Qoth, 
price 3^. td. 

Supernatural in Nature, The. 

A Verification of Scripture by Free 
Use of Science. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price X4S, 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 

Shakespeare. Crown Svo. doth 
gilt, price js. 6d. 

SYME (David). 
Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8to. Cloth, price 6s. 

Tales of the Zenana. 

By the Author of " Panduraag 
Hari.'* a vols. Crown 8 va Qoth, 
price 3Zf. 
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TAYLOR (Rev. J. W. A.), M.A. 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 

price 5J. 
TAYLOR (Sir H.). 
Works Complete. Author's 

Edition, in s vols. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.L, 
M.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 

of Indian History. 3 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

Seeta. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

Cloth. 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

CroMm Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 

TELFER (T. Buchan), P.R.G.S., 
Commander R.N. 

The Crimea and Trans- 
Caucasia. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. Medium 
Svo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 
36*. 
TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price £-i 13;. 6d. ; in Rox- 
burgh binding, £^ fs. 6d. 

Author's Edition. Complete 

in 6 Volumes. Post Svo. Cloth gilt ; 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style : — 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 

English Idylls. Price 6s. ; Rox- 
burgh, ^s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6s. ; Roxburgh, 7*. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Idylls of 

the King {Complete). Price 7*. 6d.\ 

Roxburgh, 9^. 

Vol. IV. The Princess, 
and Maud. Price 6s.\ Roxburgh, 
•js. 6d. 

Vol. v. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memoriam. Price 6s. ; 
Roxburgh, js, 6d. 



TENNYSON {KLfteAy-conHnued. 
Vol. VI. Dramas. Price 7j.; 

Roxburgh, Zs. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vol- 
umes. Each with Frontispiece. Fo^ 
Svo. Cloth, price as. 6a. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Com- 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 
32*. 

Pocket Volume Edition. 

X3 vols. In neat case, 36J. Ditto, 
ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 4V. 

The Guinea Edition of the 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, com- 
plete in 12 volumes, neatly bound 
and enclosed in box. Cloth, price 
2 IS. French morocco, price 31s. 6d. 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, in 12 
vols. , pocket size. Price is. each. 

The Crown Edition. Com- 
plete in X volume, strongly bound in 
cloth, price 6s. Cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, price 7s. 6d. Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price 8f . 6d, 

%* Can also be had in a variety 
of other bindings. 

Original Editions : 
Poems. Small Svo. Cloth, 

price 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small Svo. Cloth, price ys. 6d. 

The Princess. Small 8yo. 
Cloth, price 3X. 6gl. 

Idylls of the King. Small 

Svo. Cloth, price 5;. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Small Svo. Cloth, price 6c. 

The Holy Grail, and other 

Poems. Small Svo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 

Svo. Cloth, price 3^ . 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 

Svo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo» 

Cloth, price 4f. 
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TENNYSON ( Alf Ted}-contini4ed, 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son's >Vork8. Super royal i6mo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6ei. Cloth gilt extra, 
price 4^. 

Songs from Tennyson's 
Works. Super royal x6mo. Cloth 
extra, price 3J. 6d. 

Also a cheap edition. i6mo. 
Qoth, price 2s. td. 

Idylls of the King, and 
other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron. 2 vols. Folio 
Half-bound morocco, cloth sides, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price if. 6d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. 
Cloth limp, 2f . ; cloth extra, 3; . 

THOMAS (M07). 

A Fight for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

THOMPSON (Alice C). 

Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
Call"). 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d, 

THOMPSON (Rev. A. S.). 

Home Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volume of Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

Thoughts in Verse. 

Small Crown Bvo. Cloth, price x*. 6d. 

THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

TODD (Herbert), M.A. 

Arvan ; or, The Story of the 
Sword. A Poem. Crown 8to. Qoth, 
price 7«. 6d. 



TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 
Laurella; and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d, 

TRAHERNE (Mrs. A.). 

The Romantic Annals of 

a Naval Family. A New and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

TREMENHEERE (Lieut.-Gen. 
C. W.) 

Missions in India; the 

System of Education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 2j. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, L3rrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 

TYNDALLQohn), L.L. D. ,F. R.S. 

The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

Volume I. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VAMBERY (Prof. A.). 

Bokhara: Its History and 
Conquest. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price iSf. 

VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 
Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. With 83 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 5J. 

Volume XIX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 
Elementary Military 
Qeofraphy, Reconnoitring, 

and Sketching. Compiled for 
Non - Commissioned Ofiicers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price m. 6a. 

VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 
The Chemical effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With 100 Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful si>ecimens of 
Photography. Third Edition. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

Voliune XV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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VYNER (Lady Mary). 
Every day a Portion. 

Adapted froM ihe BiUe aad tke 
Prayer Book, for the PnTafce Devo- 
tions of those liviag in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Marr 
Vyner. Square crowa 8to. Cloth 
extra, price ss. 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 

The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
Pebruaiy, 1871. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Clou, price &r. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C. H. von Wright. Uniform with 
the above. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 

9*. 

WATERPIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons, ssmo. Cloth, price zs. 6d. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Liter- 
ally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price zs. 

WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 

Spitzbergen — The Gate- 
way to the Polynia ; or, A Voyage 
to Spitzbergen. With numerous Il- 
lustrations by Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

WETMORE(W. S.). 
Commercial Telegraphic 

Code. Second Edition. Post 4to. 
Boards, price 42^. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
x^Bio. Qoth, price is. 6d. 

WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Professor TyndalL 
Second edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3;. 6</. 



WHITE (Capt. F. B. P.X 

The Substantive Seniority 
Army List— Majors and Cap- 
tains. Svo. Sewed, price zs. 6d, 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.) 
The Life and Growth of 

Languag^e. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^. Copyright 
Editum. 

Volume XVI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 3^. td. 

WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 

Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. With a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Coagress at Munich. 
Second Edition. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price 4f . 6d. 

WICKHAM (Capt. E. H., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 

Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer op 
Superior Rank ^ the German 
Army). Translated by Captain £. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

WILBERFORCE (H. W.). 

The Church and the Em- 
pires. Historical Periods. Pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 
by John Heniy Newman, D.D. of 
the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price xos. 6d. 

WILKINSON (T. L.). 
Short Lectures on the Land 

Lav«rs. Delivered before the Work- 
ia^ Men's College. Crown Svo. 
Lin^ Qoth, price zs. 

WILLIAMS (A. Lukyn). 
Famines in India; their 

Causes aad Possible Prevention. 
The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 
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WILLIAMS (Charles), one of the 
Special Correspondents attached to 
the Staff of Ghazi Ahmed Mouktar 
Pasha. 

The Armenian Campaign : 

Diary of the Campa^n of 1877 in 
Armenia and Koordistan. With 
Two Special Maps. Large post 8vo. 
Cloth, price los. 6d. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 

Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 24^. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

WILLIS (R., M.D.) 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
8vo. Cloth, price its. 

WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. 
Mrs.). 

On the North Wind — 
Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantly bound. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7J. 6d. 

WILSON (H. Schutz). 
Studies and Romances. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d, 

WILSON (Lieut-Col. C. T.). 

James the Second and the 
Duke of Berwick. Demy 8vo. 
Qoth, price -lzs. 6d. 

WINTERBOTHAM (Rev. RX 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Sermons and Expositions. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

WOINOVITS (Capt. I.). 
Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 

Translated by Captain W. S. Co«ke. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7s. 



WOOD (C. P.). 

A Yachting Cruise in the 
South Seas. With Six Photo- 
graphic Illustrati(ms. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Waiting for the Light, and 

other Sermons. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6*. 

WYLD(R. S.), F.R.S.E. 

The Physics and the Philo- 
sophy of the Senses ; or. The 

Mental and the Physical in their 
Mutual Relation. Illustrated by 
several Plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 16s. 

YONGE (C. D.). 

History of the English 
Revolution of x688. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A.). 

An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Pov^ers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
" Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2j. 6d. 

First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
gravings. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 
A Class Book of Chemistry, 

on^ the Basis of the New Ssrstem. 
With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5; . 

ZIMMERN (H.). 

Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

*A Monthly Review, edited by James Knowles, price 2s, 6d. 



Vols, z and 2 (Price 14s. 
tain Contributions 

The Duke of Argyll. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Rabbi Hermann Adier. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold. 

Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

Mr. Edgar Bowring. 

Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

Mr. Edgar A. Bowring. 

Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart., M.P. 

Professor George von Bunsen. 

Rev. Dr. George Percy Badger. 

Rev. Canon Barry. 

Dr. H. Charlton Bastian. 

Professor Cliflford. 

Dr. Carpenter. 

Professor Colvin. 

Mr. Grant Duff, M.P. 

Mr. Edward Dicey. 

Rev. R. W. Dale. 

Mr. J. A. Froude. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Mr. W. R. Greg. 

Professor Huxley. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton. 

Mr. Henry Irving. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

Cardinal Manning. 



each) and Vol. 3 (Price 17s.) con- 
by the following Writers : 

Rev. Dr. Marti»eau. 

Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 

Professor Henry Morley. 

His Highness Midhat Pasha. 

Professor Henry Morley. 

Mr. A. H. Mackonochie. 

Rl Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

Mr. George Potter. 

Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Professor Croom Robertson. 

Rev. J. Guiness Rogers. 

Professor Rusk in. 

Mr. W. R. S. Ralston. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's. 

Lord Selbome. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. 

Mr. James Spedding. 

Professor Godwin Smith. 

Professor Tyndall. 

Mr. Tennyson. 

Sir Julius Vogel. 

Dr. Ward. 

Major Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Westmin- 
ster. 

The Right Rev. Chas. Wordsworth, 
Bishop of St. Andrew's. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 

Sir Thomas Watson. 
&c. &c. 
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